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SIDELIGHTS ON -#74 LIFE. 


i Rec ig general dissatisfaction with our educational’ system. ‘We are all 
aware of its imperfections and yet none of. us appears to be doing any- 
thing to get out of this slough of inertia and intellectual torpor. Ideals have been 
sapidly shanging and things which satisfied us only afew years back are no longer 
sufficient to produce that sense of complacent satisfaction which was casily engendered 
„ò decade zgo. It is perhaps futile to discuss cr dilate upon the various handicaps under 
which an Indian suffers in his educational » Education in this country has been 
primarily a means net of acquisition of cui o ` awakening intellectual curiosity 
but of earning the wherewithals of life. Lik2c vy other ideal education has suffered 
‘betause it las been judged and measured in terms of money. As a result the intel-. 
Icetual stature of the country has considerably shrunk; for we are still a medixval 
-community bound by medieval notions of duty. In. India every adult isa family 
man and has not the liberty and’ freedom of action that a westerner easily possesses 
if heds n not desirous of shouldering the responsibilities of family life. With us family 
responsibilities have to be shouldered early, in life and consequently the horizon of 
experiment and aspiration has to be early limited and confined to the sphere of the 
practicable and immediately profitable. I need not go on dilating on these features 
of Indian life which ave familiar to everybody. The most disheartening thing however 
which has been stich a conspicuous feature of our intellectual life and which has been 
fell somewhat in the shape of a disgrace by avery educated Indian, is that ina people 
so highly intellectual and gifted as ourselves, the spirit of enquiry should have been 
hushed to snch an extent that even our children should wear solcfan looks having no 
\ more desire but to finish their daily allotted task of learning their lessons by rote 
hw ithout the slightest inlerest in or curiosity cbont them, The wings of imagination have 
‘been sorely clipped and the spirit of intellectual enquiry which few unfettered in the 
realms of the unknown would new appear to be almost incapable of flight. So far do 
we appear to have fallen, that even the sense of intellectual self-respsct which is vital 
for the progre sive life of a civilised community, has been gradually vanishing from 
ur intellectual elite. 
A desire to improve mas and to fosier the spirit of enquiry is general and 
keen and it is with a view to testing the strength of these feelings that the idea of an agso- 
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ciaticn of study has been broached.” My enthusiastic friends desireto build high and 
in ths approved fashion of to-day by giving the association a name, rules and even 
its oficials. I have learned by experience or, you may call it to be an unjustified 
want of faith in the capacity of our countrymen, that enthusiasm which is quickly 
aroused is apt to disappear with equal ease. It is a tentative scheme that is to be put up 
befors you to-day. The object is very simple. Life in India is so established, so 
complicated and affords so many points of investigation and instruction thatif only 
some of us were to walk with our cyes open, things which have becn meaningless — 
or mis-understood are likely to discharge their burden of thought in an unexpected , 
light. It is not necessary that the medium of thought or communication should 
be English. On the contrary, I desire that the most natural vchicle of thought, . 
name_y, the vernaculars should be used wherever possible. It is perhaps hardly necessary 
for me to point out that the use of a foreign language asa raedium of thought has been 
a tremendous handicap to the intellectual progress of this country. This does not mean 
the aksence of recognition as a result of western culture of the introduction of a new 
ferment in ow body politicand the widening of our intellectual horizon in general. What 
is simply meant is that far too much emphasis has hitherto been laid on the intricacies 
and niceties of language rather than on the thonght-contents of the words used or learnt. 
A school-boy naturally feels proud of his growing mastery over a foreign tonguc and we 
are still in the stage of a school-boy. Weare proud of our easy command over an un- 
familiar language but we have missed the importance that an adult attaches to ideas 
rather than words. If words be used merely as instruments of thought, whether they 
be indigenous or alien, intellectual life will not suffer. No man is likely to benefit much 
by knowledge of foreign’ countries or alien civilisations unless he is deeply grounded in 
the lore and traditions of his own fatherland ; for man, however free he may he, largely 
remairs the creature of his surroundings, and my foremost complaint against our intellec- 
tual equipment as provided by the universities is that we live almost entirely unfamiliar 
with the past of the country of our birth. The whole perspective is distorted; things 
which would be judged in fulness of knowledge froma correct angle of vision ere apt 
Lo be exaggerated if they are not set up to some standard of value or life; and this stan- 
dard o2 valucs can be provided in the largest measure by the traditions and the moral 
siundards of one’s own coun: 


i believe India is now rapidly, passing through her intellectual transition. The 
halo which subrounded every (hing a ee kas now disappeared and western methods 
and ideals are falling rapidly in a line with those prevailing in Indian society. The sup- 
rome avhievement of the Indian mind has bcen its power of synthesis and this force 
has already begun to operate and one can only hope that out of this amalgam of eastern 
and western ideals will be evolved a finer synthesis of civilisation, more stable and more 
verile than the world has hitherto seen. The condition precedent however for this 
consummation is that the Indian is awakened to his intellectual responsibility and that 
with a full knowledge of his country, past and present, is able to exercise his imagination 
end power in dealing with the problems of to-day. Intellectual detachment, wufiinching 
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logic and toleration of differences have been the heritage of India’s intellectual lite ò ost 
since its birth and these qualities are still required in the amplest measure fcr the culture 
renaissance of the country. À 
Being one of the soil myself, I can afford to be severe and even uncharitable in my 
criticism of things Indian, We are apt to attach exaggerated importance to the printed word 
and take little into action the importance of original thinking. The object of our associa- 
tion is not to foster mere learning as such, It is primarily to develop the habit of intel- 
lectual questioning and to test every probiem of life on the anvil of dispassionate en- 
“quiry. No formal organisation is at present needed. Only a band of enthusiastic men 
2 on ūnderstanding their surroundings and the problems of life is needed. The hope 
even in a place like Etah devoid of intellectual traditions, there may be found suffi- 
at men with an enquiring bend of mind willing to embark on search for truth, is 
ule origin of this association. Prejudices and prepossessions have no place in our scheme 
vu. aas, We have to gather facts and to co-ordinate the seemingly divergent threads of 
lifeand to discover, if we are so lucky, some common strand underlying the complex 
fabric of life. 

Let me glance hurriedly and briefly through the chart of our daily life. It is 
‘possible that you may find here and there some suggestions for further enqairy. I begin 
with the village. A village is generally speaking, a collection of homesteads grouped 
round a centre and generally situated on an clevation with cultivated fields radiating from 
it in all directions. The village is therefore a combination of farms and farmhouses 
The latter are congregated in a compact block with a parsimony of space where space 
is not scanty, which would be surprising had it not been known that the object of mass- 
ing the houses was primarily one of defence. Not very long ago peace and order were 
not things to be lightly assumed as matter of fact as they are at present, l 

A village had not only to be an economically self-sufficient unit but algo a unit 

for purposes of defence. This fortress-like structure of a typical village seems to have 
eysisted through the long centuries of Indian history. It is obvious that this massing 
‘ nouses in the smallest possible place has very grave disadvantages. Everybody is aware 
42t the standard of cultivation gradually and progressively falls farther one proceeds from 
the centre of a village. The best cullivated fields are found round the abadi while fields at 
the periphery are almost neglected, if not altogether uncultivated in villages where disg- 
tances are large. Economically therefore the village structure leaves mutch to be desired. 
The ideal arrangement will be to have farmhouses on every farm, In the*border districts 
like Muttra and Gurgawan, you will find long stretches of valuable land lying unenlti- 
vated for want of men. Old abadies have disappeared leaving desolate ruins behind to 
testify to their past existence. It does not require much enqniry to ascertain that the 
prime cause of this devastation has been the uncertainty of life or in a smaller degree the 
ravages of disease, I must not linger ‘oo long on this problem, thongh it suggests ques- 
tions of surpassing interest whieh have still to be answered. Let me hcwever mention 
some of the ways in which the traditions of the past and needs of social intercourse have 
been harmonised with economic demands. We all know in these parts that a large vil- 
lage is often split up into a number of hamlets each oneof which has a distinct. name, 
a distinet habitation and a site for abadi, but remains one with the parent village for 
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purposes of revenue settlement and recognition by the outside public as a . geographical | 
unit. It is a frequent phenomenon in eastern countries of making vital changes in 
ancient institutions without atlering the old names. It will be a study of considerable 
importance if one were to find out the causes which are generally responsible for this) 
disintegration of villages. A village like Jirsmi has no less than 18 hamlets with 81 
different names. Economic necessities together with sectional feuds, ravages of disease, 
differences of caste are the factors which operate most to encourage this centrifugal tendency 
in our economic life. In Gorakhpur I observed that a quarrel in oneand the same family of 
Brahmans led to the formation of new hamlets. Sometimes different hamlets have different 
castes residing there. It is for local enquirers to find out the history of these cents “*.. N 
living men. It is this history of the people which is still to be written in most cow P 7 = 
of the civilised world; this is likely to be more profitable than the moving chron; : 
of kings and battles which at present pass under the name of history. ne Nes 
You can see another type of a village developing as a consequence of diftarant 
causes. You can see in the development of villages like Malawan Pilwa, Mirehchi, Ghirore, 
Punehra and Akrabad the effect of communicationgand modern trade. The abadi does not: 
develop rounda central site as in atypical village but in a line on either side of the... 
highway of trade, Different geographical and economic conditions would produce’; 
a totally different plan of a village. <A forest or riverine village presents an altogether 
different appearance from the typical fortress or line design of a village in the plains or” 
on the highway ofitrade. — "| 

Let us penetrate a little deeper into the village life. re indian is clearly not , 
in need of sanitary instructions. He hardly requires to be” “told the benefits ot 
general cleanliness and the utility of a higher standard of life. Everybody in this 
country is aware of the benefits of a pure-water supply, of personal cleanliness and o: 
general sanitation and yet it is scarcely necessary to lay too much emphasis on the heart 
breaking sanitary conditions prevailing in our villages, towns and cities. Here is. the 
observation of a Jesuit Father” who travelled through India in the reign of Akbar » | 
says, “To say something about Indian Towns: they appear very pleasant from afar pz oN 
they ars adorned with ‘many towers aud high buildings, in a very beaut.: 
manner, But when one enters them, one finds the narrowness, aimless, crookedness, and 
ill-planning of the streets deprive these cities of all beauty. Moreover the houses are 
purpose.y built without windows on account of the filth of the Istreets. The common . 
people live in iowly huts and tiny cottages: and hence if a traveller hag geen one of these 
cities, he has seen them all,” 

Large quantities of filth and rubbish will be seen wherever large centres of Indian 
population are known to exist; be it a village, a town, ora city. Thisis not because the 
Indian people are in need of sanitary propaganda but because we are perfectly indifferent 
to these matters of cleanliness and sanitation which appear to us matters of subordinate 
interest and minor importance. There is very little to choose between the standard of 
cleanliness of an illiterate peasant or an orthodox in mahajan village- or of a highly 

















i Page 219 of the Commentary of Father Monserrate, S. J. on his Journey to the Conrt of Akhar, 
tyauslated from the original Latin by J. S. Hoyland, M, A, 
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educated urban Vakil or Doctor fully conversant with the latest modes comforts of ge 
tern life. I have no desire to assume the role ofa preacher or a reformer. I only wan 
to invite attention to the wrong diagnosis of social reformers and sanitary propagandist: 
Who are inclined to attribute all ills of our body social to ignorance and want of educaticr 
and prescribe the panacea of mass education to overcome these evils. 
Before I leave the question of the village let me allude tothe tremendous economic: 
waste which results froma village structure niterly unsuited to modern needs. Not: 
only large stretches of land remain uncultivated but the labour of half the population is | 
eee because ihe farmer does not live on his holding. Women and children waste» 
ken «tine in idle gossip while the adult menfolk are working in the fields during the day 
that. fields are far away from the home of the cultivator. {t is perfectly futile to try 
cier : tu p a higher standard of cultivation than the one followed by in the neighbourhood : 
x, ge adequate supervision of the farm from the ravages of men and beasts is ampos- 
‘ble unless it is enclosed and there is somebody to look after it. Spend a night in any of 
a She river-side villages when the crop ig ripe, and you will hear the poor cultivators dissi- 
2 -ting thelr energies in shrieking all night, vainly attempting to frighten away the 
aly tig or puck. After a whole-night’s vigil the cultivator is perfectly useless for his 
s` »y-time duties, Insistence is laid rightly on the disadvantages of fragmentary hold- 
é { ‘igs ; but until and unless the village adadi is spread out toa much greater extent than 
Z the case at present—for the motive of defence which was primarily responsible for the 
4 evelopment of the fortress structure is now no longer operative under Pax Britannica, 
general amelioration of our agricultural economy is impossible. Better seeds and improv- 
ed methods of farming presuppose greater endeavour and more effective watch on the 
part of the cultivator and this cannot be forth-coming unless he is able to live even parti- 
sly on his farm‘and distribute the labour more evenly among the members of bis family. 
Tost of our sanitary problems and even social problems particularly affecting the-seclud- 
zd life of women wiil be almost entirely solved if this primary question of village struc- 
Dt a ig satisfactorily disposed of; for over 93 per cent of India is still rural. 
of 13 Herd-instinct in India is particularly strong and nowhere is it seen to greater 
ir vantage than in the crowding of our cities. People havea natura! aversion to 
live in isolated quarters. Partly this is the result of our social habits and partly because 
of the sub-conscious feeling of uncertainty and danger which isa heritage from the 
recent past of anarchy and disorder which followed the break-up of the Moghal 
Empire. The seclusion of Indian womanhood is also one of the strongest contri- 
batary factors Increasing the congestion of our towns and cities. 

Tt has been the fashion in recent years to characterise Indian culture as a growth 
of forest civilisation and to distinguish it from other cultures ag of Greece and Arabia, 
which ‘primarily originated in the city republics of Hellas and among the desert 
communities of Arabia respectively. Rabindra Nath Tagore has been responsible for 
emphasizing this antithesis. But it contains only a germ of the truth and is not entirely 
accurate. It is indeed true that Indian culture was considerably enriched by the 
meditations of seerg and hermits who had retired from the battle of life and gone to 
their quiet retreats for a life of thought and contemplation. But it would | mob h 


accurate to say that these were the people whe shaped and i inspired iF y ao 
pose ars : 
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cople, Asceticism or alife of contemplation is not the monopoly of India. A select 
hw in all countries and climes feel inspired by a higher call and as a result live a 
fe of renunciation and sacrifice. Such men form everywhere the intellectual aristocracy 
af a country and set standards of spiritual and moral conduct. But civilisation is the 
-komplex of the traditions and social life of the common people and if there be any 
antithesis in the growth of various civilisations, it is more correct to distinguish between 
the civilisations of rural and urban growth. Geographical environments with their 
‘yesultant economic consequences form undoubtedly an important factor in the shaping 
| of any civilisation. India’s culture, in my opinion, does not so much bear the impress 
| of forest meditations as of her peculiar geographical conditions and her rural mode of 
life. An agricultural community dispersed in innumerable centres of habitation is. 
bound to develop features of its own particularly in a country so richly endowed b: : 
nature as India. Life tends to become more individualistic, more narrow and ye 
‘more generalised in its range of vision. Agriculturists all over the world ar # E 
inclined to be fatalists and ready to shift a portion of their responsibilities to the shoulder a 
of Providence ; for is it not that whether they will reap the full harvest of their effox £ i i 
or not, depends upon the vagaries of forces beyond their control? Their interests ar, “i f 
strictly localised and the wider outlook which comes naturally to à citizen of a larg. ty 
urban centre does not easily inspire a village farmer. Problems of larger civil life di. -A 
. not vitally interest him, and hence it is the hardest task to organise into a compact ‘grou; 
the bulk of petty agriculturists. es . 
The strangest thing which strikes a foreigner about che socjal life of this country™ Ñ 
is the principle of social gradation which passes under ‘the compr ehensive term of caste. | 
There may not at first be visible any relation between the development of castes 
and the growth of village communities ‘and yet it is a noteworthy fact that’ caste is 
found to prevail in its strongest form in all communities of India addicted to a rural mode 
of life. Itis not confined to Hinduism but embraces within its fold communities bounå 
by such diver se religious traditions as those ‘of Islam, Christianity, Jainism and — 


Sikhism. 
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It has been fashionable in recent times to condemn this aspect of our social structure 
and social reformers have been vigorously inveighing against the evils of caste. Learned . 
monographs have been written about the development of caste and yetin my opinion the 
core of the problem has not yet been touched. Caste has been treated as some evil institu- 


tion, aS an excrescence which would overwhelm the Hindu society and which apparently 


renders the Indian people incapable of rising in the scale of nation-hood, or in fact of ` 
progressing in any sphare of life. Indian writers have followed the lead of European in 
the condemnation of caste. Risley’s dictum that “caste grows by fission’ hag, I think, 
been accepted, as true without adequate reasons. The eminent historian of Shivaji and 
Aurangzeb quotes with approval the remarks of Rabindra Nath Tagore, “ A temporary 
enthusiasm sweeps over the country and we imagine that it has been united ; but the rents 
and boles in our body social do their -work secretly; we cannot retain any noble idea 
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of life. He wanted to make this heterogencous society triumphant over all India. Le 
wove ropes of sand ; he attempted the impossible. Itis beyond the power of any man, 
it is opposed to the divine law of the universe, to establish the Swaraj of such a casie-ridden, 
isolated, internally-torn sect over a vast continent like India.” (Sircar’s Shivaji page 483 ) 

Sircar apparently holds the fissiparous tendencies of caste and the rivalries of 
caste-factions as primarily responsible for the downfall of the Maratha confederacy. In 
olher words so long as India does not getrid of the strangely persistent malady of caste, 
there is no hope of Swaraj. According to this hypothesis, the rise ofthe Mauryas and the 
dominion of the Guptas were merely fortuitous growths incompatible with the traditions or 
even the capacities of Indians. The Portuguese invented the word ‘caste’ to express the 
different system of social gradation which they found existing in this country. Caste has 
become a subject for learned study since the institution of the censusin the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Learned monographs have been compiled minutely describing the modes of life and 
the characteristic ceremonial clistinctions and various divisions of social grouping. T'o brand 
the inhabitants of India as caste-ridden is apparently sufficient proof of their general degrada- 
tion. The only ground so far as I can discover for this sweeping condemnation is that the In- 
dians have had the misfortune of following a different system of social stratification from 
ihe one prevailing in western countries. Iam not here to justify the various restrictions os 
regards the purity of food and drink which have come to associated with castes and the 
every day religious life of the Hindus. I only desire to emphasize the fact that caste ig 
not so much an institution as a principle or a system of social values and social gradation. 
Restrictions about food and drink are not the essence of caste. The line of demarcation 
between various castes fs not the differences as regards eating and drinking but the 
exclusiveness of marriage relations. Brahmans of Bombay are as much a separate caste 
from the Brahmans of Bengal as Bombay Brahmans from Bombay Vaishyas, because 
social groups in India are not primarily essentially distinguished by separate names so 
much as by their geographical limits for the purpose of mar riage unions. The geographi- 
cal mits within which every social group is free to have marriage relationships, are 
always more or less exactly defined. A Brahman of Bombay for instance marrying his 
daughter in a Brahman family of Bengal is almost as guilty of violating the rules and 
traditions of his caste as if he were to marry his daughter in a family of Bombay Vaish- 
yas. It must be admitted without any hesitation that in India and in all similar agri- 
cultural countries, everything has a tendency to be ossified and every tradition is apt 
to develop into an immutable precedent for future guidance. The life of an Indian is 
compounded of so many diverse clements, religious, superstitious and secular that it is 
difficult to disentagle the constituent factors and assign them to distinct categories of 
causal influences. Itisrather noteworthy that the word ‘caste’ has not a a precise eqni- 
valent in any of the vernaculars. dati, Varna, Biradari, all fail to convey the burden 
of meaning which the word caste carries. __ 

As I have already stated above, caste has to be regar ded not as an institnlion 
peculiar to Hinduism but as a principle of social gradation peculiar to this country. Jt 
is on this account that Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians, Sikhs and J ains are ull sffeciod 
by it. The only communities which are unaffected are the small urban communities of 
the Parsis end the Anglo-Indians. 
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E It will be found on. a closer and a more general analysis of the problem of caste 
thal the only two distinguishing charzctoristies of caste ave the restrictions regarding 
marriage and a certain continuity in the choice of professions. Other features regard- 
ing ceremonial distinctions and restrictions of food and drink which impress a foreigner 
ave not vital to the idea of caste as will be seenfrom the varying strength or weakness 
uf these restrictions in various parts of the country and even at various times. At 
Jagannath Puri, for instance, all restrictions about food and drink suddenly disappear 
‘even for the most orthodox Hindu. 

‘Agriculturists are usually more conservative and less progressive than town 
dwellers. Their life moves in arythmic cycle and their institulions have therefore a 
tendency to be inflexible and unchangeable. Village society is not subject to the same 
‘ gseilalions of fortune in the risc and fall of families as in urban centres teeming with 
the activities of trade and commerce. Consequently differences of rank and status 
persist longer in village communities than elsewhere. Differences of birth, of occupa- 
tion, of customs and even of race may alone or in combination have been responsible for 


originating this novel principle of social gradation peculiar to this country, It is note-- 


worthy however that there is no equivalent in any of the vernaculars or any of the 
classical languages of India for the word“ race’. 

The realisation of the malady caste is a new discovery of the nincteenth century. 

In spite of the laudaile efforts of reformers and writers, caste does not seem to have lost 
any of its hold over the minds of the people. This'is because that the real disease in 
the body social has not been properly diagnosed. The demand of the abolition of caste 
is meaningless because caste as an institution is non-existent, Ifit is desired to discard 
the peculiar principle of social grouping, it is a foolish demand, for history does not 
-yecord whole nations giving up their standards of social and moral value all of a sudden 
at the bidding of preachers and propagandists. {itis desired however to liberalise and 
expand and harmonise the idea of caste with modern requirements the demand is perfectly 
reasonable and worthy of all support. Hitherto all attempis at breaking up caste have 
resulted in the creation of other sections. Brahmos for instance do not recognise caste 
and vet they have formed as well-defined a section of the social body as any other. This 
is because che human mind has always attached a certain importance in the exclusivencss 
of marriage unions and it is natural for people of similar modes of life and status to associate 
together and form a coteries of their own. To condemn such coteries shows ignorance 
of some of the most vital instincts of humanity. What is needed is that these groups be 
not mutually jealous or hostile. Some of the exerecences which nave developed in 
the social fabric of this country are already disappearing with the impact of new forces. 
Rigidities of caste are easily observed in the stagnant and secluded atinosphere of 
village life. It is not possible to observe these niccties in the larger world of towns and 
cities, The greatest solvent therefore of the ceremonial rigidities of caste which call 
forth the wrath of patriots and social reformers, is to be found in the urbanisation of 
India and in the growth of travel and of communications. ‘Wo easterners have a natural 
reluctance to abandon names of longcherished traditions even though they may mean 
totally diferent things from what they did before. It is the same thing with caste, 
Caste has been singularly flexible and elastic. Its application has varied in accordance 
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with changing circumstances and environments. Too much emphasis is some times 
laid on the fact that it is birth alone which determines the social position of a Hindv. 
But instances are not wanting in Indian history when large bodies of men who were 
generally regarded. as members of a lower caste were suddenly elevated to one degree 
higher in the-social seale. The Nair of Madras is a case in point. The pace of pro- 
gress in social evolution is always slow and some times the ways in which social 
changes of vast import are effected are not easily recognisable or comprehensible. 

Students in our universities are taught about the great economic waste which 
results from the institution of caste. It is said that an Indian is restricted in the choice 
of his professions by his birth. An average man is not a very enterprising individual 
and occupations tend largely- to be hereditary even in countries which have not developed 
a high mobility of labour as England and Germany. There is this much however to 
be said as regards the influence of caste on the choice of occupation. Every social 
group hasa certain standard of cleanliness and honour which every member of that 
body is supposed to follow; for instance a Brahman may follow all occupations 
ranging from the position of a cook, to that of a soldier, or a tradesman but he shall 
not be a butcher or a tanner. Certain occupations are looked upon as inferior and hence 
` higher castes have ruled that none of their members will fall below the prescribed 
standard of honour and ‘cleanliness common in‘that caste. The use of social boycott 
-to keep up the transitions of an organised body is a universal practice in all groups 
of societies. It is not peculiar to caste. I do not think that caste has very much effect in 
hampering the mobility of labour or restricting the choice of occupations. 

On the other hand caste produces important economic influences by grading 
members of the same biradariin, the same social scale irrespective of their individual 
status. As social relations are primarily confined within the limits of a biradari 
a dbiradari as a whole: rises with the development of its individual members. 
The individual is inspired |to raise his diradaré to his level not only as a matter 
of social duty and noblesse oblige but as a matter of self-interest. The good of the 
community is deemed to be a higher end than the development of a mere- indivi- 
dual. In other words the’ principle of social stratification in this country lays. mutch 
greater emphasis on the elevation of communal groups than on the progress of in- 
dividuals. 

I have already shown that caste is characteristic in its rigidity of rural India and 
the hope of social reform in eliminating the evil features in, our body social lies in the 
development of transport and communications and in greater urbanisation of India. It is 
not possible to substitute different sets of social values in place of the standard adopted by 
Indians from times immemorial. What is possible is to widen the scope of social stratifica- 
tion and make social divisions more flexible and liberal in their outlook. Attention has 
therefore to be concentrated not so much on the abolition of caste as on its reformation. 

I have already indicated that Indian institutions strongly bear the impress of a 
rural civilisation. Some of the principal features of our national life are to be traced to 
our rural mode of living. Caste and family are indissolubly bound up with the continu- 
ance of village life. An unpartitioned family isa logical development in an agricultural 
community. Limited quantity of land, periodic necessity for adult labour and paucity 
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of other sources of livelihood fortify the position and intensify the utility of a joint 
family. The limitations of such a family and its cramping effects on the free growth 
of individual initiative and ambition.“have long been recognised. Even „Manu laid 
down in his Code thata separate and divided family acquired greater religious merit than un- 
divided family ; but just as the fortress-like structure of a village was the logical sequence 
' of the compelling circumstances of an age when the writ of the central government did not 
' run quite as effectively as in these days of mechanical transport,-the evolution of the joint 
family was an economic necessity of a rural community and religious merit had to bė gacri- 
ficed to the needs of every day existence. I shall not dwell at length on the important, con- 
sequences which follow from the almost universal prevalence of an undivided family. It 


goes without saying that if individualism is partially checked, altruism is in some measure 


fostered. It is on account of family circumstances that the operation of economic “forces 
is substantially different from what one would expect in western communities which con- 
fine the use of the word family to much narrower limits than in India. A western family 
consists of a man and his wife and bis unmarried children. With us itis an indefinite 
body much larger in scope and in numbers. On a balance of evidence it must be admitted 
that the undivided family does not tend to the unfettered development of an individual 
and hampers the growth of enterprise and initiative. The atmosphere of a joint family has 
important bearings on national character. Authority is the very essence of our family or- 
ganisation and the same spirit of authoritarianism runs through the entire fablic of our 


national life. The duty of obedience to elders is enforced and impressed on us from our child-. 


hood. As the individual is merged.in the family group, the interests of this body must 
always be considered as the prime factor in all his schemes of life. It will not be difficult 
to foresee the logical development of such a conception of family life. Enterprise and 
experiment cannot be lightly undertaken because the fates of more than one individual 
are involved. An Indian therefore appreciates the prospect of a stable and assured mode of 


living however humble, rather than an uncertain life of affluénce and glory. Fatalism 


is a quality easily engendered, leading to easy acquiescence in the routine of humdr um life 
as well as to a spirit of unreasonable optimism which not infrequently leads to strange and 
unexpected follies. Co-operation on an equal footing does not easily. flourish in this 
country. The history of our joint stock companies-is a convincing testimony of this 
generalisation. I have not now time to discuss in detail the repercussions of village life 
and the joint family of our national character. I would once again emphasise the over- 
` whelming importance of village life on the development of our body social and the charac- 
teristic features of our polity past and present. g 
—N, C. MEHTA. 
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OMAR KHAYYAM. 
OMARIAN LITERATURE. ° 


O much has been written about Omar Khayyam and such an amount of literature 

has sprung up around the rubbayyat that it would require the work of a life-time 

to wade through itall. And itis doubtful if after wading throu gh it one could say 
anything new or original on the subject, 
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This literature vast as it is, is entirely European. Oriental Scholars for some reasen ' 
or other seem to have ignored Omar’s claim to greatness asa poet. The rubbayyat re- 
mained buried for a period of 700 years till they were rescued from the dust of oblivion 
by the genius of the west, European scholars therefore are alone responsible for our 
author’s greatness. 

Omar Khayyam was first introduced to western readers by Dr. Thomas Hydein 1700. 
He was followed by two German professors who translated a few quatrains in German verse. 

In the late fifties of the last century our author was taken in hand by Mr. Fitz- ` 
gerald at the instigation of Professor Cowell. Fitzgerald’s first attempt met with the same 
fate as the original rubbayyat and remained uncared for in a penny box buta later 
edition met with a better fate and soon rose to the fame of 7 guineas a copy. After this 
edition after edition and print after print appeared in quick succession in almost all 
countries of the world. With such wide publicity the rubbayyat acquired the popularity 
of a cult and they were recited and quoted on every possible occasion. 

No drawing room was considered completely furnished without an illustrated 
copy of Fitzgerald in it, 

Sir Percy Sykes says in his history of Persia that 90 per cent. of the fair sex who visit 
the British museum library, do so, to get some information about the poet of Nishapur, A 
club was also formed in London after the name of the post, whose members used to wear 
rose in their button holes as they imagined that the poets grave was covered by rose 
flowers. They requested the Shah of Persia throngh the British Ambassador to have 
Omar’s grave repaired, but the Shah was very much amused to hear that Omar was a great 
Persian poet. ‘Truly the prophet is not honoured in his own country. 

Side by side with this popular enthusiasm, the learned orientalists also took up the 
study of rubbayyat and much midnight oil was burnt in trying to fix the text and throw 
light on the life of the author. z 

Professor Schowkowsky of St. Petersburgh wrote a learned paper in 1897 in which 
he brought together the references to Omar Khayyam in the works of historical and contem- 
porary writers together with a mass of other information which was hitherto unknown. 
This paper was translated by Denison Ross into English and the information contained 
in it was made available to English readers. This gavea fresh impetus to Omarian 
Studies, libraries were searched, museums were ransacked, old Mss. were dug up compared 
with one another and scrutinised witha view to separate the true Omarian from 
spurious quatrains. . 

This let loose aflood of literature on the public press which was simply appalling, 
Articles appeared in periodical press, monographs critical and uncritical, translations in 
prose and verse by those who understood Omar and by those who thought they understood 
him poured in from every country in the world. 

Out of all this medley of compositions Fitzgerald, Heron-Allon and Whinfieldg 
works are the most popular among English speaking people while M. Nicolas French 
translation enjoys undisputed favour on the continent. 

Life of Omar Khayyam.—But notwithstanding all the labor and erudition which 
has been spent on the study and elucidation of rubayyat, very little has been added to 
our knowledge of the life history of cur hero. 
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. Like other greatmen Omar was not born great, nor did he become great during his 


life-time nor even soon after death but he became great after a peaceful sleep of 700 years. 
In this period of oblivion the little that was known of him was too forgotten. However 
from fragmentary references in contemporary writers we are able to piece together a very 
imperfect sketch of his history. Omar’s full name was Ghiasuddin Abulfatah Omar ibn-i- 
Ibrahim-il-Khayyam. He uses Khayyam aş his nom-de-plume in his rubayyat, from 
which it has been inferred that he was tent maker by profession, though this fact has not 
been recorded by any contemporary historian. But it is to be noted that Khayyam forms 
part of his father’s name as given here; it is therefore not improbable that it was his 
father’s profession though not his own. 

Omar Khayyam was born and brought up at Nishapur in the province of Khorasan. 


The exact date of his birth is not known. Professor Browne of Cambridge after critical 


examination of all the data has put it down to be between 1050 and 1060 A.D. Ibnulasir, 
the great historian of the Mongols on the other hand has recorded in his Alkamil that 
Malikshah the Seljuk had established in the year 1074-75 an observatory and appointed a 
committee of eminent astronomers to compute and reform the Jelali calendar. He states 
that Omar Khayyam was one of the members of the committee. Now if we accept 
Ibnulasir’s date as correct then according to Browne’s computation Omar was 14 or to the 


outside 19 years old when he sat on thig committee. This is obviously improbable, even 


after making allowance for Oriental precocity. Iam therefore inclined to think that a 
shifting of the date to ten years earlier, i.e, to between 1040 and 1050, will give us the more 
probable date of his birth. 

From Ibnulasir’s reference we further gather that Omar was a- great mathematician 
and an astronomer. 

This is confirmed by Nidhami Aruzi Samarcundi in his Chahar Magala. Nidhami 
knew Omar personally in Balkh in the year 1112-13, and he visited Omar's grave in 1135 
as he says some years after that great man had veiled his face in the dust. He speaks of 
Omar with great reverence and calls him Hujjat-ul-Huq or the argument of truth. 

Najmudin, Razi a Sufi writer of the 13th century, after acknowledging Omar asa 
man of a great learning, denounces him in no unmeasured terms as a heretic and atheist and 
quotes these 2 rubbays of his in proof of his denunciation. ) 
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Alqifli another writer of the same school and same period expresses similar 
opinion about Omay’s religious views and says that although later Sufis have discovered in 
Omar’s verse meanings agreeable to their own doctrines but in reality Omar’s inward 
meanings arc like stinging serpents to ecclesiastical law and full of malice. 

These pious men used to call Omar a philosopher by way of sarcasm. Omar refers 
to this in one of the quatrains. 
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It is not necessary to quote further references from contemporary writers. It is 
sufficient to note that all contemporary writers without.exception bear testimony to his 
learning as a mathematician, a philosopher and an astronomer but curiously enough none 
refers to him -as a poet. 

From these references we may assume that Omar very probably was aman of 
advanced views and afree thinker, and as such he must have had disputations with 
learned men of his day like Imam Ghizali. In these disputations we may be sure abuse 
. which is the argument of ignorance was freely used and Omar was called Fasiq, Mulhid, 
and Zandiq to which we find reference in one of his rubbays. 
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This is all the authentic information which we can gather from contemporary 
writer. 

Later writers with more zeal than accuracy have embellished the story of our hero 
with a fanciful embroidery of fiction. 

One of these tales is quoted by Browne from Jam/’ut-tawarikh in his Literary 
History of Persia. f 

Nidham-ul-mulk, Hassan Sabbah and Omar Khayyam were at school in Nishapur, 
and there in boyish fashion, conceived for one another a devoted friendship, which culmi- 
nated in their partaking of each others blood and registering a solemn vow, that whichever 
of them should attain to high rank and lofty degree, should protect and help the others. 

Now it happened by train of circumstances, fully set forth in the history, of the 
house of Seljuq, that the Nidham-nul-mulk attained to the position of Prime Minister. Omar 
Khayyam waited upon him and reminded him of the vows and covenant of their boyish 
days. The Nidham-ul-mulk recognising these old claims said “I give thee the govern- 
ment of Nishapur and all its dependencies”. But Omar who was a great’ man anda philo- 
gopher and a man of sense, replied, “I have no desire to administer a province or to exer- 
cise authority over the people, rather assign to me a stipend or pension. So the Nidham-ul- 
mulk assigned to him ten thousand dinars from the treasury of Nishapur to be paid 
over to him annually without deduction or tax”. 

Now there is nothing inherently improbable in this story, but when we examine 
the chronology it is only then that we find the story to be a pure fabrication. 

Nidham-ul-mulk was born in the year 1012-13 while Omar as we have noted 
before was born in 1040-50 it will thus be obvious that Nidham-ul-mulk must have been 
between 30 and 40 years of age at the time of Omar’s birth. 

This story is repeated in the Sha’ ar-ul-Ajam and given a prominent place in hig 
notice of Omar Khayyam by the late Maulana Shibli. 

It seems to me surprising that a man of Shibli’s learning who had access to original 


sources should have failed to exercise the necessary caution before accepting the story 
as a historical fact. 
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, The internal evidence from the rubbayat thr OWS a. considerable light on the 
character of our author. 


From one of the quatrains we learn that he had mastered all the learning and had 
become notorious for his heretical views at the early age of thirty, a possible refer ence to 
the committee of astronomers. 
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In a Dus he refers to his knowledge of astronomy, 
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Omar appears to bave held in contempt the narrow bigotry and hypocritical con- 
. ceit of the so-called Moslem divines which he did not hesitate to express in bitter inves- 
tive z biting sarcasni. 
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That he must have experience good deal of persecution for his fearless exposure 
of the intolerant hypocrites is certain, considering the times in which he lived. It is 
said that he very narrowly escaped the fate or Mansuri-i-Hallaj by: his timely repairing 
to Mecca for the pilgrimage. This is faintly echoed in the following, quatrain. 
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Omar lived to the mature age of 75 to 80 years. He refers to his age in one of 
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| the quatrains. ; | 
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From this reference we may infer that he was hail and hearty and enjoying life 
at the age of 70 and in all pr obability he must have liveda few years longer after com- 


posing this rubbayi. | 
It further proves that though he sang the praises of the daughter of vine to an 


extent wkich leads one to think that he drank to excess but that docs not seem to have 
prevented kim from living to a good old age. 


Omar Khayyam was buried at Nishapur where his grave was visited by his 


friend and admirer Nidhami Aruzi in the year 1135 some years after Omar’s death from 
which it is conjectured that he died in 1123. 
This is the opinion which he records about himself, 
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The question has been at different times asked whether the wine the praises of 
which are so sweetly sung in Omar’s rubbayyats is the veritable juice of grape or an 
allegory for love divine. And it has been differently answered according to what 
meanings have been read in the rubbayyat This is generally influenced by the readers’ 
own predilictions, 

Fitzgerald and writers of the English school have taken the wine literally as 
such and have come to the conclusion that Omar was an epicure, pure and simple, and 
nothing but a coarse bibbler of the juice of grape who spent day and night in Bacchanalian 
debauches on the pretext of seeking relief from the aches and sorrows of existence. 

_ On the face of it it seems unlikely that a deep thinker, and a philosopher like 
Omar who suecessfully held his own against the pedantic intolerance should be given to 
the vulgar habit of drinking, especially in ~he days when his opponents were all powerful 
and could interpret the law as they liked. If Omar had been a drunkard, there wag 
nothing to prevent those unscrupulous men from passing a fatwa and getting themselves rid 
of his biting invective. 

The opposite view that Omarian wine is allallegorical is held by M. Nicolas in 
Europe and the Sufis of the pantheistic schoo] of thought in the East. 

These are two extreme views. Perhaps the truth lies between the two. We 
have already noted that two Sufi writers Alyifti and Najamuddin Razi who were practically 
Omar’s contemporary did not consider Omar as one of the fraternity. They condemned 
him for his unorthodox, quatrains, presumebly having failed to recognise any esoteric 
meaning in them or allegory in the daughter of vine, whom Omar had taken for sponse. 

To answer this question satisfactorily it is necessary to digress fora few minutes and 
say a few words about sufiism. The term Sud ordinarily speaking is very loosely employed. 
The term is indiscriminately applied to twc if not three schools of thought which have jo- 
thing in common between them. _ 

(1) One of these schools of thought may be called the Arabian, monotheistic school 
or esoteric Mohamedanism. 

. It takes up its stand upon the funcamental article of belief in two existences 
- one of which is eternal or “gadim ” and isthe creator, and the other is non-eternal or 
 hadis”’ and is the created. 

The ultimate goal of man is to secure knowledge or Gnosis of God shedue which is. 
‘Cilmi ” and “ hali.” The Gnosis is an affaic of the heart, not of head. In it the ordinary 
instruments of knowledge such as “ istidlal” or inference, “tashbih” or assimillation are 
of no avail. 

Hal or inward perception of the Divine can be awakened and developed by certain 
practices including the obligatory observances of Islamic religion. These practices are 
called “ mujahidat” i.e., purity, poverty, prayer, fasting and the giving up of the pleasures 
of life. By these means we are freed from worldly attachments and are enabled by degrees 
(mukamat) to reach toa stage of hal when the divine grace unlocks the door of knowledge 
and God is known. 

The Salik now becomes a “wali” and acquires supernatural powers. The Sufi’s 
claim that this school originated from prophst’s time and they include the companions, the 
first 4 khalifs, all the Imams and Ahil-ibait among the Sufis, 
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The 14 recognised sects of this school of thought such as Taifuri, Nuri, Karakhi, 
J unaidi, etc. were established by teachers at different times. The Sufis have invented a 
special phraseology and have developed a peculiar literature of their own. True to the 
teaching of Islam they have excluded the use of wine from their phraseology both in alle- 
gorical and literal sense. 

The teachings of this school are set forth in detail i in the Kashñlmah. jub of Haj- 
weri, 

It is to be noted that this sufiism views with horror all pantheistic doctrines and 
calis the haluli and lanasakhin godless and reprobate. This school of rigid and uncom- 
promising austerity which denies to itself the temporary pleasures of this life in order 
to enjoy eternal bliss in after life, has been the target of raillery and banter of poets who 
have sung of divine love in the pantheistic sense of separation. 

(2) The second school may be called the Indo-Persian or the pantheistic school. 

It is not necessary for us to consider in this place the source of its origin,.as to 
whether it came from the neo-platonic school of Alexandria or from the Vedantic school 
of India or whether it appeared de novo as a protest or natural reaction after the unbend- 
ing rigidity of Islamic monotheism. It is sufficient to note that its rise among the 
Moslems is associated with the name of Mansur-i-Hallaj, who was crucified in Bagdad 
` during the reign of Khalif Muqtadar for preaching the unity of self and God under the 
famous Sufic formula Analhaq. 

This school believes in one existence and “one only. This eaten is eter nal and 
uncreate, and the material world thereof is the visible expression. 
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, The individual becomes detached from the primary existence .for reason which 
ig a mystery, he wanders through a cycle of existences like- a drop of mist, - hail, 
or rain but ultimately returns to the bosom of the sea in virtue of its identity in 
essence. 
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This school has latterly developed into two branches. 


(a) Those who rigidly adhere to the unity of existence and believe that the 
phenominal world and the godhead are cne and the same. 
They call themselves followers cf ama oost. 
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(b) The second branch differs from the foregoing in the fact that it- regards 
the identity of the variegated display of the phenominal world and God in the 
sense that the former is merely a reflection from the divine source of light. They 
think every thing ed jf x. 
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Hafiz, Omar, Faizi and Abulfazal belong to this pantheistic school. 

Pantheistic school is not a sect organised like the monotheistic school and equipped 
with literature and phraseology of its own. 

On the other hand being a heterodox doctrine it had to carry on its propaganda 
under the cover of phraseology which it borrowed from the monotheistic sect giving it its 
own and subtle interpretations. 

Followers of this school don’t call though they allow themselves to be called 
Duf. They do make use of wine as an allegorical expression for divine. 

(3) There is however a third school of thought which may be called the Pergo-. 
Arabian school. This school is represented by Maulana Room, Jami and Iraqi. The teach- 
ing of this school is a compromise between the two above-mentioned schools ora graft of 
pantheism on Islamic monotheism. The term Sufi is indifferently applied to the followers 
of the above-mentioned three schools. It is therefore important to differentiate as to which 
school the individual belongs when the terms Sufi is applied to him. 

Having explained the different forms of sufism we are in a position to judge as to 
which of these schoolsif any our author belonged. In the first place we have the author- 
ity of the two monotheistic Sufis. Alqifti and Najamuddin for saying that Omar did not 
belong to that school. Secondly Alqifti says that later Sufishave discovered meaning in 
Omar's writings which arein agreement with their doctrines. By later Sufis he undoubt- 
edly means pantheistic Sufis. Thirdly Omar’s Rubbayat are decidedly as pantheistic as the 
writings of the most rabid of that school can be. Fourthly Omar being well conversant with 
the phraseology of pantheistic sufism he uses wine indiscriminately for divine love as well 
as for the juice of grape. i 

To illustrate this I quote two quatrains in one of which the poet refers to his 
favorite beverage and in the other to the divine love. P 
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THE TEXT OF THE RUBBAYYAT. 


Old Persian Mss. of the Rubbayyat are preserved in the libraries of Oxford and 
Cambridge universities and the British museum. There is one in the obliothique nation- 
ale of Paris and another in the imperial library of Berlin. Of these the oldest is the one in 
the Oxford library and is dated 1461 A. D. the one in Paris was written in 1518. Besides 
these Mss, there are lithographed editions printed in Calcutta, Bombay, Tehran, Tabriz, 
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and Lucknow. 
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In all these copies the quatrains are arranged in radif order which is the most un- 
natural. They are not arranged according to the subject they deal with or the chronological 
order in which they were composed. The number of quatrains in different copies varies, 
The Oxford copy zontains the smallest number 158 and Miss Cadell’s collection no fewer 
than 1200. In th.s variety in the number of rubbays it is not easy to differentiate as to 
which of them are the composition of our author and which are by other writers. 

Unfortune tely i it is a common failing in the east that works of an unknown writer 
are fathered on tc a well-known author, or a person passes his own composition for that of 
a great man. This is done with a view better to enjoy the reflected glory or to read one’s 
own meaning in the work ofa great author. Arguing on these lines European scholars 
have drawn the conclusion that the text with the smallest number, must represent: the 
genuine composition, and the editions with larger number of rubbays must have got 
swollen by additions of spurious accretions. Oxford Mss. with the smallest number of 
rubbays by common consent is therefore the most acceptible. Fitzgerald and Hero-Allen 
and Whinfield have used the text of this Mss. for their translations while M. Nicolas, the 
French writer hag made use of the Tabriz edition. 

But this lme of argument is fallacious. In dealing with the text of the rubbayat 
we ave not dealing with a book which the author wrote ont or composed connectedly at 
one sitting. The zubbayat are disconnected, each „£h; containing a complete idea is a 
composition in self. They were composed at various times suggested by events extend- 
ing over the whels life-time of the author...They were perhaps scribbled as they were 
composed on scraps of papers, in note books, or on the margin of other books or commit- 
ted to memory by an admiring friend or pupil. They must have been therefore collected at 
different times by different persons. 

A text collected in this variety of ways can not be expected to be uniform or 
to contain the same or the same number of rubbays. 

Tnternal evidence unfortunately does not help us much as the Persian language 
is not much differant to-day to what it was in Omar’s time. 

Professor Scowkowsky with commendable labor has traced 82 rubbays of 
suppose Omariar. collection in the ‘works of other authors such as, Abulkhair, 
Abusaid, Baba Tahir, Maulana Rum, Hafiz, Avicenna, ete. Some of these authors having 
lived before and others after Omav’s time. 

These quatrains have been called by him wandering quatrains, 

But it seems to me that by a parity of reasoning the same objection om be 


| applied to other c.aimants as to our author. 


RUBBAYS EXAMINED. 
Before proceeding to examine the Rubbays, I will reproduce an extract from an 
article which I wrote some years ago on the same subject. 
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Viewed in this light the rnbbays contain the disjointed views of the author on the 

problems of life as they struck him during the course of a life of 5 and 70 years. 
= These views can be constructed irto a system of philosophy by a process of pick- 
ing and choosing as has been. successfully clone by Fitzgerald. 

Fitzgerald was an artist of high order. He borrowed. the canvas from the east. He 
picked out his colours from Omar’s studio, but he used his own brush. The result of his 
labors is a masterpiece of art. Itis granc nay itis sublime, but it is Fitzgerald’s own 
creation, Itis not Omar Khayyam. 

The other writers who have followed in Fitzgerald’s footsteps have merely picked 
up crumbs from his table. 
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I look upon Omar’s rubbayyat asa log book ofa mariner who had set out in 
search of a haven bf peace, and sails his frail bark on the storrn-tcssed sea of existence, 
and faithfully reecrds all his experiences of the sunshine and shade, of the buffetting of 
waves and the peazeful calm which he encounters in his long and weary voyage. 

To look at the rubbayat in their proper prospective and in order to appreciate the 
light and shade of the picture contained therein we must place ourselves in the surround- 
ings in which our author lived, toiled and had his being. 

Speaking =n general terms, the oriental view of life is pessimistic. There is no» 
thing lasting in the world. Everything is transitory and fleeting. Man is born, he lives 


a span of life and ihen dies. Nations like individuals rise and perish, their ashes giving 


birth to new nations. Within historical memory we can recall the death of Chaldea and 
Babylon and the Hirth of Syria and Ancient Persia. They in their turn after shining in 
the firmament of greatness and glory, passed away into dark shadows of everlasting 
slience, The glories of Rome were reared on the ruins of Athens. The great empires of 
Hannibal and the Sesars went the way of their predecessors, Mountains rise where con- 
tinents sink, stars shine where suns set. Impermancence is writ large on the face of every 
thing mortal. 


Transitoriness is the thread round which the bead of existence is strung. Life ig but 
a bubble on the bcsom of the vast deep, a flash in the darkness of eternity, a sob in ever- 
lasting silence. 

The world is a caravan serai, in which the weary traveller ci comes to stay for a while 
and after a brief sejourn wends his way, whence he comes whither he goes or why he 
comes and why he goes are mysteries hidden from the ken of man. 

Around th_s central theme are strung the pearls of religion, of philosophy and 
science, in China, India, Persia, and Arabia. This is our common heritage. This is the 
message of the East. 


These queztions have vexed the mind of man in all ages and all countries in east ag 
well ag west. But-with this difference that where as the impermanence of life though real- 
ised in the west, it remained only a riddle for the exercise of the learned and the curious to 
try to unravel while in the east it formed the blood and fibre of our existence and the very 
breath of our national life. 

Omar Khsyyam must have thought long and deep over these questions. And 
this we find in his rubbayyat. i 

He starts with the conventional formula. He addresses himself to the oneness 
to the mercy and :ustice of the author of existence. 


If I myself upon a looser creed 

Have loosely strung the jewel of good deeds 
Let this one thing for my atonement plead 
That one for two I never did misread 


OMAR KHAYYAM : 21 


O thou who burnt in heart for those who burn 
In hell whose fires. thyself shonld feed in turn 
How long be crying mercy on them God 

Why who art thou to teach and he to learn. 
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But after searching in his heart of hearts he turns away. For if God is the author 

ofall then why there should be sin and if there is sin and evil in the world whose fault it is ? 


Then said a second ne’er a peevish boy 

Would break the bowel from which he drank in joy 
And He that with his hand the vessel madé 

Will surely not in after wrath destroy. 


Then he bitterly cries out. 


O Thou who didst with pitfall and with gin 

Beset the road I was to wander in 3 

Thou will not with predestination round 

Enmesh me and irnapute my fall to sin 7 
Oh, Thou who man of baser earth didst make 

And who with Eden didst devise the snake 

For all the sin wherewith the face. of man 

Is blackened man’s forgiveness give and take. 
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Well he turns away from such reflections in rage and despair and very nearly 
comes to deny the very existence of God. 


And strange to tell, among the earthen lot P a N Y 9 g 
5 } 


Some could articulate, while others not 
And suddenly one more impatiently cried 
Who is the potter pray and who the pot ? 
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_ Then if Godis not theauthor of it all, but there is no denying the fact that 
there is evil prasent in the world, that there is unequal distribution of pleasure and 
pain of happiness and misery, who is responsible for it. Isit destiny ? Is it predestination ? 

The morning finger writes and having writ 
Moves on. nor all our piety and wit 


Shall lure it back to cancel half a line 
Nor all our tears wash out a word of it. 


But wha: after all is this destiny, he calls it falak, charkh, sipehr, gardoon, calls it 
bitter names for its partiality. But if we are bound by the inexorable destiny what about 


the destiny itself. 
And that inverted bow! they call the sky 


: Whereunder crawling coop’d we live and die 
Lift not your hands to it for help for it 
As impotently moves as you and I 


It can’t be surely this impotent destiny. 


I sent my soul through the invisible 

Some letter of that after life to spell 

And by and by my soul returned to me 
And answered I myself am heav’n and hell. 
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He turns to men of piety and learning and finds that they are deluded men trying 
to delude mankind by hypocrisy and conceit, he turns from them in disgust and 
contempt. 
Who all the saints and sages who discuss'd 
Of the two worlds so learnedly are thrust 


Like foolish prophets forth their words to scorn 
Are scattered, and their mouths are stopt with dust. 
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And at long last after wandering through this weary road he imagines he descries 
the light, and calls ont with pride. But if I am He and Heisme then why this magic show. 


For in and out above, about, below 

’ Tis nothing but a magic shadow show 

Played in a box whose candle is?the sun 
Round which we phantom figures come and go 
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Af last baffled in every way and in all directions he bows his head in ignorance 
and honestly confesses that the mystery is beyond human solution. 
There was a door to which I found no key 
There was a veil past which I could not see 


Some little talk awhile of me and thee 
There seemed and then no more of thee aud me. 
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- This is the wail which has gone forth from the agony of human heart. It resound- 
ed in the silent groves of India in the time of Upanishads “neti neti” and its echo is still 
heard in the 19th century. 

“ Behind the veil behind the veil.” 


Sa dka 
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E often hear our critics say that educated India is very political. This is probably 
true--and for my part I do not regret the over-political character of the atmos- 
phere in which we live, move and have our being in this country. We are yet struggling for 
the recognition of our nationality. Naturally and very properly we feel that without political 
freedom we cannot reach to the full and final stage of self-realisation as a people who 
have a distinctive contribution to make to the sum total of human thought and endeavour. 
And yet curiously enough, behind all this political work, these political agitations, there 
is little political thinking, little understanding of what democracy whether considered as a 
mere form of Government oras a form of society implies or would mean for India. 
Saturated with the ideas of mid- Victorian liberalism, we seem to think in terms of English 
political institutions and assume that India’s political salvation lies in modelling her 
institutions on those of England. 

The whole diffculty arises from the failure of the average Indian politician to 
distinguish between national freedom and democratic Government. The Indian nationalist 
who waxes eloquent over the supposed merits of a democratic system of Government is 
not, necessarily, by conviction a democrat, The spectacle of his country being ruled by 
an alien bureaucracy controlled by a democracy removed six thousands miles away from 
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the scene ož its activity is galling to his sense of national self-respect, and very naturally 
he desires to end a state of affairs in which it is not possible for, as Mr. Gokhale once 
put it, the tallest of us to reach to the full height of our stature. He sees in the Dominion 
type of self-Government a means whereby his national self-respect can be satisfied and 
the conneztion with Great Britain which he values maintained. It is a perfectly intelligible 
position—this—and one with which one can sympathise. The politician has not to busy 
himself with eternal verities—he has to accept facts as they are and whatever structure he 
builds he must necessarily build on existing foundations. 

What India’s contribution would have been to the art and science of Government 
if she hac not come under British control it is idle to speculate. For India, however, it is 
no longer possible to lead an isolated life. We have in the country the stirrings of a new 
life and it seems to me that any discussion affecting the political future of this country, if it is 
to be of any real value, must be based on a survey of conditions as they arc and as they are 
likely to ke for sometime to come. Now, whatever we as Indian Nationalists might think of 
the methcds by which the British power was established and is maintained in this country, 
we must if, we are at all fair, admit that British rule has in its indirect results rendered 
great services to the cause of democracy in its dual aspect’ of liberty and equality. Our 
civilisation which has survived the ravages of time and the onslaught of foreign invasions 
has been shaken to its very foundation—and to-day one might say without exaggeration 
that.there is in the country a conscious striving after not merely the form but the reality 
of democratic Government. Indeed, it would bs no exaggeration to say that the democratic 
movemens in India is the product of forces created by our contact with the modern world. 

Fzom what I have said about the failure of the average Indian politician to dis- 
tinguish Letween national freedom and democratic Government, it must not be inferred that 
I, inany way, wish to suggest that the country is either unsuited for democracy or that there 
is an inherent incapacity in us for democratic Government. Indian Nationalists have 
rightly little patience with those self-constituted champions of what they describe as the 


voiceless millions who are still ante-deluvion enough to persist in hugging the belief that 


India is unchanging and unchangeable. Rightly or wrongly, India'or at any rate politi- 
cal India has accepted the worship of democracy and for the Indian nationalist who 
believes in freedom as a spiritual principle the nationalist cum democratic movement is 
a movement of purification and redemption. 

Democracy, however, is capable of more than one interpretation and it is, I hope, 
permissib:e to hold that the last word on demccracy whether considered as a form of 
society or as a form of Government has not been -uttered by the west. No country can 
long remain satisfied witha constitution which has not been evolved by it but imposed 
upon it by an alien power, however well intentioned, for it is but a truism to say that 
political iastitutions are the expression in organised collective life of the genius of a 
people. As a people we are yet struggling to discover our national soul, our peculiar 
national genius and it may be that in years to come when we have reached political 
maturity we shall have something definite to contribute to the science and art of democratic 

Government as we know it to-day. For one thing the conditions in India are in some 
respects almost unparalleled in the history of the world. We bave in this country a vast 
congeries of races, differing in religion, language and even cultural and historie tradition, 
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working for the achievement of a common nationality. The very consummation of 
this aspiration would be a great contribution to the science and art of politics and 
it is hardly conceivable that a great people like the Indians would always worship at 
the shrine of western denocracy without evolving a type which will best suit their genius 
and the requirements of their country. Itis a matter of some satisfaction that the 
more clear-sighted of the Indian politicians have begun to recognise what must to most 
of us have appeared as a truism, and for those of us who believe in constitutional 
action, Mrs. Besant’s latest proposal for a convention which would determine the 

-future constitution of India is not withouta significance all the greater because of the 
support it has received from the more moderate leaders of Indian opinion. 

But I am digressing. My object is not to outline a constitution for the India of 
the future. I only wish to invite your attention to certain broader aspects of the demo- 
cratic movement— especially in its political aspect—in this country and for this it might 
perhaps be not wholly irrelevant to discuss briefly the theory of democracy as developed 
inthe west, the defects inherent or otherwise which its working have disclosed and the 
rocks and shoals which threaten it and which it must avoid if it is to be saved from wreck- 
age. Such a discussion might have some lessons for us. For whatever be the ultimate 
political future of India, the problems which will face a democratic India will not after 
all be very different from what they are in other countries which enjoy representative insti- 
tutions. For even those of us with whom å belief in representative institutions has become 
an article of political faith there is much in our present politics which might well make 
us ponder—and we may with reason ask whether our experience of the working of 
representative Government has after all really been such as to confirm the hopes that 
were once entertained of it by the great libsral thinkers of the nineteenth century. 

It must be obvious to even the most casual observer of recent tendencies that repre- 
sentative democracy is on its trial in a very real sense. All the world over and especially 
the western world, there is a growing distrust of Parliament and Parliamentary institutions. 
It has to protect itself against the insidious propaganda of communists, direct actionists, 
anarchists and all those who would either challenge the authority of the state or would 
limit its scope and functions in one way or the other. It is not uncommon to hear echoes 
of this note of dissatisfaction with representative democracy even in this country, where 
among at all events the older leaders of the nationalist movement there was almost a 
pathetic belief in the perfectability of representatve Government. 

I have referred to the growing distrust in representative Government, as Mill would 
have put it, as the ‘ideally best polity.’ Toa certain extent this distrust is the inevitable 

-result of the experience that we have had of the working of representative institutions 
in England, France and the United States. The working of the democratic machinery 
in these countries show how difficult it is for the popular will to realise itself effectively 
through the representative system. The problem in the west as here in this country is 
how to make democracy a real living force—how to make the average citizen an active par- 
ticipant in the conduct of public affairs. Under the false pretence of a representative 
democracy, we have, so the critics urge, a machinery in the great democratic countries of 
to-day, a system in which the real spirit of democracy pulses but feebly and irregularly. The 


“meaning” says Mill “of representative Government is that the whole people or some 
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“numerous portion of them exercise through deputies periodically elected by themselves, 
“the ultimate controlling power which, in every constitution, must reside some- 
“where. They must be masters, whenever they please, of all the operations of 
“Government.” Commenting on this definition, Mr. Ellis Powell in his very able 
‘introduction to his book on the Essentials of self-Government points out “ that 
“neither the people, in the widest sense of the word, nor the electors are in these 
‘islands masters whenever they please of all the operations of Government, except in so 
“faras they have the ultimate power to assert their mastery atany time by limited 
“ physical force. Apart from that last and worst resource of desperate subjects, their only 
“real and continuous power over the Government lies in the manifestation of their 
“sentiments at bye-elections. Except for such notice as it may think fit to take of these 
“phenonena any Government in this country may under existing constitutional 
“circumstances pursue its course in serene indifference to or defiance of the wishes of the 
“electorate. Itis a striking and almost a melancholy fact that in the land to which the 
does not existat least in a form consistent with Mill’s definition.” 

The quotation which I have made above does not overstate the case. Since 
the publication of Mr. Powell’s book in 1909, the Parliament Act of 1910, which deprived 
the House of Lords of a power which it may have exercised arbitrarily in certain cases 
but which did provide some check over an arbitrary executive nominally controlled by a 
House of Commons where it has a permanent majority secured at an election fought 
probably not on any clear or definite issue and representing in some cases not even 
a majority of the’nation, has only gone to make the representative system even more 
unreal than it was before. The fact is that under the present system the centre of political 
gravity has shifted-from the House of Commons and the nation. to the inner cabinet—the 
resultant not of the freakish eccentricities of this or that forceful: orronality but of the 
inher en defects of the system itself. 

“The English system,” writes Professor Lewell “seems to be approximating more 
and more to a condition where the cabinet initiates everything, frames its own policy, sub- 
“ mits that policy toa searching criticism in the House and adopts such criticism as it deems 
“ best ; but where the House, after all this been done, must accept the acts and proposals of 
“the Government as they stand or pass a vote of censure and take the chances of a change 
“of Ministry or dissolution.” Now, whatever merits this system might possess, it must 
for its efficient functioning depend upon the party system which, however necessary 
it may be for the proper working of responsible Government, has the inevitable effect 
of destroying the independence of the private member, whose sole duty would seem 
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to be to vote with the party at the behest of the party whip. So far as actual legislation - 


is concerned, the private member takes little share in initiating it; even his 
opportunities of criticism of individual acts and measures are limited, for private 
members have only limited time at their disposal and official business has, under 
the rules cf the House, precedence over private business. The tendency on the 
part of the executive to encroach in various subtle ways upon the privileges of the House of 
Commons has gone on increasing and shows no signs of dimunition. The House of 


Commons merely exists to register the decree of the executive, its whole time and energy’ 


world looks for its models of representative Governinent, representative Government ‘ 
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ig at the disposal of the Cabinet, it may criticise and protest as much as it likes, but it 
neither initiates nor determines the final shape of legislation or policy. 

If its influence over foreign policy was well nigh negligible before the war, it was 
even more so after the war under the leadership of the great dictator who has 
been dethroned by the Conservative rebels. It is foreign policy that determines naval and 
military expenditure, and when we remember that foreign policy is determined without 
much reference to the House and its wishes, we can then understand why its control over 
not only finance but domestic policy is of a very restricted and partial character. 

It may be doubted whether the House of Commons at any given time is ever the 
exact mirror of the nation, whether the currents of thought and emotion outside in the coun- 
try ever find full and proportionate representation there. A parliamentary majority 
returned at a general election held in a time of popular excitement and emotion ceases to 
be an accurate index of the real feelings on any particular question in the country. The 
investigations of psychologists who have made a special study of the group-mind throw a 
flood of light upon election and electionesring methods ; they show what an important 
part impulse plays in a parliamentary election and how, because of this psychological 
factor, a parliamentary election fails to reflect in its result the real mind of the nation. 

I have already hinted that so far at any rate as constituencies are concerned except- 
ing bye-elections they have no means of exercising a continuous supervision over their 
representatives to the House of Commons. Their representative in the House may flagrantly 
defy their wishes ; he may grossly misrepresent them and give expression to views which 
they detest, but even so, they cannot touch him, they cannot recall him, they cannot dismiss 
him until of course there is a fresh electionand he seeks their sufferage in which case 
they may refuse to extend it to him. . 

I have endeavoured to point out ina very superficial manner for time and space 
will not permit me to go into greater details, how and where the representative system 
has failed in England. “ No one,” says Mr. Harold Laski in his Fondations of Sovereignty 
and other Essays, “who in fact considers however superficially the working of the 
“English parliamentary system can doubt that some ofits defects are fundamental. The 
“independence of the private member has, for practical purposes, disappeared. The rigidity 
“of party ties has notably been increased. The reality of debate has largely been impaired 
“by the simple necessity of getting business done. It is a commonplace to note the 
“apathy of those not actively engaged in working the machinery of party. The unreality 
“of party discussion is at least as obvious asin the days when George III deliberately 
‘aimed attheir obliteration. Before such issues as Home Rule and woman sufferage that 

“party Government which Bagehot declared the vital principle of representative Govern- 

“ment was simply bankrupt. The books are everywhere full of lamentation upon these 

“inadequacies. Mr. Graham Wallas, Sir Sidney Low and Mr. Ostrogavaski are unanimous 

“that any unlimited satisfaction with the workings of democratic Government is impos- 

“ible. A large section of English labour even denies any real validity to the processes of 
“the political state.” 

It would neither be possible nor perhaps wholly relevant to examine into the 

~ working the representative Government in France, the United States of America, Italy and 

Russia where we have the negation of all democracy—Bolshevism. It may, however, be 
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noted that according to all eminent authorities the results are nowhere wholly en- 
colraging. 

In trying to take stock of the results of experience I have dwelt largely ‘on the 

weaknesses of the representative system because it seems to me that the question of 
questions for usis: How can we have a real genuine democracy in this country ? Shall 
we avoid the pitfalls or shall we also fall into them ? 
) For a satisfactory answer to this question it is of supreme importance that we should 
refresh our minds by a reference to the moral foundations of democracy to the pre-eminent 
ethical and educational merits that render it inherently superior to all other forms of 
Government. Now whatever its other merits might or might not be, our ultimate attitude 
towards it would depend upon our conception of the end of the state and its relation to the 
individual. The claim for democracy is not that it is necessarily more efficient than other 
forms of Government but that it has a certain educative worth which distinguishes it from 
other forms of polity. The worst defects of authoritarian rule are moral, not administra- 
tive and our attitude towards democracy would ultimately depend upon our conception of 
the highest life. A Government lacking the gocd will that flows from the identification of 
the rulers and the ruled, concerned in the maintenance of its privileges and depending for 
its ultimate existence not upon the consent of the governed but upon the sanction of force 
can never have the imagination and the courage to carry through comprehensive measures 
of social reconstruction. For the democrat who worships at the shrine of democracy, the 
antagonism between the individual and the state exists only in the world of appearance— 
for only by sharing in the life of the community as expressed in the state which is the 
community of communities can the individual reach the full height of his stature and 
the state attain its highest perfection. “Since the spirit of man was framed,” says 
Professor Zimmern in his Nationality and Government, “for wisdom and judgment, for 
“responsibility, initiative and self-control, since a man without liberty is a being bereft 
“of half his manhood, the perfect commonwealth, the ideal towards which all social 
“and political endeavour is. a society of free men and women, at once ruling and 
“being ruled, each consciously giving hig service for the benefit of all.” Democracy 
has then this transcendent claim to our allegiance that only under it is self-realisation 
possible that it enables us to realise as the Nec-Hegelians put it, that will and not force 
is the basis of the state and that the true ground of political obligation, as T. H. Green 
would say, is the identification of Law with the real will of the individual. 

_ All this may seem very elementary to you—but I have considered it necessary to 
remind myself and yourselves of these eternal truths in order that we might be able to 
test for ourselves how far the objects—educative and ethical—which determine our alle- 
giance to democracy and which make it such a tremendously vital force for the good of 
mankind have been actually realised by modern democracies. I have pointed out above 
that in the only form of democracy possible in the modern world, the people have few 
opportunities of rising to the height of full self-determination inasmuch as they are not the 
real masters—to use Mill’s pregnant words—of all the operations of Government. The 
problem before the modern world is—how to revitalise democracy, how to purify and 
strengthen it, and this, I suggest to you, is the problem which we shall also have to face 
in the India of the future. 
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The defects which I have pointed out are not, however, of an irremedi- 
able character. The trouble with representative democracy is not of an organic 
but functional character. It is due, among other causes, in Great Britain, at all 
events, partly to the overworked condition of the House of Commons which has 
not merely domestic but Imperial and International responsibility, partly to a 
defective electoral system and partly to a lack of continuous interest in public affairs 
on the part of the average elector. Many remedies such as proportional representation, 
the referendum, initiative and recall, shorter parliaments, a diligent education: of public 
opinion have been suggested and doubtless you are familar with the case. for and against 
them. I will not weary you by stating the case either for or against any of these pro- 
posals. I will however ask you to examine the problem as it exists in this country and, in 
the light of the general considerations I have placed before you, to forecast the probable 
future of our political institutions. 

I have already said that the conditions with which we have to deal in this country 
are in some respects almost unique in their character. The task before us is to make 
democracy a reality with a people differing in race, religion, language and even in their 
outlook upon life. The size of the country, the poverty of its masses and their illiteracy, 
the lack of any organised national as opposed to merely communal public opinion, the 
foreign character of an administration cut off from the main springs of national life 
and thought, the absence among: the leaders of the democracy of the future of intel- 
lectual courage and above all the generally enervating influence of a philosophic 
tradition which has always associated the highest life with a life removed from the ordinary 
concerns of human existence—all these only go to make an intensely difficult and 
complicated problem even more difficult and complicated. Those difficulties must be faced 
by us, however, honestly and it has always seemed to me that the question of India’s 
fitness for self-Government has little relevance to India’s fitness for a particular type 
of representative democracy, namely, responsible Government. We have yet along way 
to travel before we can havea genuine democracy in India—but paradoxical as it may seem, 
it is only through oligarchy that we shall reach to the final stage of a democracy. Any 
admission on our part as to the unfitness of the country for a real democracy need not 
weaken our case for the fullest measure of national self-Government. We shall, in our 
evolution towards democracy, have probably to pass through the same stages through which 
other countries have passed, and whatever our ultimate goal might be, I am free to confess 
that our immediate objective is the establishment of an Indian oligarchy—an oligarchy 
which, we hope, and believe, in the fulness of time will develop into a genuine democracy, 

I have referred to the size of the country and the diversity ofits population. I 
suggest it to you that for a country of the size of India, with its problems arising out of 
differences in race, religion, language and tradition, the unitary state can hardly provide 
a suitable model. The framers of the new Act seem to have realised this—for they 
distinguish between central and provincial subjects—-and one of the objects of the Act 
was undoubtedly to free the provinces from excessive interference by the Central Govern- 
ment both in India and England. The Montagu Act however merely points the way to 
devolution—the federated states of India is yet a problem reserved for future statesman- 
ship. Even if the sentiment of nationality were stronger than it actually is, the unitary 
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state would still not suit India. For a federated state which aspires to be democratically 
governed the present administrative areas are far too big. They might have been alright 
when the accepted goal was personal rule—but India’s acceptance of the new goal makes it 
incumbent on her to rearrange her provincial boazndaries on an ethnic and linguistic basis. 
An intelligent electorate ig the arch upon which the edifice of responsible Government must 
rest—and it is somewhat strange that it hardly ever strikes us that for the proper education 
of electorates it is essential that the proceedings of the legislatures should be conducted in 
a language intelligible to the vast majority of the electors. Democratic Government will 
ever remain an unreality in this country unless. at any rate, we make it possible, through 
the press, the platform, the legislature, and in all other ways, for the electorates to exercise 
a vigilant supervision over the conduct of their representatives. 

There is another—-and perhaps not less 2qually important reason why the present 
administrative units should be sub-divided into small compact federal states. For the 
proper functioning of democracy, for the more ettective realisation of its aims, it is of vital 
importance that the legislatures should not be cver-worked. It may be that at present 
there is not much work for the new popular assemblies, but with the growth of education 
and the increasing complexity of modern life, th? provincial legislatures will feel the strain 
of heavy work just as other legislatures similarly situated are feeling. 

The remcteness of the central legislature from the average elector who, owing to 
the absence of any common language in the country, can hardly be expected to either 
intelligently or effectively control it, except at siated intervals world seem to be another 
reason which makes ths re-adjustment of acministrative units in accordance with 
the principles I have just enunciated a matter of some importance for the future progress 
of democracy in this country. 

It seems to me, however, that for the political education of the electorates we must 
look to a rapid development of local Govemment. From time immemorial local 
Government is the chief region in which democracy has functioned in this country. 
The village Panchayats were little affected even by the highly centralised administra- 
tion of the Moghuls. The large size of modern states and the remoteness and 
often the complexity of the problems whick confront them make it difficult—and 
this is practically the case with a country like India—for the average citizen to 
take an intelligent interest in the state and local Government offers a means whereby 
this interest can be stimulated and the citizen made to realize his identity with 
the community. What lines of development these local bodies would follow, whe- 
ther they would ever evolve into sub-Parliaments or national councils standing in 
much the same relation to the state legislature as it does to the central legislature—how 


for the enlargement of their functions and the scope of their activities would modify. 


the tradition of personal rule in this country-—these, among others, are some of the big 
problems of the future about which we have harcly any material before us to form any 
decisive opinion. 

A more difficult problem is presented fo? the future democracy by the presence 
Gn the country of a large number of Indian statas where the rulers’ word is still law and 
constitutional Government a meaningless phrase. Here, again, the Indian Nationalist 
can only play awaiting game. These states—some of which are still in a comparatively 
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backward condition—cannot long escape being caught in the whirlpool of political 
unrest. The movement for representative Government in these states is bound to grow 
- stronger with the growth of constitutional Government in British India. It remains to be 
seen whether the Indian Princes will have the wisdom to recognise the strength of the 
forces which are working for democracy or whether they will meet the demands with a 
determined negative, heedless of the ultimate consequences. One thing, however, is certain 
—Nationalist India would not agree to any arrangement which would give the Indian 
Princes any voice in domestic affairs until such time as they model their institutions upon 
those of British India. It strikes me that the future of democrarey cannot be safe until the 
Native States either cease to exist altogether or come ina line with us. As they are, they 
- are a source of perpetual danger to the democratic movement. For the rulers of Indian 
States, where the traditions of mediæval feudalism still persist, the movement for cons- 
titutional Government must appear fraught with peculiar danger and while it is cheering 
to note in the speeches of their more responsible spokesmen occasional references of a 
flattering character to the new constitution, I must confess that personally I am not 
without grave misgivings as to the ultimate attitude of the Indian States towards the 
democratic movement. 

And this brings me to the question of responsible Government, You will remember 
that the Indian demand was for Colonial self-Government—a rather vague expression—but in 
the announcement of August 20th, 1918, and the preamble to the Government of India 


Act of 1919, the words used are the progressive realisation of responsible Government as . 


an integral part of the British Empire. Ncw, the word responsible Government has a 
definite meaning attached to it in political terminology and the authors of the Montagu- 
Chelsmford report felt bound by the terms of that announcement according to which res- 
ponsible Government is to be givenin doses to introduce an element of responsibility in 
the provincial Governments. The parliamentary executive isthe peculiar contribution of 
the Anglo-Saxon race to constitutional Government and theory. The cabinet itself was an 
accidental discovery ; to-day it or to be more accurate—an inner caucus within it—is all 
powerful and it virtually controls, through the party system, the entire political machine. 
I have deseribed this growth of the inner cabinet as a menace to popular Govern- 
ment. It must, however, be admitted that the parliamentary executive has within 
limits succeeded in Great Britain. The system undoubtedly ensures harmonious rela- 
tions between the legislative and executive organs of Government; but the chief 
reason for its success—in so far as it can be described as a success—must be found 
in the temperament of the English people. It is the whig temperament; the habit 
of compromise, the dislike for abstract principles, the ever predominant desire not 
to carry matters to an extreme, deep-seated respect for form and precedent, the exist- 
ence until recently of two and only two well-organised parties in the state which have 
ensured the success of responsible Government in England. Itis an assumption—and I 
think in our case a big assumption—-that we possess these qualities. We have temperament- 
ally something of the doctrinaire about us. Like the Germans we always think in terms 
of attitude towards the universe. We have a particular love for abstractions and we have 
yet to build up constitutional traditions to restrain and guide us. The sense of party loyalty 
is weakly developed in us; we have a tendency to split ourselves into small groups 
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divided not on broad questions of public policy but on communal and sectarian 
lines. 

It is a question whether the parliamantary Executive has worked well at all in 
countries like France ard Italy with which w= have more in common than with Great 
Britain. Even a superfizial study of the French system would disclose certain very obvious 


defects. The Executives there are weak; they are continually changing; they have to” 


depend for their existence not upon the continued support of well-organised parties 
but of groups and coalitions which lack unity of purpose and in times of crisis fail to 
act with independence and vigour. Continuity of policy is ensured by the committees 
of the Houses~-especially the appropriations committee—which not only act as a 
brake upon the powers but also diminish the responsibilities of Ministers there. i 

The view that I would press upon you is that a strong executive amenable to 
popular control, but not necessarily depending for its existence upon a majority in the 
popular House, isan expedient which deserves serious study by us. It is not necessary for 
us, at this stage of our progress, to be constitutional purists, The theoritical objections to 
a disconnection of the Executive from the Legislature are obvious, and much has been 
made of them. It has been urged by some writers that in the United States the working 
of the system has been only made possible by the position which the President enjoys 
under the constitution and which makes him an almost co-equal power with the Senate 
and that the permanent Executive would lead to deadlocks here, ? particularly if the head 
of the Government is deprived of the powers of overriding the legislature which the 
Government of India Ast vests in him. 

The vital objection, however, to my mind to the cabinet system as it has developed 
in Great Britain is that it reduces the House of Commons to a position of almost virtual 


impotence. Nor woulc it provide us here where party divisions are likely to run on 


religious communal linas with a strong-executive capable of resisting gusts of communal. 


and religious passion. 

It must not be gathered from what I have said before that Iam in favour of 
our adopting the American system without resarvations and modifications. It may be that 
in the system of committees initiated only reeently under the Government of India Act, 
we shall discover a constitutional device for maintaining not only harmonious relations 
between the executive and legislature but also more continuous and greater control 
of the legislature over the executive. It may even be that the referendum, the initiative 
and the recall which we may find necesssry with the growth of our constitution 
for the more effective realisation of the aims of ‘democracy will provide us with 
salutary checks upon the executive. All that I am concerned to labour here is that it is 
not necessary for us who are working for a free India to think in terms of responsible 
Government. A more intensive and comparative study of political institution would 
enable us to approach tie whole question from a broader standpoint and it is for this reason 
that I have devoted some space to this problem. 

It remains for me to consider in the very briefest manner possible the question of a 
second chamber-——its ccnstitution and function. Here, again, the Government of India Act 
has pointed the way towards the future. The feeling in this country against a second 
chamber in even informed circles is probably due to the peculiar condition in which we 
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find ourselves. To me the case for a strong second chamber, representing the federal states, 
and holding the balance, by reason of its constitution, even between the conflicting claims 
of the various communities and exercising considerable powers of independent criticism 
and revision, would indeed seem to be overwhelming. In one way, it could render invalu- 
able ‘service, Itcould be vested with the power, in cases where it felt it was neces- 
sary, to refer a bill toa direct popular vote. Here, again, if we are to have the referendum 
as a part of our ordinary constitutional machinery we shall have to distinguish between 
legislation on which public opinion is possible and one on which it is not. The second 
chamber would seem to be necessary not only in order that it may correct the mistakes of 
haste, but also in order that it might enable the aims of democracy to be realised. 

Any discussion of the future of democratic Government would be incomplete — 
which did not include some reference to the referendum, the init’ative and the recall. 
With the chief arguments for and against these devices of modern democracy, I take it 
you are familiar. Ihave pointed out previonsly, the-defects of the representative system 
as it has developed in England. If weare to avoid those defects, if popular control is 
to be with usa reality and not a sham, it follows that we must, in our constitution, 
provide the amplest possible scope for the realisation by the individual citizen of 
his identity with the state. We must make the average elector feel that heis not 
a mere sleeping partner in the business of Government and that he must be ever ready to 
exercise his judgment upon the most vital issues affecting the nation. The acceptance 
of the referendum, the initiative, the recall would necessarily carry with it a modifica- 
tion of the theory underlying responsible Government. They will put the electo- 
rate in a position to see that the sovereignty which it has delegated to its repre- 
sentatives in Parliament is actively and intelligently used, that their representatives 
adequately perform their duties of criticism and legislation and that they represent and 
do continue to represent the real creed of the constituency. The referendum, initiative 
and recall are not the negation but the fulfilment of representative democracy; they 
will provide an outlet for the political energies of the nation ; they will ensure the con- 
duct of the processes of Government under public cognisance and supervision; they will 
train the democracy by bringing it into actual contact with the realities of administration. 

The existence in this country of communities divided by religion and even their 
general outlook on life makes the question of representation one of peculiar difficulty. 
In so far as the basis of representation is communal and not territorial, India’s interpreta- 
tion of democracy would differ fundamentally from that of the west. There may or 
may not be anything essentially undemocratic about communal representation—I am 
not here concerned with that—but I suggest it to you for serious consideration that it 
unduly emphasises religious differences, that it mixes up religion with our civic life, 
that it tends to divide our electors into watertight compartments, and that it may 
hamper—lI do not say it has hampered or necessarily will—the growth of a healthy national 


-public opinion. The first essential is that we should recognise it to be an evil. It must be 


sorrowfully confessed that there is even little understanding of the nature of the problem 
presented by communal representation and its probable effect upon the future growth 
of democratic Government. Itis, I venture to suggest, not necessary for us to resort to 


such an ugly device for minority representation. 
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I have discussed some of the changes which are needed if democracy is to prove 
equal: to its task of self-Government. Changesin the electoral and political machinery 
in which democratic Government finds expression would achieve little if unaccompanied 
| by an assiduous educaticn of this new tremendous force. Our educational system must 
endeavour to produce what Aristotle would have called the ideal citizen. The relation 
between demoeracy and character is vital ; for it is upon the efficiency and the sense of 
public duty of the average elector that its fniure ultimately depends. Here, in India, 
public opinion is still weak ; it speaks with uncertain voice; and inspite of our proud 
boast of being a spiritual people, it is melancholy to think that neither is there any in- 
sistence on nor are the standards of public morality high. Centuries of despotism have 
had a devastating effect npon our higher moral life. We need to strengthen and purify 
our national character, to develop the efficiency of the average man so that he may became 
a useful citizen. It is ix the organisation of public opinion along healthy national and 
not merely sectarian lines that political India will find her salvation. 

There is just one observation I would like to make about our immediate political 
future before bringing my remarks to a close. We are often told by cur critics that 
we have ne democratic background to our civilisation and that itis at best a vain attempt 
to implant a foreign system of Government into our soil. I have already said that we 
must be left free to interpret democracy in ourown way, but their objection is deeper 
and needs to be considered briefly. In the first place our critics would do well to remem- 
ber that even in the wess, democracy as we know it to-day is of recent origin. In the 
second place, it is not wholly accurate to say that there is no democratic background to 
our civilisation. In the village Panchayets which were developed by our ancestors of 
old, in the pantheistic ecnception of an all-pervading God, in the ideal of Dharma as the 
bond which unites men together, in the Islamic idea of solidarity, we have a basis for a 
real living democracy. Further these critics entirely forget that all the chapters in 
India’s long and eventful history have not yet been written. Social democracy need 
not precede political democracy ; historically, I venture to submit, in no country has 


social demccracy preceded political democracy. Curiously enough our political ideas are ` 


the greatest levellers of all sectarian and communal differences. They have given a 
new meaning, they have supplied a new motive force to our civilisation. The establish- 
ment of a really representative system would set loose forces which would have their 
reaction on our social and economic life. It may be that in our case common national 
institutions will create a common nationality. 

The issues befcre us are tremendous. The task of leading a people, illiterate, 
poverty-striken, steeped in ignorance and superstition on to a higher plane of 
existence is one worthy of our highest efforts. There is need on the part of the 
workers for clearness of vision and steadiness of aim. What matters in any country 
is the attitude not of the ordinary, but of the extraordinary man. Mav it be given to 
us the extraordinary men—to be true to our ideals and to serve our fellowmen with 
wisdom, knowiedge and above all courage.” 

P. N.S. 


*This paper was written before Mrs. Besant’s Delhi Conference. i 
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HE tradition about the Jain canon is that it was propounded by Lord Mahavira 
(599 to 527 B. C) and was systematised and classified into Twelve Books! called 

‘ Angas’ by his disciples. But opinion as to the later history of these twelve 
books is divided even amongst the Digambaras and the Svetambuaras, the two 
sections in which the Jain community was 3plit in the first century of the Christian era ? 
According to the Digambaras, the knowledge of the twelve Angas continued unimpaired 
only for 156 years after Mahavira, the last Acharya who possessed a full knowledge of them 
being Bhadrabahu, after whom the Angas were gradually forgotten till after Lohacharya 
(216 A. D.) no knowledge of them remained. 3 But the Svetambaras give quite a different 
history of the Anga books. According to them only the twelvth Angat has been lost while 
the first eleven were preserved orally up ta the time of Denardhigani who, by a council 
held at Vallabhi (454 A. D.) finally reduced them to writing. These books that have 
come down to our time are allin Prakrit sither prose or verse, or prose and verse mixed. 
They are religious in character, their matter being mainly Jain ethics and philosophy. 
They are mostly in the form of discourses. Moral and dogmatic principles are illustrat- 
ed by stories of ancient monks and sages, A careful examination of the books shows 
that though some parts of the texts where archaism prevails, are truly very ancient. 
there is also much modernism in them. Ardha Magadhi, which is said to have been 
the language of the original texts has lost its purity being adulterated with Maharastrism. 
What is certain is that the books have been much corrupted and altered, interpolated 
and curtailed during the course of their oral transmission, before their reduction 
in 454 A. D. 5 

Resides the eleven ‘Angas’ the Svetambaras include in their canonical literature 
thirty-four other books® decidedly composed about the time of Devardhigani who 
himself is the author of some of them. They are mostly an amplification of the 
Angas. Their language is what Dr. Jacobi calls Jain Prakrit, a-mixture of Magadhi, 
Mahbarashtri and other Prakrits but different in essence from them all. 

A large literature of glosses and commentaries both in Sanskrit and Prakrit has 
grown round these canon books.’ The commentaries alone amount to several million verses. 

The activities of the Svetambaras were ‘mostly confined, up to the fifth century, 
to the steady systematisation and elucidation of the canon books, for 
they contained the whole of Jain philosophy and ritual, and a complete 
code of rules for the monastic as well as household life. But the Digambaras, who as 
we have seen, early rejected the Svetambara canon books as not genuine, directed their 
energies to the composition of original works on philosophy and ethics. Their greatest 
Acharya was Kundakundacharya, who is said to have written no less than eighty- 
four books on different topics of Jain philosophy. Of these, some twenty only are now 
known to be extant. They are all in beautiful gatha verses. The author is held in great 
veneration by the Digambara Jains and his works are respected as the highest authority 
on all metaphysical questions. Though there are no elementstin his known works for 
the determination of his date, he is, on the authority of Jain Pattavalis and Vanisavalis, 
assigned to the first century B. C. 
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Kundakundacharye’s pupil was Umasvami or Umasvati® who wrote the 
famous ‘ Tattvarthagarna Satra”? the importance of which is evident from the fact 
that it is recognised as authoritative by both the schools each of which claims the au- 
thor as having belonged to itself. Th2 work is unique in the whole range of Jain litera- 
ture both as regards its form and its utility. In 345 Sanskrit sutras of the style of the 
Brahmanic Dharma suras, arranged in ten chapters, it epitomises almost the whole of 
Jain ethics, cosmology and philosophy. It hes rightly been called the ‘Jain Bible’. As 
a school book, itis o2 very great service. It has been the subject of numerous commen- 
tarles—thirty-one are known to exist even now and of these four are most important. 
These are more like independent works than commentaries as they are written in good 
Sanskrit verses, They are i-— | 

l. Gandhahasti Mahabhasya ty Samant Bhadracharya "°. 

2. Sarvartha sicdhi by Pufyavada. 

3. Raj Varttika or IJattvartha Varttika by Akalamka deva,!'! and 

4. Sloka Varttika by Vidyananda. The last three were written in the 8th cen- 
tury. The first is reputed to have been the largest, being composed in eighty-four thou- 
sand slokas. Regarding the date of the author we can only say that he flourished some- 
time between the 2nd and zhe 6th centuries A. D. Unfortunately the whole work has 
not been yet discovered ar.ywhere, only the opening portion of it called “ Aptamimamsa’ 
or ' Devagama stotra’ has zome to light. This small portion consists of-115 stanzas and 
is complete in itself. It is regarded as the best exposition of the Jain method of dialectics 
known as ‘ Syadvada’ or the ‘may be’ doctrine, and of the Jain conception of a Tirtham- 
kara as an omniscient being. It has exercised a very great influence on Jain logic. It 
also contains a review of the contemporary schools of philosophy including Vedanta. It 
has, in its turn, been the subject of several commentaries, the most important of which 
are the Ashia sati, in 80) slokas by Akalamka Bhatta (700 to 770 A. D.), Ashta sahasri 
by Vidyananda who closely follows Akalamka’s “ work, and ‘ Deva gama Vritti’ by Shri 
Vasunanda Siddhanta OEakravarttin. These works also are like independent compositions ` 
and are very useful in themselves. 

To about the beginning of the eight century belong two most famous and 
monumental works on Jain philosophy—* Dhavala’ and ‘ Jaya Dhavala’ in seventy-two 
and sixty thousand Prakrit verses resvectively. The first, and twenty thousand verses 
of the second were written by Virasenacharya, while the remaining forty thousand 
verses of the second were written by -his illustrious pupil Jinasenacharya. These 
works have not yet been published, and only asingle palm leaf manuscript of each of them 
ig known to exist in the temple of Parsva Nath at Mula Badri in South Canara. They 
are in Kenarese characters but a copy of them in Nagari characters has recently been 
made. They are heldin such high veneration that a large number of Jain pilgrims travel 
long distances every year even for their ‘Darshana’ (sight), Thus they are a source of 
considerable income to the priests in whose charge the manuscripts are, and hence they 
are reluctant to give them for publication. 

The tenth century produced two great Jain .philosophers, Amrita Chandra and 
Nemi Chandra, the latter a.so designated as Siddhanta Chakravartin. The first, besides 
writing commentaries on some of the most important works of Kundakundacharaya 
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wrote two original philosophical works.— Puvushartha siddhyu paya’ and ‘Panchdhyayi’* 
both in classical Sanskrit verses. The second work is incomplete consisting only of, two 
chapters though as its very name indicates, she author probably medidated five. The 
present two chapters deal with the Jain view of the nature of substance (dravya) and 
life (Jiva). . 

The works of Nemichandra are of very great authority and command the highest 
respect in the domain of Jain philosophy. They are all in Prakrit verses. In ° Dravya 
Samgraha he treats of the six substances that go to make the universe. In “Gommata 
sara’ ‘Labdhi sara’ and ‘ Kshapana sara,’ the whole of the Jain Metaphysics is dealt 
with in the fullest detail, These works, it is understood, are based on the two great 
unpublished works the Dhavala and the Jaya Dhavala. His Trilok sara is an authoritative 
work on Jain cosmology. 

An important work of uncertain date is the ‘ Parmatma prakasa’ of Yogindra 
Charya. Its subject is the nature of the soul and the three stages which it has to pass 
through in realising its summum bonum which is salvation. 

That Jains also took a lively interest in other Indian philosophies besides their 
own, is evidence by two works ‘ Shaddar sana-samuchchaya’ of Haribhadra and Shaddar- 
sana vichara’ of Merutunga ( Fl. 1304 A.D.) Both of these deal with and criticise the 
six orthodox systems. 

The Jains have evolved a unique systam of dialectics of their own called Syadvada. 
Though it has been criticised and ridiculed by some early writers 
. of rival sects, it will be found to be most scientific and practical. 
Its essence is thatin order to understand a thing fully in all its aspects, it ought 
to be looked at from different points of view, since the same statement may be true 
of it from one point of view but false from another; hence nothing can be affirm- 
ed or denied of a thing absolutely. The first systematic work on the subject is 
‘Apia Mimasa’ of Samanta Bhadra, which we have already referred to above. The 
next important work: is Nyayavatara by Siddhasena Divakara,!? a Svetambara 
Acharya. Unlike other treatises which generally complicate the subject with religious 
and metaphysical discussions, it.deals quize concisely and methodically with the Jain 
system of Logic exclusively. Siddhasena is also the author of a commentary on 
‘Sattvartha Sutra’ of Umaswami and of a beautiful ode in Sanskrit called Kalyana 
mandira stotra. 

The 8th and the 9th centuries were cf great prosperity for Jain logic. It was 
during this period that the three most brilliant commentaries referred to above, were 
written on the work of Samanta Bhadracharya, and also a good number of original treatises 
on the subject were produced such as ‘Apta Pariksha’ and ‘Pramana Pariksha’ 
by Vidyananda, ‘Priksha mukha’ by Manikyanandin and “Prameya Kamala Martanda’ 
by Prabha Chandra. Of a little later date or the ‘Syadvada Manjiri’ by Mallishena, 
‘Sapta bhangi tarangini’ by Vimala Das, Pramana-nayatattva loka lankara by Deva Siri 
(1086-1169 A.D.) and Pramana Mimamsa by the famous author Hema Chandra (12th cent.). 

The Jains have not in their zeal for their own system, confined themselves to 
it alone. Many scholars applied themselves to a diligent study of the rival systems, and 
produced many workson them, chiefly in the form of commentaries, The’ Nyaya bidu’ of 
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Dharmottara has been preserved only through the commentary on it by Mallavudin 

(8th cent.) and Nyaya sara of Bhasvarajfia has been commented upon by Jayasimha Sari. 

Other glossas by Jain authcrs on non-Jain works are ‘ Kandali Tippani’ by Narachandra 

Stiri, “Nyayalamkara Tippani’ by Abhayatilak Suri, Tarka bhasha Varttika by Subha 
Vijaya Suri and many others. l l 

A very important part of Jain literature consists of Sanskrit Puranas or epics 

written presumsbly in imitation of the Hindu Puranas. There is 

a good number of such works. Their matter invariably is the lives 

of some orall of the sixty-three great men!’ of the Jains amongst whom are also 

included the twenty-four Tirthamkaras. The earliest work of this class is the Padma 


Puranas, 


Purana of Ravishenacharya Qniddle of the 7th cent.) It gives at some length the story’ 


of Rama and thus forms the Jain version of the Ramayana. The story here differs in good 
many points from that of tae Ramayana of Valmiki. The hero is here claimed to have 
been a follower of Jainism. 

The earliest works that treat of Jain conduct and morals are the “ Mélachara’ 
and tha ‘ Trivarnachara’ both by Svami Vattakera, who may have 
lived about the third century A. D. A highly respected though 
short work on this subject is the  Ratnakarandasravakachara’ by Samanta Bhadra. 
In 150 Sanskrit verses the author has given the gist of the Jain code of rules for the laity. 
From amongst a number of ‘Sravakacharas’, householder’s conduct mention is due to that 
‘of Vasunandin who wrote after the tenth century. His work is in Prakrit gathas and 
deals with the ‘ eleven steps’ (pratirias) in the moral progress of a householder. Two 
very exhaustive and detailed works cn the subject are the Sagara Dharmamrita and 
the Anagara Dharmamrita by a famous writer of the thirteenth century Pandit Asa- 
dhara, The first contains rules injunctions and morals for householders while the second 
for those who have retired from the household life. : 

About 783 A. D. Jina Sena wrote “Harivamsa Purana’ It opens with a des- 
cription of the universe and proceeds on to relate the lives of all the twenty-four Tir- 
thamkaras. The greatest and the best work of this kind the‘ Adi Purana’ was written 
by another Jina Sêna (9th cant.) who has already been mentioned as the author of the latter 
portion of ‘Jaya Dhavala? Asan epic itis 2 masterpiece being an encyclopedia of 


Jain ethics, 


Jain history, legend, morality and also philosophy, and in literary merit it matches the. 


best of the classical kavyas. The author’s power of description, of handling the most 
difficult metres and of commanding choicest similes and metaphors, is admirable and 
reminds the reader of Kalidasa and Magha. In his copious and masterly style the 
author gives the lives of tha first Tirthamkara, Rishabha and his son Bharat, the first 
universal sovereign (Chakravartin). The work was left incomplete by Jina Sena who 
composed sixty thousand verses of it. It was completed by his disciple Guna Bhadra in 


twenty thonsand verses more. Thotgh not a man of such high merits as his master, he 


ably executed the work, and in continuation of it wrote the Uttara Purana which contains 
the lives of the remaining twenty-thr2e Tirthamkaras, and other great men. Yet another 
work of Guna Bhadra is the “ Atmarusasana, a didactic poem in 273 slokas. 

A work similar to tae epic of Jaina Sena was written by the great Svetambara, 
Acharya Hema Chandra (12th cent.) 


~ 
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It is named Trishashthi Salakapurusha Charita or the lives of the sixty-three 
Great Men. The author was a very great poet, grammarian'and philosopher of his time. 
In all he wrote about 35,000,000 slokas. A Jain version of the Mahabharata was written 
by Subhachandracharya ' in the 17th century. The work is named * Pandava Purana’. 

Besides these, there have been written separate Puranas on the lives of almost 
all Tirthamkars. A common characteristic cf these works of limited scope, is that a 
major portion of them is occupied by the accounts of many previous lives of the hero 
before his birth as a Tirthamkara, and the remaining portion is taken up by the des- 
cription of the natural and the supernatural jubilations with which gods and men cele- 
brate a Tirthamkara’s conception, birth, retirement from worldly life, attainment of supreme 


‘knowledge and salvation. 


There is already much poetic’ merit and skill exhibited in the composition of the 
Puranas which are allin verse. But these are of a religious character, which poetic 
art has not been allowed to spoil. Soin order to give full play to 
their poetic genius, the Jain also chose to write classical Kavyas 
themes for which are mostly taken from Jain legends but the execution of which is 
quite popular. : Some of these works are of the highest standard. In Parsvabhyudaya 
Jinasena, whom we already know asthe author of Adipurana, bids fair to rival the 
claims of Kalidasa to rank as the greatest Indian poet. The theme of it is the life of the 
twenty-third Tirthamkara Parsva Nath, butit embodies the whole of‘ Meghaduta’ each 
line-of which forms the fourth line of the verses of this Kavya. As Professor K. B. 
Pathaka says “the poem is one of the curiosities of Sanskrit literature. It is at once the 
product and the mirror of the literary taste of the age. The first place among Indian poets 


© Kavyas. 


ig allotted to Kalidasa by consent of all; Jina Sena, however claims to be considered a 


higher genius than the author of ‘Cloud Messenger.’” Samasya Purana is another 
Kavya by a Jain author which has adopted as the fourth line of its verses, a line from 
Meghaduta. : — 

The Yasastilaka of Somadeva (953 A. D.) isa work of high poetic merit. It - 
belongs to the variety of Kavya called ‘Champu’ in which prose pieces alternate with 
verses. The prose pieces: match the style of Bana. The work is a treasure of good 
moral sayings. 

The climax of Sanskrit artificial poetry is reached in Dvayasraya Kavya by 
the Jain poet ‘ Dhananjaya’ (about 1130 A. D). As the very name of the work implies, it 
admits of two interpretations throughout, one referring to the story of Rama while the other 
to that of the Kauravas and the Pandavas. Thus, itisa ‘Ramayana > and a ‘Mahabharata’ 
both in one. If the Raghava Pandaviya was really written about 800 A. D. as supposed 
by Professor Macdonald, our author mus have imitated Kaviraj, the reputed author 
of Raghava Pandaviya. The latter is much smaller in size than the former. 

Other curiosities of poetic artificiality are the “Sepia Sandhana Kavya’ and the 
Chaturvimsti Sandhana Kavya of Jagannath Pandit. As their names signify, these 


_ Kavyas admit of seven and twenty-four interpretations respectively. 


Of great importance and some interest is the ‘Dvayasraya Kavya’ of Hema 
Chandra who displays therein his skill both in Sanskrit and in  Prakrit 
poetry, and algo grammatical learning. The Kavya gives an account of the Chalukya 
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- kings of ‘Anhilwad and also serves to illustrate the poet’s Sanskrit and Prakrit 
grammatical works. It is thus comparable to Bhatti kavya which relates the story 
of Rama but mainly serves to illustr ate the difficult rules of Panini. 

Other kavyas of zonsiderable literary merit or of historical importance are 
the ‘ Dharma Sarmabhyudaya’ and Jivandhara Champu ot Harichandra, Yasodhara 


Charitra of Kanakasena (10th cent.) Mrigavati Charita of Maladhari Devaprabha (13th - 


cent.) Sukrita Samkirtana of Anisimha (13th cent.) Mahipala OCharitra of Charita Sundara 
(15th. cent.) and Hammira Kavya of Naya Chandra. 
Lyrical poetry is chiefly represented by a large number of stotras both in 
Prakr.t and Sanskrit, some of which display ‘exquisite poetic art 
. in style, metre and imagination. They are generally religious 
hymns of praise addressed to some Tirthamkara. The Unasaggahara stotra of -Bhadra 
Bapu isthe oldest, and is written in old Prakrit. The ‘Kalyana Mandira’ of Sid- 
dhasena Divakara, Svayambhu stotra and Jina s ‘ataka of Samanta Bhadra ‘ Rishi 
Mandala stotra’ of Dharma Ghosha, Bhaktamara or Adinath stotra of Manatunga, 
and many others are of good artificial style and not without some poetic beauty. The 
‘ Vita raga stotra’ and Mahavira Svami stotra. of Hemachandra are also worth men- 
tion as also the -Rishabka Panchasika of Dhanapala written in 50 beautiful Prakrit 
Verses. 


Lyrics. 


Didacticism has elways been a predominant trait in the ancient literature of 
India. One hardly comes across a work of general literature which 


Didactic works, is nct tinged with didacticism. The number of purely didactic: 


works is very great in the Jain literature. In the Svetambara catalogue (Jain Granthavali) 
the names of such works alone occupy 130 pages out of a total of 8367; add to thisa very 
large number of such works written by Digambara Jain authors. The works are 
chiefly meant for the instzuction and edification of the Jain laity, containing as they 


generally do moral rules and injunctions for good ‘conduct. The most important of - 


these are the ‘ Subhashizaraina:samdoha’ and ‘Dharma pariksha’. of Sitagati (994 
A. D.) -The first is of importance for our knowledge of Jain ethics and the 
second contains moral maxims interwoven into a number of “interesting and amusing 
stories. Sitagatiis often very satirical in his criticism of rival religions. The ‘ Atmanus 
- asana’ of Guna Bhadra is another important work. The Adhyaimatarangini of 
‘Somadeva, Sindura Prazarana or Sukti muktavali of Somaprabha, and Sringara 
Vairagya tarangini of urecertain authorship may also be mentioned. . 

Besides the origiral works on the subject there are many important anthologies 
of moral maxims. The Uvaesamala of Dharmadasa is a collection of 540 good Prakrit 
verses, other notable works are the ‘Gatha kosha’ of Munichandra Suri (422 A. D.) 
Gatha Sahasri of Samaya Sundara (1630 A.D.) “Bhava-Vairagya sataka in Prakrit 
and Vajja Sagga of Jaye Vallabha also in Prakrit and ‘ Anyokti Muktavali’ of Hamsa 
. Vijayagani (1679 A. D.) which contains allegorical verses. These works are all very 
important for the study of the development of Prakrit poetry. They are entirely made up 
of quotations. In Gatha Sahasri some verses quoted from ‘ Gachho Patti Prakirnaka’, a 
work now only known Ly name, give dates for some EErEE events in the early Jain 
annals, k 
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Dramatic composition did not find favour with Jain poets till about the 10th 
century. But after this date a good many dramas were produced by Jain 
writers. The name of Hastimalla (12th cent.) stands foremost. His four plays 
Vikranta Kauravam, ‘Maithili Kalyanam’ ‘Subhadra Haranam’ and ‘Anjana 
Pavananjayam’ are full of beauty and dramatic ingenuity. The plots are taken from 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata the incidents agreeing with the Jain versions of 
the stories. In execution they resemble the Brahmanic dramas. The plot of ‘Moha 
Prajaya’ of Yasahpala is based on the fact of King Kumarapal’s conversion to Jainism. 
The importance of “Jnana Suryodaya’ of Kanaka Sena lies in its being an allegorical 
drama like the Prabodha Chandrodaya of Krishna Misra. Other important and ‘interest- 
ing plays are ‘Nirbhaya Bhima Vyayoga’ of Rama Chandra Suri, “Hammiramada 
mardana’ of Jaya Singh (1235 A. D.) and Madan Parajaya of Indradeva. 

The narrative literature of the Jains is very extensive, and goes back to an early 
date. Even the commentaries on the Anga books abound in such legendary stories as 
that of the ‘descent of Ganga,’ the Krishna legend, and the story of Draupadi and her 
five husbands. Of a great interest are the ‘Kathanakas’ or popular tales intended 
equally for religious instruction and popular amusement. The Kalaka Charya Katha- 
naka, the Uttama Charita Kathanaka, the Champaka Sresthi Kathanaka, the Papa-gopal 
Kathanaka and various others are very entertaining story books. “Katha Kosha’ by Subha- 
sila and Aradhana Katha Kosha of Siumhanendin may be mentioned as representatives of a 
large number of collections of short stories at once amusing and instructive and remarkable 
for their moral lessons. They are also important inasmuch asin some of them are 
preserved traditional accounts of many historical events. 

The “Samyakiva Kaumudi’ has been compared by Prof. A. Weber to the 
‘Arabian Nights’. The ° Upamtti bhana prapancha katha’ of Siddharshi (10th cent.) 
is a novel of marvellous originality. The work is a long sustained allegory and Dr. Jacobi 
regards it as parallel to John Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’. 

The ‘ Charitras’ and ‘ Prabandhas’ in Sanskrit or Prakrit prose or verse or mixed 
form another branch of the narrative literature. They generally narrate the lives of the 
‘Great men’ of the Jains—or of eminent Jain saints and monks, the themes being generally 
taken from the Puranas. Such works arealso of much historical value. The Sthavira- 
val charita, on appendix tothe Trishashtis’ alaka-purusha charita of Hema Chandra, the 
Prabhavaka charita of Prabha Chandra “13th cent.) ‘the Prabandha Chintamani of 
Merutunga (1306 A. D.) and the‘ Prabandha Kosha’ of Raja Cekhara (1349 A. D.) contain 
numerous interesting anecdotes about such famous kings as Vikramaditya, Siladitya and 
Bhoja, and about money poets and literary personages of the times. The Samaraichha kaha 
of Haribhadra Suriis a religious novel in Prakrit prose and verse, the Bhava satta kaha of 
Dhanapala is a romantic religious epic in Apabhramsa, and the well-known ‘Gadya Chinta- 
mani’ of Udayadeva imitates the high classical style of Bana. 

The researches of Prof. Johannes Hertel have revealed the long concealed facts 
that the most popular recensions of ‘ Pancha tantra’ are due to Jain writers, the ‘ Textus 
Simplicior,’ we owe probably toa Jain: and that the Panchakhyanaka was completed 
by a Jain monk Purnabhadra in 1199. ‘ Bharatakadvatrimsika’ an Indian book of 


noodles, the most amusing collection of Mugdha kathas is the work ofa Jain author while 
6 


Drama. 
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the best text of Simhasanadvatrimsika has come down to us through a Jain 
recension. l 

Thus the whole Jain narrative literature is of importance for understanding the 
life and manners of the time they were written in. “ Characteristic of Indian narrative 
art,” says Prof. Hertel“ are the narratives of the Jains. They describe the life and man- 
ners of the Indian population in all its different classes and in full accordance with reality. 
Hence Jain narrative hteracure is, amongst the huge mass of Indian literature, the most 
precious source not only of folklore in the most comprehensive sense of the word, but also 
of the histcry of Indian eivilisation”’. 

The contributions of Jains tc the scientific and technical literature of India have 
also been very appreciable. To begin with grammar, Jains possess a work which is associat- 
ed with the name of Saktayana Paniri has mentioned the names of about twenty gram- 
marians who preceded him and “among these” says Mr. Rice “none is of higher or more 
venerable reputation than Sakatayana ; and what Panini is to the Brahmans, that Sakatayana 
isto the Jains—their ultimate authority on all points of grammatical inquiry ”. According 
to another tradition the work was writen by a contemporary of King Amogha Varsha I 
(814to 877 A. D.)for whose instruction it is said to have been intended. Again, Samanta 
Bhadracharya is also mentioned as its author. From all the evidence at our disposal 
it seems that the work was produced in the time of King Amogha Varsha and it may have 
been restored from some work of the old Saktayana. The best commentary on the work 
ig named Amogha Vritti, probably by King Amogha Varsha himself. Another important 
grammatical work is the Jainendra Vyakarana which closely follows Panini’s grammar. 
It is attributed to Jainendre who seems to be no other man than the renownéd Pujyapada 
Devanandin who lived ir: the 6th century. 

The grammar of Hema Chandra, cailed “Siddha Hema Chandra’ or Hema- 
Vyakarana is based upon the work of Saktayana. Prof. Kielhorn rightly considers it to 
be “the best grammar of the Indian Middle Ages” for ‘it is arranged ina more practical 
manner and has a moze practical terminology than any other grammar, not excluding 
the work of Panini. Kirg Jayasimka, at whose order the work was composed, had 
procured for the writer cight older grammatical works. The author himself has added 
two commentaries and a few appendices to his work, together with a Prakrit Grammar 
which is very useful and instructive on account of its numerous examples taken from 
older grammars, and of the references made to works like the Setubandha, Satsai and 
the lost Brihat Katha of Gunadhya. 

Dependent upon Hema Chardra’s work is the Subdanusagana of Trivikrama 
(13th cent.) 

Besides these, Jain scholars hare also written. commeéntaries on non-Jain gram- 
matical works. Some of these are the ‘ Dhatupatha tika’ on Paniniya, by a Jain monk 
named Ramachandrarshi, Paniniya Sctra Vritti Karika in 30,000 slokas by Jainendra 
Svami, * Kalpa Chatushea khyata uritti’ by Durga Singha, which has got a series of 
commentaries upon commentaries. The popular grammatical hand-book, Sarasvata has 
been commented upon by five Jain grammarians, Chandra Kirti, Shahajakirti, Bhanu 


Chandra Dayasatna and Yatish. 
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As to lexicography, even the author of the most notable work in the field, Amar 
Singha, is claimed to have been a Jain. About 972 A. D. Dhanapala 
wrote ‘Paiya lachchi nama nala, which was used by Hema Chandra for 
preparing hissynonymic Kosha‘ Abhijnana Chintamant nama mala. This latter work 
includes in its appendices botanical glossary called ‘ Nighantw scsha’ in 396 verses. 
The same author’s ‘ Anekartha Samgraha’ is ahomonymic kosha, and his ` Desinama 
mala’ is a glossary of Prakrit words. Mention may also be made of ‘Anekartha tilaka’ 
by Mahipa, ‘Zkakshari nama mala’ by Sudha Kalasa muni, ‘Dhananjaya-nama mala by 
Dhananjaya, < Suradina-nama mala’ by Harsha-kirti and ‘ Misra Linga Kosha’ by 
Kalyana Sagar. The‘ Visva lochana kosha or Mukhtavali kosha’ of Dharasenacharya and 
' Sabda ratnakara’ by Sadhu sundaragani are in the form of a modern dictionary. 

On astronomy, there are three very ancient works ‘Suriya pannatti, ' Chanda 
pannattt and ‘ Jambaddina panatti. They are reputed to have been 
preserved out of the lost’ fourteeen Puranas.’ Their matter and form also 
show that they belong to an ancient date. They treat of astronomy and geography 
more in a legendary than scientific manner, and no influence of Greek astronomy is- 
traceable in them. Thus they are of importance inasmuch as they belong toa stage 
of Indian astronomy uninfluenced by the Greek science. ° Bhadrabahusamhita’ is 
attributed to Bhadrabahu, the contemporary and preceptor of Chandragupta Maurya. 
But the work seems to be not so ancient. It also treats of law as applicable to Jains. 

On poetics the most important works are * Vagbhattalamkara’ and ‘ Kavya 

mimamsa’ by two different Vagabhattas who are said to have been Jains, 
and who lived about the 12th century. The‘ Kavyanusasana’ of Hemachandra is well 
known. Itisin sutras and has got the author's own commentary. Other works are 
Alamkara Chudamani, Alamkara Chintamani by Jinasenacharya, and Chhanda Sastra, 
Vritta Vada and Chhand Prakasha by Ajita Senacharya. 

' The two most important Jain works on the subject are the Niééivakyamrila of 
Somadeva (10th century) and the Laghuvarhannité Sastra of Hema Chandra, 
based onan older treatise, “ Arhan-nitt sara. The first isa prose work 
of 32 chapters. Its style is that of Chanakya’s Artha Sasira to which it has got a number of 
parallel passages. The latter fact naturally suggests that Somadeva has unduly copied 
Chanakya but a close examination of the two works shows that Nitivakyamrita is essen- 
tially and characteristically different from the Artha Sastra of Chanakya. While the first 
is primarily a work on moral conduct the second is a treatise on practical 
politics or political wisdom and so while the latter is chiefly useful for kings and adminis- 
trators the former is of use to the public at large. Even the work of Chanakya is found 
to be deeply tinged with Jain notions, and references are not wanting where Chanakya is 
claimed to have been a devout Jain". 

The Laghuvarhanniti Sastra is in four chapters. The quotations from the older 
treatise are in Prakrit. It gives a mythical origin of the science of law and polity, 
discusses the qualities necessary in a king and his ministers, and deals with rules and 
tactics of warfare and punishment, legal proceedings and expiatory rules, 

The above is only an attempt to show the extensiveness of Jain literature and 
the importance of the literary contributions made by Jains to Indian arts and sciences. 


Lexicography. 


Astronomy. 


Poetics. 


Law and Polity. 
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The number of books on multifarious subjects is very large indeed. The catalogue of 
Jain books (Jaina Granthavali) published by the Jain Svetambaza Conference in 1909 gives 
the names of 723 different authors, and the titles of about 3,200 different works. Mr. 
Nathuram Premi has catalogued almost about an equal number of authors and books 
belonging to the Digambare Jain sect alone. A glance at these catalogues shows that 
hardly any branch of science has remained untouched by Jain writers. The limits of 


the above sketch have not permitted me to mention their werks on medicine, on the 
sciences of zlephants, of horses, of war carriages, and of bows end on erotics, on magic 
and on astrology, on architecture and music. The pity is that a small part, only 
avery very small part of this vast literature has so far been published. Cart loads 
of manuscripts are preserved in anciert Bhandaras and thousands new ones are being dis- 
covered annually. When the whole of this has been brought to light itis. hoped it will 
highly enhance the lustre cf ancient Indian culture and civilization and place Indian 
sciences on a better and stronger focting. 


HIRA LAL JAIN. 


FOOT NOTES. 


1. According to Jain Books, Mahavira was only the last cf a series of twenty-four Tirthamkaras’ 
who all in their own times separated by very long periods, preached and propounded the same religion 
and philosophy. Thus Jainism claims a very remote antiquity to itself, 

Mahavira himself was a senior contemporary of Buddha. 

2. Tae division practically took place in the century B. C. iwhen in the reign of Chandragupta 
Maurya, Bhadrabahu the eighth pontiff after Mahavira led the migration of a section of the community 
to the south (cf. Lewis Rice-Introduction to his Inscripzions of Sravana Belgula) for fear of a dreadful 
famine of twelve years that was foreseen by him. The section that stayed behind, slackened their 
monastic rules and began to weer garments. These latter afterwards came to be known as Svetambaras 
while the former as Digambaras since they to stuck to the old regulatiors about nakedness for monks. 

(Bhadrabahu Charitra.) 

3. How and who the D-gambaras lus; the precious original preachings of the Master seems to 
be that after their migration to the south they took very little interest in the Anga books which were till 
then preserved only in tradition, while the Svetambaras so manipulated them as suit their changed views 
regarding monastic life. When the migrators returned and observed she corruption wroughs in the 
holy Angas taey denounced them altogether. 

4. The name of this Angas is given es Drishti Vada and it was divided into fourteen Purvas. 
The loss of these is accountable by the conjecture that probably they contained discussions of former 
philosophies which being once driven out of the field, the Purvas lost all taeir interest. 

(cf. Jacobi : Introduction to 8. B. E., Vol. XXII). 

5. That the reduction has seriously affected the texts is also ev-dent from the fact that they 
do not contain that number of lines and worés which according to the JDigambaras also recognised by 
the Svetambaras, the original texts did cortain =- 

6. These are arranged under the following heads. 

Twelve Upangas 
Four Mula Sutras 


rs 
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Six Chheda Sutras 
Ten Payannas (Prakirvakas) 
and Two Chulikas. 
Besides these they also counts thirty-six Nigamas (or Jain Upanishads.) 
_ (cf. Epitome Jainism Appx.) 

7. The important four-fold commentaries on each of them are the ‘ Tika’ the ‘ Niryukti’ the 
‘Churni’ and the ‘Bhashya’ there along with the Prakrit texts are called the Panchangi Siddhanta. 

8. He has been referred to by Madhavacaarya in his Sarvadars’ana Samgraha as Umasvati 
Vachakacharya. 

9. CE Jattriarthadhisama Sutra by Mr. J. L. Jaini—(S. B. J., Vol. I1)—Introduction. 

10. In the Mallirhena Pras’asti at Sravara Belgula, Samantabhadra is accredited to have 
undertaken a wide missionary tour through northern India, and to have converted Siva koti the king 
of Benares by whom we have a very important and popular work on Jain morality and conduct, named 
Bhagavati Aradhana. This work contains a very good summary of the contents of the lost Angas. 
It is in Praktrit. 

11. Akalamka was a junior contemporary of Kumarila. He was a very great logician of his 
time. He is said to have discomfitured the Bandhas in religious and logical disputations. As seen 
above he was also the author of a very igood commentary on Tattvartha Sutra called Tattvartha 
varttika. He also wrote a sacred ode called Akalamka stotra, and his Kavarese grammar is the 
highest authority on the subject. 

12. This work is in fact anonymous. But from its style ete., it is by general consent attri- 
buted to Amrita Chandra’s authorship. It has also been variously suggested to be the work of 
Somadeva Suri (cf. Premi’s Catalogue) or of Yasobhadra Sami. 

13. He is said to have converted King Vikramaditya to Jainism in 470 years after Nirvana 
of Mahavira. Dr. Satish Chandra Vidyabhushane assigns him the date of 533 A. D. and identifies 
him with Kshapavaka who was among the nine Jewels of King Vixramaditya’s court. 

14. The 63 great men of the Jains are the 24 Tirthamkaras, 12 Chakravartins, 9 Vasudevas, 9 
Narayanas and 9 Prati Narayanas. 

15. This poet must be different from the author of Gangalahari, who was a Brahman. Besides 
the above two books Jagannath is also the auvhor of a few other religious works (cf. Premi’s 
catalogue). 

16. Cf. Peterson’s Reports., 

17. Cf. Hema Chandra’s ‘ Pariseshtha parva.’ 
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THE CHARACTER OF HAMLET. 
*A Venture in Interpretation. 

ee character whose excessive delay in avenging the murder of his 
father results in all the tragedy of the play, seems to be the accepted critical 
view of Hamlet. This estimate calls fora revision we think. Hamlet’s delay, it would 
“appear, had a satisfying reason.and his character stands out, though not without defects yet 

the very reverse of the weak and vascillating creature of criticism. 
We may be sure that the seeds of his maturer characteristics must have been pre- 
sent in the Hamlet before the opening of the play. The Hamlet of those days must have 
been. given much to the weighing of both the sides of en issue. Itis true that he was a 


* In working out this interpretation, the writer is under considerable obligations to Prof. Dunn's 
edition of Hamlet (Oxford University Press) for a number of suggestions. 
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soldier as well asa scholar, but we cennot think that a decision was sucha simple pro- 
blem for him as it was to Fortinbras or Laertes for example. He also must have felt 
intensely and was the subject rather than the master of his impulses. The feeling of the 
moment always found expression in words and acts for which he must have. regretted 
later. For his was not one of those seczetive natures which‘are circumspect by constitution. 
He was frank and open, and what goes with it when the nature is impulsive, he wore his 
heart on his sleeve. While action controlled by reason was not foreign to his nature, 
which was on the whole rather impulsive, he had at the same time the tendency to in- 
dulge in feeling for the sake of feeling. 

It was on such a nature that the shock of his mother’s marriage pr oduced Hamlet’s 
world-weariness, This world-weariness made him repeatedly wish that he were dead. 
The thought of his mother's infidelity was more than he could bear. “ Must I remem- 
ber ?” he piteously cries. It is this feeling that makes him curse fortune’s spite imme- 
diately after the ghost had assigned him his task of revenge. It is this feeling again 
which makes him debate zhe question of suicide, in his famous “ To be or not to be ” 
soliloquy, just before the play which he had devised to discover his uncle’s guilt. We 
also find this feeling in his frenzied emphasis and repetition of “ except my life, except 
my life, except my life ” in his reply to Polonius (II. 2. L. 227). 

That his feeling of world-weaztiness made him vascillate in his determination 
of revenge cannot at all be a matter of dispute. - But we come to the parting of the ways 
when we put the further question : whether this vascillation produced an excessive or 
undue delay on Hamlet’s part in the executing of his revenge. He felt to the full the 
temptation of world-weariness as he felt to the full the other temptations of being lost 
in mazes cf thought and feeling. There was also delay. But we contend that there 
were satisfying reasons for it ; that he never allowed any of his moods to get to the point 

of weakening his will and hinder’ ing action. 

A theory, which seeks, as ours, to maintain thet there was not more delay than 
necessary, has first of all to account fcr Hamlet’s self-accusations. Hamlet is his own 
most merciless critic and gives evidence against himself in this case. But all this self- 
accusation is perfectly consistent, paradoxical though it may seem, with Hamlet’s inno- 
cence. The artistic temperament, as Professor Dunn points out, is no stranger to such 
an experienze, nay it is the very stuff of which such temperaments are made. Milton’s 
self-accusations over the delay in producing his long planned work, which posterity will 
not willingly let die, is an illustration in point. The salf-accusation over the delay was 
perfectly sincere and yet it was justified by the event. 

The difficulty in the cage of Hamlet seems to arise out of our inability to believe 
how Hamlet could at once have believed in the ghost and doubted him; his self-accusa- 
tions hinging on his belief in the ghost, and his reasons, if any, for delay in doubting him. 
But this belief and doubt, both equally sincere, may well go hand in hand and our own 
experiences are not without such warrant. Often times in a moment of exaltation, to us also 
comes a vision of duty the bindingness of which we feel and to which we accordingly 
pledge ourselves. But when the exaltation leaves us and life has fallen back on its 
ordinary levels we question it, and set about to secure it for ourselves through an exa- 
mination of it by our everycay standards. The conflict here is that between intuition 
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and reason. We can sacrifice neither in the interests of the other and so we have to set 
about to reconstruct piecemeal, painfully and slowly, by the instrument of reason the 
full orbed truths of intuition. 

Hamlet’s problem therefore was the reconciliation of intuition and reason and 
till he had attained this harmony action to him, as with us all, was impossible. In the 
presence of the ghost he lived in the world of intuitions, -and away from him in the 
work-a-day world of reason, and whenever his intuitions were stimulated or received 
his life of reason stood at their bar “ like a guilty thing surprised.” Hence his deep self- 
accusings! That our theory is not wholly fanciful we ars tempted to think by what 
Professor Bradley has to say about the function of the ghost—that of being an embodied 
conscience (p. 174 ; Shakespearean Tragedy, 1308)—his admission of our theory as a possible 
principle of explanation (p. 126). Itis true that he rejects (p. 100) the two forms which 
he examines of the conscience theory as not aclequate to the facts, but we venture the 
hazard that the form in which we advance it—that of a conflict between intuition and 
reason—-meets the facts of the case. ; 

Hamlet attains this reconciliation of intuition and reason on the night of the play 
when the cirele of his reasons for believing in the justice of his revenge is completed. A 
further deepening of his conviction takes place, we should not fail to note, after he has 
discovered the king’s attempt on his life (V. II. ll. 67-68). Like the rest of us Hamlet 
had to wait for an object lesson touching him nearly to bring home to him the full mean- 
ing of what he already believed. But we skall go far wrong if we expect his self-aecus- 
ings to cease with the attaining of this conviction. They still continue ‘though their 
origin now’ is different, we may say that the conflict between intuition and reason 
enters on a different phase now, and is to be understood in a different sense. Hitherto 
‘Hamlet had to convince himself of the grounds of his vengeance. Now having 
convinced himself of it he has to shake the circumstances to his will and finds them 
intractable. The real he finds is not the ideal, and, what is worse, the ideal cannot be 
realised at once. This makes Hamlet play the impatient idealist. 

Just after the play he gets achance to kill the king, but he may not avail of it. The 
circumstances are not favourable to the carrying out of such a revenge as would satisfy Ham- 
let’s sense of justice. Hamlet knows it as he casts his eyes on the kneeling King. He 
vaseillates fora moment, but it is only for a moment and he regains his equilibrium—again 
he finds that his ill-considered slaying of Polonius puts him farther from his object at a 
time when he had “ cause and will and strength and means to do it.” He sees Fortin- 
bras, the mere man of action, go like an arrow straight to his mark and wonders 
why the carrying out of his revenge—and not the being convinced of the justice of it 
now—is not as simple a problem with him. Hamlets accusings from his own mouth 
(IV. IV. 1. 32 and ff.) and as put into the mouth of the ghost (III. IV. 1.106 and ff.) 
should be looked at, it seems to us, from this point of view. They are, as we have said, 
another form of the conflict between intuition and reason. To this phase of the conflict 
also our experience is no stranger. Many aman, for example, who has dedicated himself 
to the intellectual. life must have found his daily household duties often come between 
him and the realisation of his plans of work, and many a time he must have chidden 
himself for their delayed execution by putting it down to a dull insensibility on his 
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part to their worth. The house of life being divided against itself in such an unnatural 
strife between two duties equally binding and indefeasible, such a heart becomes a stranger 
to all peace and contentment. And i: is not till we have resigned ourselves to Providence 
that the burden of the mystery is lifted off our shoulders and the problem solved for 
us. Such a solution Hamlet reaches finally, and thus we find him towards the end 
without any trace of self-accusing even though there is no action. 

To say, by way of explanation of this final phase of Hamiet’s mind, that 
Hamlet is now trusting for Providence to do what he had failed to do himself, is mis- 
leading, because of its not being the whole truth. He certainly trusted now in 
Providence more than ever, but he trusted in himself also. No better description of his 
changed attitude could be found or d2sired than in the words he uses of death “ the 
readiness is all ” (V-II-222). He trusted Providence to give him his chance, but for 
his part he was making sure that when it came, it would not find him unready. ‘ Alert- 
ness’ and ‘ preparedness’ are the two words which epitomise best his mental outlook now. 

But he has no plans! the critic remarks. This is doubtless the most baffling 
phenomenon, judged by our ordinary standards, in Hamlet. But the explanation is 
to be sought in Hamlet’s peculiar mental condition in fact in his madness. The theory 
that interprets most of the facts here is that advanced by Prof. Dunn. Hamlets madness 
consisted in his inability to control his feelings, in his ° letting, himself go’ under the 
severe mental strain that he had to bear. His hardly veiled references to his intentions 
on the King’s life, and his indiscretion in the treatment of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
are inexplicable except on such a theory. His ill-considered slaying of Polonius had 
also the same root, it being a purely impulsive action. It could not have escaped a 
reflective mind like Hamlet’s how his plan of putting on of an antic disposition—for 
planned it was though based on a mental necessity—-succeeded only in rousing suspicious 
instead of allaying them. He must also have thought how his impulsive action 
in killing the person behind the arzas had resulted in but putting him farther from 
his object and handicapping him in tke eyes of the people in wreaking a just vengeance. 
A knowledge of his own mind must have convinced him that where the king and his 
past life were concerned he could not trust himself to act on his own initiative. His 
conduct at Ophelia’s grave, again, is an illustration of this, and Hamlet’s subsequent regret 
over itis noteworthy. With the deepening of this conviction he must have been irresist- 
ively let to the one conclusion that for a successful issue he must no longer trust to his 
impulses, but wait for the impulse to come from outside, as it were, from God. Hence- 
forth he was not to try and make the opportunity—that Providence would see to—but 
wait in readiness for it. 

This belief in Providence on Hamlet’s part was justified by the event. Hamlet 


had spared the king at prayer in the hope of executing his vengeance in more fitting 


surroundings and the Fates gave him nis desire. The poisoner was found out while at his 
trade, thus making Hamlet’s story of his father’s murder credible down to its details. Indeed, 
all the occasions where he delayed were justified by the event. We have already touched 
on the justification of Hamlet’s second delay. In connection with his first delay, 
which meent the doubting of the ghost’s revelation, (Act II. Se. II. 11. 606—613) perhaps 
it should be said in fairness to Hamlet that very few of us in his position would have 
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accepted our intuitions without first testing them at the bar of reason. If Hamlet 
had gone straight to his vengeance, like Laertes, he would not only have done violence 
to his own nature, but prejudiced his defence in the eyes of the people—alwaysa prime 
consideration with him. Itis only in the light of the whole that we can get the true 
measure of Hamlet’s delay. 


But Hamlet’s delay, it has been pointed out, caused unnecessary deaths which could 
have been avoided by earlier action. This criticism, however, is not at all borne out by 
the play, it seems to us. Instead, the play demands the tribute of these lives. The story 
of Hamlet is undoubtedly the story ofa private revenge. But at the same time he realised 
clearly that this individual revenge could not be carried out without a war on the 
existing society. The roots of evil had struck too deep into the soil of the world, and 
nothing short.of the destruction of the whole order of things, and the establishing of a 
new order, could satisfy the requirements of the situation. The world was an unweeded 
garden, things rank and gross in nature possessing it merely, and Hamlet’s work was to 
put right the times which were out of joint. Itis from this point that we are to view 
the deaths of Polonius, and Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, of the King and the Queen. 
They were all members one of another, and deserved being blended in one common ruin. 
It was not Hamlet’s dilatory action that was responsible for their death, but their own 
actions, their characters and lives. We arə putting the responsibility on the wrong 
shoulders when we speak of Hamlet ag the author of all this tragedy. But the real 
tragedy consisted not in the death of the wicked through their wickedness, but in the 
death of the innocent with the guilty. The real tragedy lay in Hamlet’s own death and 
in the death of Ophelia; in the inability of a righteous vengeance being executed in 
this world without the innocent suffering with the guilty and for the guilty. This is 
the crux of that old problem which has vexed the soul of man through the ages and 
which has received no fully satisfying solution. We see through a glass darkly. “The 
rest is silence.” ; 


The view advanced here finds support in Horatio’s closing explanation (V. II. 379— 
386). These lines have not been given their proper place in Hamlet interpretation, it 
would seem. “Report me and my cause aright” was the dying charge of Hamlet to 
his friend and confidant. And from Horatio’s character we know how faithfully he 
must have executed this last duty to his friend. We may be sure that he would not 
have failed to paint the warts in Hamlet’s character, as they would have appeared to 
him. We-find him critical during the course of the events (V. II. 71—72), But in hig 
final summing up of the events of the play there is no suggestion of Hamlet’s excessive 


delay as the cause of all the tragedy. Instead there is a vindication of all this bloodshed. 
A single line like Hamlet’s own . 


“the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt, 
To his own scandal.” 


would have illuminated the whole field of the play; and of Hamlet’s character, and 


would have given us Shakespeare’s mind on this point. But it is withheld. Instead, 
7 
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the last impression that is left on our aii is that suggested by the words of 4 
Fortinbras : 
A 


“For he was ae had he been put on, 
To have:prov'’d most royally.” 


Here is no suggestion of weakness cf any. form to spoil the effect of this concluding 
-picture of our Prince. 
—N. ©. MUKERJI. 


Jede a 


AGRAULOS. 


[E RECHTHEUS, king of Athens, wren about to make war on the city of Eleusis, 

inquired’of the oracle at Delphi ; the god promised victory if he sacrified one of his 
daughters. He sacrificed Agraulos, his youngest. Victory resulted, but in the battle 
he slew Eumolpus of Eleusis, the son of tae god Poseidon ; whereat Zeus, in anger, smote 


him dead with his lightning. | 


Me, O my father, me, who scarce have seen 

The sun arise on this fair land of ours 

For sixteen summers ? Me, whom yesterday, 

At the great feast, my sportive maidens crowned 
With garlands gay, as fairest of them all, 

To serve Athene,-<airest of the gods ? 

Oh, cruel prophecy! To serve indeed 

With life outpoured upon the altar stone ! 

Me wouldst thou slay ? the youngest of thy maids 
And fairest, so men say ; too fair, alas ! 

For mighty Zeus, who dwells for aye at 2ase y 


With all the gods zhat hold Olympus high, : so ila 
Chooseth from hence whoever seemeth best. : 
~ So Ganymede the eagle bore away, < 


As, light at heart, he roamed o’er Ida’s mount 

Amid the pines, and filled the groves with song ; 

But now he serves the banquets of the gods, 

Pouring from golden cups the nectar sweet. 

Ah, cruel fate ! to die a maiden still 

Or e’er the kiss of love hath warmed these lips ! 

This hand shall never weve the bridal torch, 

The bridal hymn these ears shall never hear ; 

Bride of the grave, in gloom shall be my couch, 

The gloom of death ; my nuptial home, alas ! 

The sunless house of Hades, hoar with mould. 

- Wo more these feet shall lead the festive dance, 

These fingers wake the music of the lyre, 

No more to me shall come the song of birds, g 
The moan of ocean, and the music wild ` . 

J loved to hear upon Hymettus’ slopes ‘we 
‘ When winds across the seas swept all the words. 
The world shall be the same, but I ?—No more. 
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Alas! I cannot die! ye gods, ye gods, 

Pity, I pray ; a thousand hands outstretched, 

A thousand voices supplicate your throne 

Each day ; they hymn thee just and true, O Zeus ; 
Wise, thee, O Pallas ; thee, Apollo, pure. 

To thee I pray, to thee I raisermy cry 

Too weak, too weak to pierce the vaulted blue 
And reach thy throne ; oh, yet thon hearest, yet 
Thy voice is in the whirlwind, and thy steps 
Upon the storm ; each tree thy spirit feels, 
Eachistream, each crystal fount ; thine is the shrine, 


. The priestess thine who to Erechtheus spake, 


Bidding him sacrifice the child he loved ; 

So might he, saidst thou, gain his dearest wish.— 
Eumolpus slay, Eleusis captive lead. 

A thousand kine, a:thousand shambling steers 
Take thou instead ; why wouldst thou this, the life 
Of one poor maid who knows not how to die, 

Of one poor maid who loves you gleaming plain, 
These shady groves, these temples towering high, 
This glorious, ancient Athens, violet—crowned. 
Behold the lands are thine, the sea is thine, 

And all that lives * neath ocean’s marble floor ; _ 
Take thou of them ; my life shall be to thee 
Sweeter on earth than in the grave my ghost, 

Thee will I serve, do ought thou dost command, 
But spare my life, great god—Oh, spare ! oh, spare ! 
x * * : 


ne 


Silence ! O earth ! O sky ! no voice, no sound ? 


. This silence mocks me ; none to make reply ? 


Surely I thought the god would leave the sky, 
And I would fling me down before his feet, 
His gleaming feet, and kiss his snowy robes, 
And hear his words of mercy-and of life. 


Fool! And who told thee, heart, that there are gods ? 


There are no gods but in the minds of men! 
They are not, are not ; nay, there are no gods! 
Know them for false ; there is no help in them, 
No help for me ; they are not ; I must die. 


One last appeal to thee, O father mine: 

Was it for this that thou didst rear me, this, 
To be the victive of a bloody priest ? 

Ah, woe is me! Thou hearest not: thy heart 
Is full of love for glory, not for me ; 

The fame of men and prowess in the fight 
Thou heedest, and thy purpose is not changed 
At prayer of gentle maid and maiden’s tears. 
O ruthless heart! My father ? Nay, my foe ! 
Asfather's heart could never brook this deed. 
No queen:thy mother, and no King thy sire ; 
Born of a tree or flinty rock wast thon, 
Hard—hearted ! therefore great shall be thy woe! 
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"© What said I then ? Where am I ? Who or what 
Art thou with that sad face ? Nay, nay, I raved: 
Impious words. impious thoughts, were mine ; 

T shudder to remember how I raved ! 

A. thousand furies seized me; and the gods 
Elinded my senses to my ruin ; thou— 

The tears stand in thine eyes, thy bosom heaves 
With many a sob; O father, what said I ? 

Oh, said I ought against that sacred name ? 

I cannot tell; I raved. But thou art just 

And kind, dear father ; oh forgive ; thou knowest 
Tt was not I, Apraulos, spoke, but they; 

The fruries, seized me, ané my tongue was lcosed 
To utterances I knew not ;’ twas my tongue 
That spoke ; my mind, my mind was blank. 

T love thee, O my father, and thy love 

For me, I know, is boundless as it was 

In days agone when like a child I feared 

Thy glancing helm, thy glistening greaves ; but thou 
With loving looks caressed me, and my fear 
Fled atithy smile, as flee the shades of night 
When rosy-fingered Eos, child of morn, 

Rises from rest and leaves Tithonus’ couch. 

: And this I know full well that thou, not I, 

Art now the victim ; thine the heart, I know, 


The knife shall pierce, from thee the life-blood stream. 


But right it is and meet that love should yield 

To duty ; right it is to give our best 

Unto our country at our country’s need. 

And thee in after-times the sons of men 

Shall count as fust, and ma as fortunate : 

Thee for thy love of Athens, me for mine 

Of thee, my father, that cen brave dark d2ath. 
Therefore with equal mind I pass within 

Unto my mother, who shall deck my robes 

With garlands, for I go tc meet the gods. 

Then weep not, O my father ; for a while 

Shall we be parted ; death must come at last 

To every man taat liveth on the earth. 

So now we part but for a while, and I 

Go forth into the darkness, there to wait 

For thee in silence ; and the sight of thee 

Shall cheer me ‘mid the shades. . But thou achieve 
Thy glory, and the din of horrid war 

Shall pierce the earth and bring me word of thee. 
Lo! I behold thee in the rush of men, — - 
The storm.of spears, and Ares’ dreadful hail, . 
Unmoved, undaunted ; there Enmolpus falls, 

The god-—born, ‘ neath thine all—prevailing arm, | 
But stay, oh, stay ! Ye gods! methought I heard 
The roll of thunder, saw the blinding flash 
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Of lightning rend the clouds and strike thee down, 
Thee, O my father, c’er the heap of slain ; 

The spoils of him, the godlike, gird thee round, 
The wrath of Zeus about thee rages ; then— 
Peace, and thy still white face and upturned eyes 
That seek the light, and when they find it fail ! 
The vision passes. Pray it be not true! 

The gods avert the omen ! Yet must we 

Obey their bidding ; let me pass within ; 
To-morrow see my triumph and my tomb. 

I die in vain, if any truth there be 

In visions ; yet do I fulfil the will 

Of fate that ever bindeth gods and men. 


weve 
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ELECTED Poems from the Indian Lyrics of Laurence Hope, William Heinemann, 
1922. Five shillings. 

India has been the inspiration of many western poets; few have succeeded in 
transmitting the subtle Indian atmosphere into poems as well as the talented author of 
“ The Garden of Kama.” Mr. Heinemann has rendered useful service by publishing the 
best lyrics out of Laurence Hope’s “Garden of Kama,” “Stars of the Desert” and 
“Indian Love.” The selections have been made by her son, Mr. Nicolson and nothing 
can be better than the attractive format of the book. Of the quality of the poems, the 
following sonnet which might be envied by Mrs. Naidu, is an indication. 

Although my life, which thou hast scarred and shaken, 
Retains awhile some influence of thee, 
As shells, by faithless waves, long since forsaken, 
Still murmur with the music of the Sea, 
I shall forget. Not thine the haunting beauty, 
Which, once beheld, for ever holds the heart, 
Or, if resigned from stress of Fate or Duty, 
Takes part of life away :—-the dearer part. 
I gave thee love ; thou gavest but Desire. 
Ah, the delusion of that summer night ! 
Thy soul vibrated at the rate of Fire ; 
Mine, with the rhythm'of the waves of Light. 
It is my love for thee that I regret, 
Not thee, thyself, and hence,—I shall itat! 


Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, etc., by Henry Crabb Robinson, Man- 
chester University Press, published by Messrs. Longmans’ Green and Co., 1922—Seven 
shillings and six pence. : 

Miss Edith Morley is entitled to the gratitude of all students of English poetry 
by bringing together and editing Crabb Robinson’s references in his Diary and Reminis- 
cences to Wordsworth, Coleridge and Lamb and the other great writers of the early 
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nineteenth century. Robinson, it will be recollected, was in close touch with almost all of 
them ;it was to him that Wordsworth dedicated his “Memorials of an Italian Tour,” in 
which the poet refers to 
" Kindnesses that never ceased to flow, 
And prompt self-sacrifice to which I owe 
Far more shan any heart but mine can know.” 

There are, through every page of the book, shrewd reflections and criticisms of 
the works of Wordsworth and the rest. Here isa profound criticism of Wordsworth’s 
exaggerated theories of simplicity: “15th November, [1811] at Lamb’s. Coleridge, his 
friend Morgan, M. Burney, etc., etc., O. spoke with warm praise of Wordsworth: but blamed 
him for attaching himself to the low in his desire to avoid the artificial in genteel life. 
He should have recollected shat verse being the language of passion required a style raised 
in harmony with it.” All students of English poetry will find the book of very great 


value. 
Poems, by L D'O. Waters, ©. W. Daniel, Ltd., Tudor Street, London, 
E. C. 4, 1922. 

Our generation has been prolific in the production of posts with engaging originality 
of expression and occasionally even of fseling. The Georgians may not have exactly set up 
a formal school of poets, but there is no maudlin self-complacency in the thought that 
they have brought anew spirit into English poetry. Mr. Waters is nota great poet, 
but he has ` the poetic sense’ and expresses it lucidly. Here is a paraphrase—not that 
the author says so—of Wordsworth’s “roll’d round in earth’s diurnal course,” and yet 
the expression is fresh and bears little trace of borrowing. j 

When we are dead our passion still shall live 
And go forth radiant from our dying mouth, 
And we shall mingle with the purple sea 
' That laps about she golden-sanded south. 
And we shall be the burning eastern sky, 
That trembles derk with all its million stars, 
‘ And in the heart of each new-reddened rose 
Shell lie the dream of kisses that were ours. 
While in the love-stirred flowers that pierce the spring 
Our words shall be the jewel in the bow], 
And all our glorious passion-sated sighs 
Shall crown the loving of somie new-born soul. 


That is good poetry, inspite of the defective rhyme in the second quatrain. 


The Catholic Spirit in Modern English'Literature. by George N. Shuster. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1928, $2. 

Professor Shuster has. selecied a fascinating subject for his book. His 
contention is that catholicism, which had been dormant since the Reformation, 
is beginning once again to assert itself in literature, and he supports his view 
by referring to the dominating figures of Newman, Manning, Francis Thompson, 
Chesterton and Hillaire Bellce. By the Catholic spirit he means, in his own words, 
‘the Catholic way of living and of looxing upon life ; the understanding of the Christian 
‘traditions of European civilisation, the acceptance of the principles upon which those - 
‘traditions were based, and confidence in their efficacy in modern life and letters.” This 
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theme is developed in about four hundred pages, and the seventeen chapters into which 
the book is divided are all brilliantly written. The three chapters on Newman are parti- 
cularly illuminating. 

On English Poetry, by Robert Graves, William Heinemann, London, 1922. 
Eight shillings and six pence, 

Mr. Graves belongs to a literary family; he is himself a poet of no 
mean order. In the present volume he appears in a new guise—that of a 
critic. He describes his book as “ an irregular approach to the psychology of this art, 
from evidence mainly subjective.” It is not possible for one to agree with all the theories 
he puts forward and all the conclusions at which he arrives, but he disarms criticism by 
saying that ‘any critic who expects me to argue on what I have written, is begged kindly 
tO EXCUSE Me... These note-book reflections are only offered as being based on the rules 
which regulate my own work at the moment.” After having to read so many dull 
scientific treatises on poetry and art, itis refreshing to come across a really thought- 
provoking volume, packed with thought both grave and gay, and written in a witty, lively 
style. We welcome the book asan evidence of a more human spirit in modern criticism. 


Recent Essays, edited by W. A. J. Archbold, M. A., LL. B., (Longmans, Green 
and Co., London), 1923. Three shillings. 

To our readers Mr. Archbold needs no introduction; it is not very long since 
he left us. It is a pleasure to us to find him still working in his retirement; indeed, it 
is now, while he has leisure, that he can give us the full value of his ripe and varied 
experience. As an historian, a sub-editor of the Cambridge Modern History and 
Dictionary of National Biography, the author of several valuable monographs, he is 
already well-known. But his volume on the Romantic Movement in English Literature 
shows how true his literary appreciations and how shrewd his literary judgments are. His 
latest book, which he calls Recent Essays and to which he contributes a characteristic intro- 
duction, shows not only a very catholic taste, but also a fine insight into the vital needs of 
students. Most of the essays which our students are condemned to read are dull, | 
stockish, written in English which nobody speaks or writes now, dealing with topics which 
people gave up discussing a century ago. Mr. Archbold’s selections are judicious and 
calculated to appeal to a very wide circle of readers. A collection, containing such names 
as H. Q. Wells, Acton, Arnold Bennett, Stevenson, Hillaire Belloc, E. V. Lucas, Gosse, 
Dean Inge, Chesterton, is bound to be interesting. May one suggest that A. G. G. and Q. 
W. Russell, Morley and Frederic Harrison, and Rosebery are some of those whose claims to 
be included in any comprehensive anthology cannot be lightly brushed aside? The notes, 
at the end of the volume, are sufficient, and just sufficient : they excite curiosity and show 


. the way of satisfying it; they do not replace the dictionary. A useful collection on 


the whole which should easily find favour. 


The Shakespeare Memorials of London, by W. Bailey Kempling (T. Warner 
Lauric, Ltd., London), 1913. Five shillings. 

Shakespeare continues to be the fruitful topic of books, and during this year, 
in particular, the tricentenary of the publication of the First Folio, we have had a 
plentiful crop. The present volume is a full iconography of the Shakespeare Memorials 
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in London, including statv.es, oil paintings, stained glasgs-windows and tablets, together 
with anecdotes and quotations relating to them. The value of the book is considerably 
enhanced by no fewer thar. twenty-four neat photographs, Mr. Kempling has spared no 
pains to make his work accurate and interesting. One point clearly emerges from his 
pages—that tke myth of Shakespeare’s insignificance and comparative negligence must 
for ever be abandoned naw. London alcne is rich in monuments erected in honour 
of this poet whom his contemporaries, no less than his successors, delighted to honour. 
Hazlitt, in that bright, straightforward way of his, said, “If we wish to know the 
force of human genius, we should read Skakespeare. If we wish to see the insignificance 
of human learning, we may study his commentators.” Mr. Kempling does not comment, 
his reverential task begins and ends with carefully collected information. 


Memorandum on the Teaching of English, Cambridge University Press, 1923. 
- Two shillings and six pence. 


This memorandum has been issu2d by the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in secondary schocls, and is full cf the knowledge one naturally expects from 
such a body. It is a useful addition to tha report of the Board of Education Committee, 
published in 1922 as The Teaching of English in England. This memorandum is full 
of useful information, which is bound to be of grat use to teachers of English in this 
country. To take only ons aspect, the subject of grammar, finds in India so many short- 
lived theories tried at the expense of little boys at school, that it is eminently desirable 
that some settled principle should be tollcwed uniformly. On this subject, the memo- 
randum gives valuable assistance. “There is,” it says, “it is true, a difference of 
opinion betwen those teachers who regard grammar as a useful training in logic, 
and therefore valuable in itself, ang shose who regard it as a means to an end, 
a useful servant if nothing more. There is, however, no difference as to its use- 
fulness...... The writing of English can be taught without a knowledge of grammar, 
but at the expense of much patience and energy.” It is not necessary to agree with 
all their conclusions in order to apprecicte the value of their suggestions. We strongly 
commend this to the notice of those engaged in teaching English. 


Malcolm’s Memoir of Central India, abridged by Œ. H. Payne, George Routledge 
and Sons, London. 


Mr. Payne’s name is already familiar to educationists ag the editor of Tod’s Annals 
of Rajasthan. It was not easy to abridge and edit that monumental work, but Mr. Payne 
dischargéd his task most ably and successfully. We have before us a fresh evidence — 
of his skill atabridgement. Sir John Maicolm’s Memoir of Central India has long been 
the delight of historians; but the general reader that cannot specialise was deprived 
of that pleasure. Mr. Payne’s edition maxes it possible for him to make the acquaintance 
of hig exceedingly interesting history of a rather neglected but nonetheless stirring scene 
of important events. To the school and college student, the book will appeal as dealing 
authoritatively with such fascinating cheracters as Madhoji Sindhia, Jaswant Rao and 
Wazir Mohammad Khan, 


Speeches and Documents on [ndian Policy, 2 volumes, edited by Professor 
A. Berriedale Keith, Oxford University Press—World’s classics series. Four shillings. 
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Professor Keith has won for himself a great reputation as a Sanskrit scholar. 
His scholarly translation of the Aitareya Brahmana and his brochures on “ Indian Atom- 
ism ” “and Karma—Mimanga ” are deservedly held in high esteem. He is besides, regarded 
as an authority on constitutional questions. The Oxford University Press selected - there- 
fore the right person to collect and edit important speeches and documents on Indian 
policy. We have no hesitation in recommending these two volumes in the well-known 
World’s classics series to all interested in the study of the development of the Indian 
constitution. The first document printed here is a despatch from the French council 
at Chandernagore to the Superior Council in France, under date 16th December, 1756, 
and gradually we are brought down to the inauguration of the Indian legislatures by the 
Duke of Connaught on 9th February, 1921. If we might suggest an improvement in a 
volume almost “beyond criticism,” some speeches of Bright and Bradlaugh should 
find place in a book which purports to be afull survey of British Indian policy. The 
university student, and even more, the Indian politician and journalist, will find these 
volumes indispensable. 


‘Hindu Political Theories, by Dr. U. Ghoshal, Oxford University Press, 1922. Ten 
shillings. 


The object of the treatise is to unfold the record of the Hindu political 
mind in the order of its historical evolution and to explain the process of their growth 
and development, supplemented by analysis of its leading tenetsand by extracts from 
Sanskrit and Pali works. The first difficulty in the treatment of such a subject is the 
inseparable mixture of politics, philosophy and religion. Purely secular politics was a 
thing unknown is ancient India—and probably it is still only a make-believe in modern 
India. Another difficulty in the formulation of “ theories” of ancient Indian politics 
is the multiplicity and variety of ancient Indian States. The predominating type is of 
course monarchy, and the primitive form of it patriarchal rule. In later forms too the 
ethical meaning and purpose of kingship is duly emphasised, the king being .conceived as 
the divine instrument for repressing the evil tendencies of man’s nature. The ethical 
colouring stains also the conception of society—-the social order being conceived 
as one in which the individual is charged witha bundle of duties. Coming down 
to the days of the caste system we find that the pivot of the Brahmanical social scheme 
is the differentiation of the ruling and fighting Kshattriyas from the teaching and 
sacrificing Brahmans. We find also a somewhat striking resemblance of the medieval 
dualism of Church and State, and of the famous doctrine of the divine right of Kings. But 
side by side with this we come across glimpses of the democratic right of the people 
to depose unworthy rulers, or the still more democratic right of withholding taxes if the 
ruler failed to afford sufficient protection to his subjects. But it may still be doubted 
if the old Hindu writers on politics had arrived at the true idea of popular sovereignty, 
In reading a book like the present, the modern reader is apt to be misled by the English 
translations of the Sanskrit terms. The English words being of modern origin are 
associated with modern sentiments and with facts of modern life, and we irresistibly 
feel tempted to think that ancient India enjoyed representative popular assemblies, and 


voting and elections and hustings orations, and polling stations, and decisions by majority, 
g ; 
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and council resolutions and ministerial responsibility, and questions in Parliament and all 
such machinery of modern Governments. It is not possible to state precisely how far the 
author of the present book hes himself escaped from this temptation, or to estimate how 
far his conclusions are based on the examination of a sufficient number of truly like 
facts. Dissimilarity seems to have been the common feature of Hindu political states as 
of all other states in ancient times—and for obvious reasons, the absence of proper means 
of communication ; and hence the very possibility of deducing general conclusions and 
formulating theories with regard to ancient Indian politics may be doubted. But as a 
sincere and painstaking effort at studying facts and digesting them with a view to arriving 
at generalisations, the book before us is a most creditable performance. We hope each 
chapter of it will induce other scholars to pursue lives of research and build up 
something more than a hollow bamboo structure, which is all that we have at present. 

. —A. ©, M. 

The Theory of Spectra and Atomic Constitution, by Professor N. Bohr 
(Cambridge University Pres3!, 1923. Twelve shillings. 

In 1912 the University of Manchester appointed a young Danish mathematical 
physicist to lecture on the theory of spectra. These lectures were published in the Phi- 
losophical Magazine of London in 1913 and immediately attracted the attention of all 
Physicists and Mathematicians, becatse these essays were exceedingly original and had 
a wonderful influence on the development of the theories of atomic structure and spectral 
lines. On the strength of these essays this young Danish scholar was soon made a 
Professor in the University of Copenhagen and lately he had the signal honour of securing 
the Nobel Prize which is the highest academic distinction a scholar can aspire to. 
. In these essays he has applied the epoch-making quantum theory of Planck in explain- 
ing the numerous lines in tha spectre of Hydrogen, Helium, Lithium, ete. He has also 
explained with the introduction of the Correspondence Principle the general spectral laws, 
absorption and excitation of radiation, Stark effect and Zeeman effect and relativity effect 
- on Hydrogen lines. In the third essay he has given a detailed review of the present 
position of the question of Atomic structure with special reZerence tothe periodic Jaw 
of Mendelifi and the occurrence of the rare earth elements. The views developed in these 
essays are In agreement with the recent experimental work on X’Ray and have supplied 
information about the configurations of the electrons in the interior of the Atoms. The 
recent disecvery of the chemical element by X’Ray spectrum analysis was made in 
Professor Bohr’s Haffinum Laboratery by two of his colleagues, Drs. Coster and Hevesey 
who followed the suggestions of the great master. | 

The treatment of the essays is non-mathematical throughout, emphasis being laid on 
the Physical principlesinvolved. Itis needless to say that these essays will rank aga classic in 
the domain of theoretical and mathematical Physics in opening up new fields of investigation. 
The Cambridge University Press is to be congratulated on this important publication. 

i —N. R. DHAR. 

Our Hellenic Heritage, by H. E. James, M.A., Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London, 
1921, Vol. I. Six shillings. 

Principal James, who was for so many years the respected and popular head of 

the Caleutta Presidency College, needs no introduction to scholars. His Education and 
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~ Statesmanship in India, published many years ago, is still the standard history of English 


education in the country. His retirement from office, under sensational circimstances, 
will be within the recollection of readers. The present volume written bya ripe 
classical scholar like Mr. James is naturally both accurate and well-written. In his 
preface he deplores, while admitting the inevitability of it, the decline of Greek studies 
in England. To make up, therefore, for the loss of Greek culture, he has planned the 
present book which gives in a systematic and interesting way the main points of Greek 
history, mythology and literature. Such a book is of especial value and importance to 
Indian students ; they find themselves, in the course of their study of English or French 
literature, considerably handicapped by reason of their ignorance of Greek and Latin 
traditions. References which to the average English boy are obvious, need for the 
Indian amplification and explanation. Thatis perfectly natural as he has not been brought 
up in the atmosphere of those traditions. So, as we have said, the Indian student will 
enthusiastically welcome the book, the second volume of which we shall eagerly await., 
The value of the book is enhanced by numerous illustrations and maps and plans. 


The Pageant of Greece, edited by R. W. Livingstone (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford) 1923. Six shillings and six pence. 

Mr. Livingstone’s book is intended for those who do not know Greek, and we 
know of no better introduction to Greek literature. Here in the brief compass of 400 
pages we have the best specimens of Greek prose and verse, translated by well known 
scholars, ancient as well as modern, each author being sympathetically described in brief 
introductory passages. Homer, Pindar, Sappho, Simonides among the poets, epic and 
lyric: Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripedes, Aristophanes, Menander among the dramatists ; 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon among the historians ; Socrates, Protagoras, Plate and 
Aristotle among the philosophers; Demosthenes as an orator: Anaxagoras, Hippocrates, 
Theophrastus, Heron among the scientists—the list is long, the galaxy is brilliant and 
there is hardly any remarkable name that we miss. Twelve illustrations add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the book, We, in India, whe have very few opportunities of making the 
acquaintance of the Greek masters, will particularly welcome this handy, attractively got up 
volume, as making available to us all that is best and noblest in Greek thought and culture. 


The Choephoroe, translated by Gilbert Murray (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London) 1923. Two shillings. 

It is curious that in England, the decline of classical studies shonld have 
synchronised with the publication of the best translations from the classics. In the 19th 
and 20th centuries have fiourished Jowett, Lang, Leaf, Myers, Jebb, Butcher, Gilbert 
Murray. Professor Gilbert Murray, is easily the most successful translator of the Greek 
dramas, and particularly of Euripedes. The following passage from the fine chorus of 
Bacchantes, in the Bacchae of Euripedes, will show the skilland art with which Prof. 
Murray seems to produce the impression of an original composition. 


Will they ever come to me, ever again, 
The long, long dances, 
On through the dark till the dim star wane ? 
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Shall I feel the dew on my throat, and the stream 
Of wind in my hair? Shall our white feet gleam 
In the dim expauses ? 
QO, feet of a fawn to the greenwocd fled, 
Alone in the grass and loveliness ; 
Leap of the hunted, no more iz dread, 
Beyond the snares and the deadly press : 
~. Yet a voices still in the distance sounds, 
A. voice and a fear and a haste of bounds ; 
©, wildly labouring, fiercely fleet, 
Onward yes by river and 2len. 

He has equally skilfully translated the’ Œdipus of Sophocles, the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes and the Agamemnon:of Aeschylus. The play! before us, the Choephorae (L)ba- 
tion-Bearers), is the second play of the famous trilogy of the Athenian stage. The first, 
in the translator’s word, gives the murder of Agamemnon by his wife -Clytemnestra and 
her lover Aigisthos ; the secord the vengeance of Orestes, helped by his sister Electra 
the third deals with the ultimate solution cf the problern of Sin and Punishment. We 
look forward eagerly to the translation of the last play, she Humenides. 

Money, Credit and Commerce, by Alfred Marshall, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
London, 1923. Ten shillings. 

Prof, Marshall’s is a name to conjure with. His Principles of Economies became 
a classic immediately on pub-ication in 1890 and continues to be so, despite the lapse of 
years. That was followed, many years lazer by Industry and Trade, and we have now 
before us, the third of the group. It consists of four books dealing respectively with 
Money, Business Credit, International Trade, and Fluctuaticns of Industry, Trade and 
Credit. Itis needless to say that they are all written with the clearness, ability and 
information associated with Frof. Marshalls name. We hope in our next number to 
publish a fuller review of this important publication. 

Atlas of North America, edited by Thomas Franklin, W. and A. K. Johnston, 
Ltd., Edinburgh. One shillling and six pence. 

We welcome from the well known Atlas publishers, Messrs. Johnston, Ltd., this well 
got up and interesting Orographical, Regional and Economic Atlas of North America. 

Economic Condition of Ancient India, by J. N. Samaddar, B.A., published by 
the University of Calcutta. ` 

This book is a collection of oil-lamp lectures del:vered to postgraduate classes, and 
they do smell of the oil-lamp. They are very sketchy too in this printed form, in which 
the many verbal explanations and illustrations that the lecturer must have given to eluci-- 
date the bald narrative have been omitted. We can however gather some mostiinteresting 
facts upon the subject such ag that the Indo-Aryans were a sea-faring people and yet 
their chief pursuit was agriculture. The very name, Arya, it is said, means a cultivator. 
Agriculture looms as large in the economics of ancient India ag in that of modern India. 

Even famine, which is sometime believed t> be an evil peculiary modern 
is said to have existed in hose days and presented eccnomic problems to bald 
professors. The useful arts, such as weaving, working in metals, manufacturing weapons 


of war etc. were also pursued. 
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The caste system colours economics as deeply as politics ; and begar was one of 
prerogatives of the sovereign. Banking and Currency were also recognised branches of 
economics, and 5 per cent a month was the maximum rate of interest. There seem to have 
been some laws for regulating wages—a fact that might put modern economists to the blush. 
In the age of the Ramayana, India seems to have made greata dvance in the art of textile 
industries, witness the description of Sita’s wardrobe in ‘that epic. There were some 
principles of taxation too—and the state monopoly of salt. The modern reader should 
again guard himself against the tendency to think of ancient India as though it had 
all anticipated the achievements of the modern would simply because her doings and 
thoughts are described to usin modern translations, in which we cannot help employing 
modern terms to denote concepts far from modern. 


Tales of Bengal, by Sita and Santa Chatterji, Oxford University Press, Calcutta, 1922. 

The Calcutta branch of the Oxford University Press deserves our grateful thanks 
for the enterprise it has shown in bringing out, under the competent editorship of 
Mr. E. J. Thompson, An Eastern Library, of which this is the first volume. The talented 
sisters, some of whose short stories, are here collected, are the daughters of Babu Rama- 
nanda Chatterji who was for many years at Allahabad and is known to every Indian as 
the redoubtable editor of the Modern Review. The tales in the book show skill of a 
high order; the implied criticisms of Indian social life are trenchant but not cynical. 
We have been particularly touched by “ Loyalty ” by Miss Santa Chatterji and the 
“Wedding Dress” by Miss Sita Chatterji. We wish these gifted daughters of India 
a long, useful, and successful literary career. 

The Visvabharati, by Rabindranath Tagore and C. F. Andrews, G. A. Natesan 
& Co., Madras. Annas Eight. 

The Shantiniketan of Bolepur and the Gurukul of Kangri aye been the two 
most daring and in proportion the two most successful innovations in Indian education. 
The sage of Bolepur, not content with the building up of a school, was fired with the 
prospect of a World University, if the tautology may be permitted. The little volume 
before us is an authoritative account of the aims and ideals of Tagore’s Vishwabharati. 
All will say ‘amen’ to the poet’s “trust and hope that Shantiniketan will draw around 
it such individuals who believe in the great ideals of the brotherhood of man and the 
unity of the human race.” Mr. Andrews gives an interesting detailed account of the future 
needs of the place, and of the. provisions for higher study already made. The interest 
of the book is increased by a number of illustrations. 


The Mad Rani, and other Indian stories, by Philip Ashby, (George Routledge 
and Sons, Ltd., London), 1923. Price Seven shillings and six pence. 

Whoever Mr. Ashby may be—and clearly the present is his assumed name—he 
has brought together a number of sketches that are all interesting. But it is wrong to 
designate all the sketches ‘stories.’ That on “ Indian Hysterics” for instance,is hardly a 
story. We have only one word of criticism to utter—and it is that the author has allowed 
his politics to perceptibly colour his, sketches ; he has therefore, perhaps unconsciously, 
given us only one—and that the unattractive—side of Indian life. That apart, we think 
the collection is one that will find a large circle of readers. 
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Father and Son, by Edmund Gosse, William Heinemann, London, 1922. Four © 


shillings and six pence.” 

As eritic and literary biographer, Mr. Edmund Goss has long held a distinguished 
place ; his poems are readable ; his short History of English literature is one of the best 
manuals on the subject. We have before us what must be a chapter of an autobiography. 
Those that read it in orde> to come across thrilling incidents and small gossip will -be 
greatly disappointed. But as a clear, inszcspective account of the growth.and development 
of the child’s mind, and, incidentally, as a description of the period of “ doubt, denial 
and antagonism” of the mid-victorian eta, the book will interest a large circle of- readers. 
It is unnecessary to add that it is written in the firm, lucid, literary style of which 
Mr. Gosse i ig a master.. 


The Political Systems of British India*—Mr. E. A. Horne’s book on the 
- political system of India is a notable contribution to the growing literature on the Indian 
constitution. _ It is, as Mr. Horne himself explains, based on lectures delivered by ‘the 
author at the Harvard University during the spring of 1921 and.the object of the book is 
to serve as an introduction to the Indian constitution for. both the student and the 
‘general reader. We have pleasure in noting that the book is interestingly and 
carefully written. Mr. Horne seems to bavə acquainted himself with all the literature 
bearing on the new Government of Inds Act and forthe descriptive portion of his book 
we have nothing but praise. . 

The book opens with a general survey in which the author very briefly aes the 
various steps through which the’ British power was established in this country. After 
some reference to the political map of India Mr. Horne goes on to give some idea of what 
he describes as the social and economic back-ground of Indian civilisation. Considerable 
space has been devoted ta the part which India played in the world war and the political 
_ significance of it. The terms of the announcement of August 20th, 1917, are then 
` carefully analysed and the principles which underlie the scheme of reforms associated 
with the names of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford are explained. We notice a Curtisian 
flavour about Mr. Horne's treatment of the entire subject. While, as we shall have occa- 


sion to point out, we are unable to agree witha good deal of what Mr. Horne says in the | 
later chapters of his book about the polizical problems of the new era and the menace of ' 


what he describes as aravolutionary movement, we may at once say that we feel 
that Mr.:Horne’s mentality is not «ltogether of the orthodox Anglo-Indian type in 
this country. The following quotaticn from his general survey will show that Mr, 
Horne has at all events consciously striven to understand the nationalist point of 
view. This, then, is India from one.’ aspect a country, a sub-continent, divided into a 
‘number of well-defined nationalities, separated by language, traditions and race. From 
‘another aspect, however. nothing is more easily demonstrated than India’s essential 
“unity. By this is meant not a common nationality, for this clearly does not and cannot 
‘exist, but a common culture, witnessing to a common spiritual ancestry. Hinduism 
‘long ago made India one, indigsolubly one, with a unity which transcends national 


“The Political Systems of British India, by E. A. Horne, M. A., I. E. S., Oxford University 


‘Press, 1923. Twelve shillings. 
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S ‘and racial differences.’ Those who have reflected over the problem presented by India 

> will not be disposed to quarrel with this statement of Mr. Horne. It may, however, 
be noted that the idea of nationality as we know it to-day is even in the westa compara- 
tively modern one and while Indian nationalism is largely the product of the new spirit 
created by India’s contact with England it is just as well to remember that the idea of 
Indian unity did not escape the attention of some of the most far-sighted of the Indian 
rulers of the pre-British days. 

The next chapter on Political and Constitutional Development is mainly historical. 
It traces the history of the constitutional and political development of this country from 
the year 1773 to the year 1912. The Minto-Morley reforms receive special treatment in 
thig chapter and the author is-generally, and in our opinion, not unfairly critical of them. 

The general reader will find. the chapter on the gestation of reforms of 
particular interest. The various reform schemes that were put before the country 

`. between 1919 and 1914 are carefully considered in some detail and the genesis of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reform traced. The reader will however find nothing very 
new about the arguments which Mr. Horne has to offer against the Congress-League 
scheme and the other schemes including the scheme contained in the joint address. 
Those criticisms are reminiscent of the joint report and show that Mr. Horne has 
been very much influenced by it. 

The chapter on the Reformed Constitution is of more than. usual interest and is in 
our opinion in some ways the bast chapter in the book. Itis mainly descriptive and explana- 
tory of the provisions of the Act and the Rules and Regulations framed thereunder. Mr. 
Horne then discusses some of the problems of the New era. He first discusses the question ` 
of the larger employment of Indians in the public services of the country and it may be 
noted that he himself does not seem to be entirely satisfied with the progress made in this 
direction in the past. On the question of the separation of the executive and judicial func- 

_ tions and the creation of an independent and self-contained judiciary he passes.a cautious 
and non-committal opinion. He then goes on to consider the question of the Indianisation 
of the commissioned ranks of the Indian Army. It might be pointed out that he is much 
impressed with the delicate and difficult character of the problem presented by it. 
He then goes on to discuss the problem of education and specially of mass: education 
and after noting that * higher education has been provided so lavishly and cheaply - as 
‘to create in some parts of India an educated proletariat which the economic system of 
‘the country is incapable of solving. He goes on to add ‘ that the initiative in educational 
‘ matters now lies with Indian Ministers and that the difficulties which they will expe- 
‘ rience, so far as mass education is concerned, are partly firancial and partly due to a lack 
of trained teachers.’ With some remarks on the possibilities of India’s industrial develop- 
ment he concludes this chapter. 
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` In the next chapter we have an account of the Reformed constitution in actual 
operation. He notes that owing to the influence of the non-co-operation movement the 
new legislative bodies are not of a wholly tepresentative character. As regards the per- 
sonnel we are told that ‘all contain a big sprinkling of lawyers and in most province the 
‘landed gentry are also well represented, though they are- not a very articulates section 
‘at présent.’ The thin attendance which has characterized certain of the provincial 
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legislatures and even the Legislative. Assembly is, in our opinion, rightly criticised 
and it is pointed out that “the growth cf a real community of interest between the 
‘member and his constituents can come oniy very slowly.’ Attention is next ‘drawn 
to the growth of some sort of a party system inthe central as also the provincial legis- 
latures and it is pointed-oni that the Ministers in most of the provinces were drawn from 
the Moderate Party. We then finda very brief review of the work of the new legislatures. 
The. moderation displayel by the Assembly in dealing with the Punjab Martial Law 
administretion is commended and the repzal of repressive legislation is approved. 


The Assembly’s attitude towards the Esher Committee and the recommendations 
regarding it are next noted, Mr. Home thinks thet the legislature displayed.a responsible 
frame of mind in exercising its new fmanciel powers and generally the work of the 
first sessions of the Legisletive Assembly meets with the approval of Mr. Horne. 


Mr. Horne then reviews the work of the second session and his aititude towards 
the Assembly work of this session is, és was to be expected, highly critical. He does not 
conceal his disapproval of the Assemby’s attitude towards further constitutional develop- 
ment and the Indianisation of the servies. The criticisms show an inability on the part 
of Mr. Horne to appreciate the liberal Indian point of view. Nationalist India cannot 
rest satisfied with the reforms as they are. While they undcubtedly mark some advance 
over old conditions they do not concede to us the fundamental rights of a people. - They 
were accepted by the Moderate Party 20° 2ecatse the Moderate Party was entirely satisfied 
with them but because it felt that having regard to the totality of the circumstances that 
prevailed at the time the reform scherne was published it was necessary in the interests 
of the country that Mr. Montagu who had by ais bold and generous policy towards India 
‘created a good deal of feeling against himself should be supported. The assumption 
underlying the Reform Act that Indie was unfit for larger measure of self-Government 
than that which had been granted to hes wes never accepted by the Moderate Party 
„and if critics would bear this fact in mind, the Moderate attitude towards 
such questions as further constitutional reform and the Indianisation of services will 
become clear to them. The work of the session January to March is next reviewed and 
Mr. Horne seems to be pretty will satisfied with it. We are told that on the question 
of the policy of repression some remarksbly courageous speeches were made in opposi- 
tion to the motion. 


The Assembly’s treatraent of the budget is considered and it is next hinted that 
India’s financial credit was impaired by the action taken by it in regard to the budget. 
Some reference is then made to India’s external relations with colonies and to the 
publication of the manifesto which resulsed in the resignation of Mr. Montagu. 


Mr. Horne next gces on to deel with the Provincial Government and Legislatures 
and the first thing that he notices is thas diarehy has scarcely yet begun to function. 
So far at any rate as these provinre: are concerned this may have been true of the 
early days of Sir Harcotrt Buttler’s administration but things have changed greatly 
since then. We however. have no faith in diarchy and we should like to see it 
ended as early as possible. Mr. Herne is an adherent apparently of the Curtis 
school but there is at least one observeticn of his with which we find ourselves in complete 
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agreement. ‘The year has been one of acute political unrest ; and it is not to be wondered 
‘at that the authorities charged with the maintenance of law and order under most difficult 
‘circumstances should, in more than one province, have deliberately invoked the support 
‘of the popular Ministers, In the United Provinces, one of the Ministers actually interven- 
‘ed in a debate in the provincial legislature, regarding the action taken in suppressing 
‘ certain agrarian riots, to secure the withdrawal of a motion reflecting on the administra- 

‘tion of a reserved subject. The adoption of such a policy, generally, is calculated to 
‘have two unfortunate results. First of all, it tends to prevent the healthy growth, on 
‘the part of the Ministers, of that sense of independent and, be it added, collective responsibi- 
‘lity for the administration of the departments specifically committed to their charge. 
' Secondly, it places the Ministers in a false: position. It is impossible for them to work in 
‘ close relationship with the legislature, as was fntended, if they become identified in the 
‘popular mind with an irremoveable executive. Instead of responsible Ministers, the 
“trusted agents of the legislature, they will come to be looked upon as’ Government 
‘men’; and, like their official colleagues, will become the target of popular opposition.” 
If we are to have diarchy it seems to us that it is necessary that the responsibility of each 
half of the executive for the policy initiated by it should be clear. The fact is that the 
average man finds it difficult to disassociate the Ministers from the other half of the 
Government which is responsible to Parllamenz and the Secretary of State. Under the 
existing system Ministers have to shoulder responsibilities for many acts for which they 
are not even indirectly responsible. The difficulties of the Ministers specially in Behar 
are next pointed out. My. Horne is on the whole critical of the provincial legislatures 
He sums up the situation by saying that ‘the provincial legislatures have hitherto shown 
‘considerably less grasp.of political and financial realities, a less balanced judgment, a 
‘ greater proneness to be carried away into bye-paths of controversy strongly tinged with 
‘ racial feeling, and above all, considerably less application to. business than the central 
‘legislature. The fact is that, while some of the best brains in the country are ta be 
‘found in the central legislature, the supply of parliamentarians of anything like equal 
‘industry or ability in the provinces is wholly unequal to the demand. This will have 


_ “to be remedied before the provinces can be: said to be ready for the introduction of full 


“Home Rule? It may be thatthe average of ability in the provincial legislatures is not 
very high and one ‘can sympathise with the desire to see it raised. It seems to us that 
Mr. Horne and the critics of his school however seem to imagine that ability and responsi- 
bility and more specially a sense of responsibility are the monopoly of the official 
caste to which Mr. Horne belongs. If a legislature objects to a particular measure 


taken in the name of law and order as unnecessary it is at once- put down as 


irresponsible, but if on the other hand a legislature goes on supporting the Gov- 
ernor in al! the actions that he and his executive council might in their wisdom 
choose to take in a time of crisis it is held to be asa model of wisdom, sobriety 
and balance. When Indians press for a larger incrėase of the Indian element in the 
services they are accused of racial bias, but of course the European, whether official or non- 
official in this country, has no racial bias whatever and his opposition to Indian self-Govern- 
ment and to speedier progress towards the goal of responsible Government is entirely 


actuated by considerations of the good of India only. One could ‘wish that India and 
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Indians had also this power of self-decestion and this supreme self-confidence in their 
own righteousness. The fact of the matter is that on these political questions which 
inevitably assume a racial colour in India there is bound to be under the existing 
conditions a divergence of views between the non-official Indian view and the European 
view and it is no disparagement of Mr. Horne’s work to say that his views are of the 
orthodox official type. 

The last chapter of this book is of an exceedingly controversial character. The 
writer of this review himself is nota non-co-operater. He regrets as much as Mr. Horne 
the present politics of the Indian National Congress. But he differs from Mr. Horne 
and thos2 who think like him in this that he looks upon non-co-operation as a symptom 
and not as a disease and it seams to him that for the situation in which the Government in 
this counczry finds itself it has very largely itself to blame. To the constitutionalists it has 
not given the support wkich they heda right to expect and the constitutionalists, who 
wish to fight a movement fraught as they know it to be with grave danger to the ordered 
progress of the country, have-nothins tangible to show to the people for all the loyal 
support that they have rendered to the Government. The firm action taken by the 
authorities may temporarily have given a set-back to the movement, but the question for 
thoughtful statesmanship tc consider is—has it provided a permanent remedy? That 
. permanent remedy is Indian self-Govermment and it seems to us that the existence of good 
relations between the two races depends upon a recognition by the Britishers in this 
country that so far as waat is described as moderate Indian opinicn is concerned its 
ultimate attitude towards Government ir. this country depend upon the extent to which 
England helps India in her march towards self-Government. With areactionary Secretary 
of State installed at Whitehall it is idle to expect any new orientation of policy towards 
India. To our mind the future. before the country is dark and gloomy and the consti- 
tutional party has an up-hil] task before it. Mr. Horne is so generally accurate in his 
statements that we are rather surprised to find his say that ‘ the revolutionary nationalists 
‘contemplate an India, not merely freed from all constitutional ties with Great Britain, 
‘but emancipated from all Western influences? Whatever Mr. Gandhi’s peculiar philo- 
| sophy of life might be so far as at any rate as the other nationalists leaders are concerned 
it ig not wholly correct to say that they are opposed to modern civilisation. It is a 
favourite device with writers of certein schools to connect Indian rewards with the 
revolutionary movement in India. 

Another misconception which Mz. Herne seems to be labouring under is with 
regard to the position of the moderates in this country. He says that the moderates 
believe in three principles. 

1. India’s future Govarnment must be the present Government transformed. 

9 The sovereign authority of Parliament must be invoked at. every stage in order 
to effect this transformation. . 

3. The British element in the sdministrative system must noi be eliminated too 
rapidly, if India’s progress to Home Rule is to be safely accomplished. 

So far probably as tae first is comcerned it is parfectly true that the Indian Liberal 
party believes that India’s future Government must be the present Government transform- 
ed, The second follows as a corollary to the first. Any constitutional changes in Indian 
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Government would have to proceed from Parliament and as a party which believes in con- 
stitutional progress by constitutional methods, its appeal must necessarily be to Parlia- 
ment which is the supreme legislative organ of the empire. So far at any rate as the third 
principle is concerned it is extremely doubtful whether any considerable ‘section of the 
Liberal Party, as it exists to-day, accepts it. It is true that the party believes in British co- 
operation, but the Liberal Party as at present constituted is committed to Dominion self- 
Government for India and it has no fear of the administrative system collapsing if the 
Indian-element is substituted in a much larger Jegree than at present in the Government of 
this country. It is desirable that the aims and objects of the Liberal Party should be well 
understood by those who profess to have syrapathy with it and it is for this reason that 
we have considered it necessary to remove this misconception under which Mr. Horne 
seems to be labouring. B 

We must bring this somewhat critical review to an end. We should have wished 
Mr. Horne to avoid controversial matter. Mr. Horne is a member of the Indian Edu- 
cational Service, He is in Government service. It is not possible for him to take a 
detached view of political conditions as they exist in this country. It is doubtful to our 
mind whether a book coming from a person occupying a responsible Government 
position can be regarded ag the work of an independent critic and while we have nothing 
but unqualified praise for the ability and industry With which the main facts about the 
new constitution have been collected together and presented in a readable form we 
cannot, on principle approve of a Government official dabbling in politics whether of the 


orthodox or the revolutionary type. 
S.” 


we vfs 


M. CHEVRILLON ON SHAKESPEARE: 
A review.” 


T was Voltaire who for the first time introduced his countrymen in France to the 
genius of Shakespeare though he referred to it in terms rather slighting, for did 
he not use the much-abused epithet ‘ Barbarous’ for him ? But Voltaire lived in an age 
when banter and diatribe were unusually rife and, therefore, all his obtier dicta like the 
above must be taken with a grain of salt and with a good-humoured smile. The French 
people of that time had also felt the pulsations of that spirit of destructive criticism which 
led Voltaire to call Shakespeare’s genius, ‘ barbarous.’ And so they were in a mood to 
gulp down tastefully what Voltaire said of Shakespeare and they even smacked their lips 
approvingly. In course of time, the misty atmosphere over the English Channel cleared 

and the two peoples on both sides of it began to see one another’s life and institutions in . 
a true perspective. The scales fell from the eyes of the French'and those very people who 
had once been disposed to concur in Voltaire’s easy sweeping generalisation about Shakes- 

peare began to drift towards an appreciation of his genius. 

Consequent on this orientation of the French attitude towards Shakespeare a host of 

critics arose which counts in its ranks names like Hugo, Guizot, Jusserand and Taine. 


— 





“A review of an essay on Shakespeare contained in a book by Andre Chevrillon, entitled ‘Three 
Studies in English literature ’ and published by W. Heinemann, Ltd., London, 1923, - 
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‘The essay under review which forms part of the trilogy contained in the book 

entitled “Three studies in English literature’ is of interest as showing the changed attitude 
of the French towards Shakespeare which is represented by Guizot, Jusserand and others. 
This essay on ‘Shakespeare’ is an attempt at unfolding the ,feelings which the 
name of that English poet inspires in the heart of an unsophisticated French votary -of 
his. The author, M. Chevrillon, is well-known in England for his sympathetic attitude 
towards all that is best in her life and literature. He carries with him the credentials 
of the ‘ Times’ which would go the length of saying that “he knows England perhaps 
better than any living Frenchman.” It is true that in any estimate of an author’s work 
prefutcry remarks like the above. have certain obvious dangers. But as “ good wine needs 
no bush,’ the work always speaks for itself and so an edge is taken cff those dangers. 

M. Chevrillon begins his essay on Shakespeare in a gushing style and before he 
rounds off the second paragraph he succeeds in weaving round usa pretty, shining web of- 
romance. ‘The flutter of Celtic fairies’ comes before our eyes. The music of ‘the in- 
visible spirits led by Ariel’ fills our ears with its deep melodies. And within this roman- 
tic setting loom the full-blooded characters of Shakespeare, the counter-parts of the typical 
Englishmen of his day. Thus after laying before us the figure ofa typical Englishman of 
Shakespeare’s time, M. Chevrillon pauses to examine him to gee whether he answers in 
essential details to the description of an Englishman of our own time. Convinced by this 
anatomical analysis he proceeds to demolish in a persuasive way the claim of- a modern 
Englishman that“ in Shakespeare the whole genius of England is expressed.” In fact, 
this, briefly put, is tae main business of the author throughout the whole essay. M. 
Chevrillon opens the argument by noting the broad characteristics of a modern English- 
man. In his own words the modern Englishraan has “a singular force of soul supported 
by habits and beliefs, resisting influence from without, and finding its joy and plenitude 
in effort; an effort turned inwards to shape oneself according to a preconceived ideal, 
and an effort working upon the outer wor-d to subdue and utilise it.’ Substantially this 
amounts to saying that there isa certain regularity and a love of order about him that 
always tend to suppress all outward expression of emosion in him. But it does not 
mean, therefore, as the author says later on, that those deap-seated instincts of reserve 
and that sturdy moral sense, which mark out the pragmatic Englishmen of to-day, and 
which make them outwardly dry, stockish and taciturn, also disqualify them from 
being the descendants cf their more boisterous and romantic anecastors of! the time of 
Elizabeth. On the contrary, M. Chevrillon holds that a modern Englishman has a double 
personality. Beneath his austere and somewhat repellent exterior his suppressed hig 
intensely emotional nature which, though commonly allowed no play, always asserts it- 
self in the novels and poetry. - 

At this point the author by his marked flair seizes upon the main tangible qua- 
lities that distinguish the humanity of'a modern Englishman from that of an Elizabethan 
as he has been depicted through the characters of Shakespeare, The Shakespearean 
characters are, to begin with, given to “axpressing all their emotions, as if delighting 
in them, until the moment when the simple word or the ery of nature is wrung from 
them.” They are agair, in the words of the illustrious French critic, “ not. governed 
by conventions and codes of constitnted society primitive energies stir them, often 
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destroy them.......ccceeeebheir passions run splendidly riot.” -In a word, they all are 
charged with the electrical energy with which the Elizabethan age had been full. 
In this way, by bringing out the contrast between the essentially romantic or 
imaginative and non-moral character of the men of Shakespeare’s day and the ostensibly 
prosaic and moral character .of the present day Englishmen M. Chevrillon seems to 
impress by a side stroke upon us the need of the exercise of our imaginative faculty in 
the study of Shakespeare. And in this he echoes the same sentiment that Lafcadio Hearn 
has expressed in the following words in his book “The Interpretation of Literature ’:— 

“The study of Shakespeare to be profitable, in, (a real) sense, must be a study 
based upon imagination.” The late Prof. Raleigh’s remark that ‘only the poets have 
approached Shakespeare from the right point of view’ isin the same key. This is all 
that M. Chevrillon has to say in a thumb-nail sketch like the essay under notice about 
Shakespear’s characters. But, in fact, by those short touches he has laid bare their 
essential characteristics. 

Then he proceeds to analyse the different influences of race and time that might 
have contributed to the exceptional virility of Shakespeare’s mental faculties. He beging 
by referring to the idea rife in England that the celtic element that forms an important 
strain in the constitution of the English nation is mainly responsible for the finer 
instincts of that peoplethat have given to their country its-best poets and other artistic 
geniuses. M. Chevrillon likes to give the significant name of ‘feminine’ to that highly 
artistic quality of the celtic genius. Actuated by the ultra-scientific spirit of °“ whyism,’ 
if sucha word invention be allowed, the author seeks to offera geographical explana- 
tion of the prominence of that. ‘feminine’ quality in the celtic mind. He says that 
the Briton countries tend to sensitise; they induce a certainlatent ‘neurosis’ and that “ man 
in these regions is unstable, impressionable, strangely susceptible and prove to ponder.” 
Sdiseice ssec Now, Says M. Chevrillon, Shakespeare combined in himself that same fine 
sensibility and a certain imaginative excess together with the qualities peculiarly Anglo- 
Saxon. But what separates him from the mass of the modern Englishmen, is the pre- 
ponderance of the celtic imagination and. dreaminess which were intensified in his time 
by ‘the intoxicating effect of the great dissoveries’ and ‘the endless magics and the 
possibilities of art and beauty’ that were unrayelled in that ‘spring-time of Europe ’— 
the Renaissance. 

The author then attempts a generalisation. Contrary to what he had said at the 
outset about and kinship of modern Englishmen with Shakespeare’s ‘characters, he 
connects them with their Elizabethan forefathers. This he does by tracing a certain 
‘passionate imagination’ and a sense of mystery in most of the English writers, notably 
Milton, Shelley,'Carlyle, Blake and even Kipling. In one more respect the modern 
Englishmen partake of the common character of the Elizabethans in that they are 
as a whole given to introspection. But excessive introspection sometimes’ shades 
off into an abnormal mental activity which ends in turning the individuals into 
rebels. A Shelley, a Byron are the outstanding examples of such madness which has been 
embodied by Shakespeare in his characters of Lear and Hamlet. 

M. Chevrillon tilts very amusingly at this feature of an Englishman’s psychology, 
By way of producing “chapter and verse’ he says, “ Now and again English newspapers 
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publish the will of some poor wretch whc has drowned himself in the Thames, or else 
the confession of a criminal; sometime m connection with a trial, a letter of hopeless 
passion; and the height of pathos is reached.” So we rub our eyes and see that 
the distinguished French critic bas laid it beyond -all doubt that Shakespeare’s 
characters typify the real Englishmen as we-see them to-day though with the . 
difference that the socia? conventions enjoin upon them a perpetual masquerade. 

M. Chevrillon than turns to Shakespeare. He has some memorable words to say 
on him. He had said in the beginning thet “of this man we know hardly anything; 
for his person has disappeared in-his werk: and like some strange sea-creature of which 
nothing remains but the marvel of an irredescert spiral, he has been transmuted into 
his own manifold creation.” Curiously 2nough, he seems to contradict himself towards 
the close of the essay when in the true 73in of Frank Harris he gays, “ Antony, Romes, 
Jaques, Posthumus, Macbeth and Ham-et, all these living characters he did not take from 
actual life but drew from his own self, to unburden himself.” The subtle contradiction 
‘implied here is not quite explicable. But contradictions like this are inseparable accidents — 
in a proper study of such aman as Shakespeare whose world is a world of ‘ startling 
intuitions’ where imagination runs riot. 

M. Chevrillon, whose mind takes a colouring from the imaginative atmosphere 
of Shakespeare’s world o? ‘ soaring dreams and shifting sensibility,’ is attuned in spirit to 
the reactions that the poet's personality produces upon him. Thus he is enabled to envisage 
his chief qualities. In one of such mcods he notes with a delicate and loving touch that 
Shakespeare was not pcssibly posgsess24 of much ‘concentrated energy’, But it ig 
certain, says, he, that he was really ‘gentle Shakespeare’ who had much flexible 
‘sensibility’ and a capacity ‘to transform himself into many forms.’ 

Then M. Chevrizion tries very adroitly to admit his readersto the charmed 
circle of Shakespeare to which he himself has got access. He seems to tell ug 
indirectly that for an admission into Shakespeare’s world or in other words for 
a correct appreciation of work that ‘ geatle spirit’ these things must be present, 
or for the matter of that, must be imagined: “the spontaneity, the fower-like 
freshness, the innocent dreamy eyes, the unbound hair, the parted lips, all the fragile 
and angelicised grace that reveals itself in the dancing flights of children and young 
girls.” : | 
This is the atmosphere in which sn entrance into the wonderland: of Shakespeare 
is possible. And this wonderland, says the French devotee, can be invoked at all places 
where “ spring-time, flowers, moon-light, lovers and poets are to be found.” It is to be 
hoped that by suggesting that recipe for the development of a correct taste in Shakespeare, 
M. Chevrillon will render an inestimable service and will win the undying gratitude of 
that bard’s countrymen. His essay is valucble as it will serve by the admirable spirit which 
inform sit throughout to kindle a reverent:cl interest among the Frenchmen in Shakespeare, 
It is on this score, if on no other, that M. Chevrillon should compel the well-deserved 
admiration of Englishmen. For, thus in ailing to create sympathetic atmosphere for 
Shakespeare’s study he has performed the first and the most important function of a critic. 
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VERSES. 


OU ask me, friend, to contribute 
Some verses to ycur magazine, 
But lapse of time and change of scene 
Have turned my muse and made me mute 
Since those immodest youshful days 
When in defiance of my hue 
The British muse I dared to woo 
And chanted forth my lawless lays 
In “ Babu English,” causing mirth 
To critics, who for pity spared 
Their shafts, and all the more I dared, 
To sing, oblivious of my birth, 
Oblivious of my ignorance 
Of language and of prosody, 
Confusing sense aud melody, 
And mood and gender, case and tense. 
But times are changed ; the childish game 3 
Appears not worth the candle now ; 
The cares of office fret my brow: 
My leisure’s gone : my spirit’s tame. 
The daring strength with which I broke 
The forms of style has much declined, 
In deeper channels flows the mind 
That roamed on fancy’s tanks, and spoke 
In fancy’s language, carirg not — 
For fancy’s texture, coarse or fine, 
And piling shapeless line on line 
> Cared nor for beauty nor for thought. 
But now both speech and song have dicd ; 
I only write, as writes a clerk : = 
My fancy’s. quenched, with not a spark 
Left in the ashes scattered wide. 


Accept, then, my apology, 

For not being able to comply 

With your request : Pve told you why— 
I am uot what I used to be, 


—A. ©, MUKERJI. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
To 


THE EDITOR, 


: OF THE ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY JOURNAL. 
Sir, 


In this age of very rapid reading, 1 wish you could afford me a little space to 


-make a plea on behalf of the. slow reader. I know he isan old-fashioned person and 


makes but a poor show of it in a world where they measure our minds and everything 


else,—-as indeed why should they not if they can do it ? We do not cry out against their 


grouping the stars in magnitudes, for we believe their instruments are fit for the purpose. 
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And we should not even cbject to having ocr minds graded if it were always recognised that 
the measuring tools are coarse and the results only of a rough utility ; but the mischief 
is that the cart has beer. so put before the horse that now we distort our minds to fit these . 
beggarly foot-rules. This measuring of the mind is a sad business for the slow and dainty 
reader, And the truthis that human knowledge has grown so immeasurably full of 
things that do not matter that it is possible to know a great deal and do very well in the 
way of honour, and yet so have but a paltry mind to the end. Now of course I know 
that the slow reader is rot always a mar. of depth and penetration. Frequently his 
slowness is mere stupidity. And this is no attack on austere examiners who will have 
nothing to do with the man who has read very little. But Ido think too much credit is 
given now to mere width of reading. Your widely read man is ofter. a very dull fellow, 
and sometimes when I think of the mere speed at which his eye must have flashed along 
the lines, I am not surprised at it. It is commonly considered the mark of a strong mind 
that it can tear the heart cut of a book at 2 sitting. And the knack of doing this is no 
doubt most useful when a great bulk of dall material has to be sifted, as witha lawyer 
preparing a case. But tae heart of a fine book is noz to be torn cut so easily,—indeed 
a fine book is all heart. So when any one tells me ìe has read a ncvel between 
dinner and bed-time, I can only hope it was not a very good one. It is not that 
I accuse these good people of out and out skipping, for that is something tangible 
| and honest, and it may be reasonable. But do they allow the images time to form ? 
Do they not trample over the body of one half-bern thought to the next ? Do they 
not leave behind them a vague and fluid track that closes in astern, instead of a 
furrow which the author meant to be all sharpness and character ? Is not their eye always 
bound to the line of print like a train to the metals, and does it never fly off to follow 
some strange ghost of suggestion into the depth of their smoke wreaths ? Are they 
never aware of some diraly perceived analogy in the deep belly of their subconsciousness, 
and have they not swept far ahead befcre this pearly bubble can wriggle upwards and 
break surface ? In short, my clear Editor, [-suspect a great many, of our widely read 
men have left behind faz more treasures than they have gathered. Jam far from mean- 
ing that u book should be an anxious task, and that we should get everything out of it at 
one careful reading. But E have never been able to understand how anything appreciable 
can be got out of a book at all if we go straight through it at the natural speed of its 
prose rhythm, without any of those dainty poisings of the thought which to my mind are 
the only way to catch the colour and the sweetness. The natural speed of the rhythm, 
did I say ? But what b2cames of rhythm when you read a big book between supper 
and bed-time ? Suppose the book were the sonatas of Ludwig von Beethoven, would 
your rapid reader “ tear the heart out of them” in a couple of hours by having them played 
to him at ten times the ustal speed ? I know opinion is against me. Even Stevenson 
professed to believe that a fine novel would serve its purpose if it whiled away an hour 
in the train. But God fcrgive any one whe takes him at his word and reads “Catriona ” 
cither in an hour or in the train. Rather it calls for the kindly glass and pipe at that 
sacred time when the humours of the body are settled by exercise and the tub and clean 
linen. And I confess that ten lines of this book have sometimes lasted me as much 
“as a quarter of an hour by themselves. There will come a turn of phrase every 
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little while in these homely sentences, like a tone of voice, as it were, or a way 
of smiling, that sends the feelers of your thought cown into the depths. For it 
is not especially what are called difficult books that deserve time, and it is com- 
monly not the difficult parts of these books that will repay you for the time 
you spend. It is one thing to waste your time puzzling what an author means 
(for all this while you have got nothing at all), and quite another to wait while his 
meaning clothes itself with due emotion, and flows into the recesses of your mind, 
seeking welcome from every edge or facet of an older thought that may help to show 
it ina true proportion. And this is true even of things like history and science and 
philosophy, but it is pre-eminently true of what you mey call literature, and above all 
of the finer veins of comedy. So I do not believe Stevenson really thought a good book 
was meant to be readin an hour or two. We know how slowly he wrote, and how he . 
hated people who force the rhythm of life even in walking. But he knew that this is - 
what actually happens to good books, and for the moment he pretended to accept the 
common way of looking at the thing. So you see I refuse to have him against me, 
but it is obvious that general opinion is against me, and I write in a frankly contro- 
versial spirit. This is the day of the clever bird-like fellow, beaked and spectacled, who 
can swallow great bulks like the cormorant. Will any of your readers either Join me 
against him or show me that he is a better man than I think ? 


Yours etc., 
J. A. EWING. 


Sele 


JOHN VISCOUNT MORLEY. 


HE death of Lord Morley removes from our shifting scene the last of the great Victorians. 
Philosopher, man of letters, journalist, statesmar. he adorned whatever sphere he 

moved in. ‘It has been my fortune to write some pages that found and affected their 
share of readers ; to know and work on close terms with many men wonderfully well 
worth knowing ; to hold responsible offices in the State ; to say things in popular assem- 
blages that made a difference.’ With the above words Lord Morley bade farewell to the 
realm of literature, broke the wand and buried the book ; and now, five years later, when 
the hand that penned those words is still, what more pathetically appropriate words can 
we use than his own, uttered on the death of his master Mill: ‘A strong and pure light 
is gone out, the radiance of a clear vision and a beneficent purpose.’ To have been one 
of the leading biographers of all time, a critic whose opinions even professed scholars received 
with profound respect, a thinker whose Compromise stirred -to the depths the self-com- 
placence of the Victorians, to have sat in three Cabinets, to have been the main inspirer of 
Gladstone’s ill-starred Home Rule scheme, to have presided over the destinies of Ireland and 
India, to have had the refusal of almost all Cabinet appointments—and, to pass beyond 
material success—to have combined in himself the learning and scholarship of the bookman 
and the commonsense and judgment of the man of affairs—this is a record that must 
rouse at once the envy and the emulation of all. Bacon in the sixteenth century took 


all knowledge to be his province. In hig encyclopaedic wealth of information, in his 
10 
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knowledge of history both wide and deep, in his faculty of clear thought and fair deduc- 
tion, in his catholicity of taste, Lord Morley resembled Bacon, Leonarda da -Vinci, Chris- 
topher Wren and the other great humanists of a bygone generation. In our. modern 
age of specialism, such a claim might well be disputed, but who that reads Lord Morley’s 
works and glances even cursorily through the subjects discussed therein, men and mea- 
sures and policies, theology and history and polisics, literature and the numerous niceties 
of literary criticism, who can deny that upon all that he has written, he has brought to 
bear sound learning, accurate information, much. skill in portraiture, great gifts of style ? 
We have mentioned above Bacon, that wonderfu. genius who has been described as having 
written philosophy like a Lord Chancellor ; we may remark equally truthfully “that even 
in the misty purlieus of the Irish and India Offiees, in the arena of the Commons and 
the astral region of the Lords, John Morley nevər forgot that he was a disciple of Burke 


and Mill. 


LONG AND CROWD=D CAREER. 


John Morley has born in 1838, the son of a Blackburn surgeon; eighty-five years 
have elapsed since then, and the world has travelled far. The mail-coach whence De 
Quincey had his vision of sudden death still existed; the railway had not emerged from 
the clouc of opposition. Wordsworth was living; though the fount of inspiration had 
long ginc2 run dry: Tennyson was engaged in singing in immortal strains his love 
for the rare youth who, though his shining course was run in two-and-twenty years, 
yet in that scanty span was able to impress with his vigorous understanding and graceful ~ 
imagination more than one of the loftiest minds of his time; Darwin’s Origin of Species 
was not to be published till twenty years later, and the magic of the Wizard of the North 
was just losing a little of its glamour. To have lived through, seen and taken a leading 
part in many of the movements that have culminated in the modern age, to have known 
and lived on intimate terms with Matthew Arnold, Mill, Swinburne, Meredith, George 
Eliot, Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Victor Hugo, Mazzini, George Sand, Leslie Stephen, 
persons oF such divergent characters and in suck varying walks of life, to have been 
associated with the greatest statesmen of the cenzury in the greatest but least successful - 
of his measures——this was no mean achievement. But he was no mere ‘dreamer of an 
empty day.’ In one of the noblest prose passages ever written, Milton says: ‘Whoever 
in a state knows how wisely to form the manners oi men, and to rule them ° at 
home and in war with excellent institutes, him, in the first place, above others, I 
should esteem worthy of all honour. But next to him, the man who strives to 
establish in maxims and rules the method and habit of speaking and writing 
received from a good aga of the nation, and, as it were, to fortify the same round 
with a kind of wall, the daring to over-leap whica let a law only short of that of Romulus 
be used to prevent.’ Judged by these exacting standards, few men in these days are more 
worthy of esteem than the great philosovher-statesman whose death we mourn to-day. 
And what a long and crowded career it has been! In 1875 an address was presented to 
Carlyle by his colleagues in letters ; another to Tennyson in 1889: Ruskin received one 
in 1899; Meredith in 1909, and ten years later, in 1919, Edmund Gosse was similarly 
honoured. Lord Morley was the only one that signed all these five addresses. Asa 
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statesman, ‘honest John’ was a sobriquet that was in itself a tribute to his unsullied 
reputation. An uncompromising critic of Government in the South African War, the 
pilot that steered the Indian Reforms of 1909, Lord Morley proved that the adminis- 
tration of a country can be guided by the wise maxims of political philosophy. Asa 
speaker he was classed with Canning and Macaulay by no less distinguished an orator than 
Lord Curzon. He perhaps did not possess the indefinable ‘ parliamentary manner’, of 
which Viscount Grey is regarded as the best modern exponent; but no one can take 
exception to the words of Meredith who said :‘ Asan orator and asan author, Mr. 
Morley is comprehensible to the simplest of minds, while he satisfies the most exacting 
critical taste and adds to our stores of great speeches and good literature.’ 


SINCERITY AND HONESTY. 


The ashes of many controversies in which Lord Morley took part are hot yet, and 
any final estimate of his political work must be deferred. But even when men differed 
most from him, they gave him full credit for sincerity and honesty. A land-agent in 
Ireland, who had no love for John Morley’s politics, was forced to admit thatif Morley 
said Something would be done, he certainly would doit. In that unfortunate land no 
Chief Secretary has been so widely trusted. Viscount Goschen called him‘ the St. 
Just of our Revolution ’ and a contemporary critic described him in his earlier days as a 
writer who “ preter-calmly, sub-silently, super-persuasively, but subtly and potently is 
exercising influence on the most advanced and most earnest thought of the present 
generation ; who, by a refined, destructive criticism is solving the faith of thousands, is 
not contributing an iota to the reconstruction of a systematic body of thought which 
can help the educator in floating the tiniest skiff on the troubled waters of life.” Inspite 
of the violence of its expression, the complaint is ina measure just. In the region of 
pure philosophy or theology, Lord Morley’s contribution has been mainly of a des- 
tructive or ‘dissolving’ character; he has exposed the hollowness of accepted creeds, 
shattered many idols, pulled down several tabernacles, but he has not put forward any 
adequate substitutes. In religion he was like the Hyde Park orator, who exclaimed 
‘Thank God, I am an atheist’! And it was to him that Lord Hugh Cecil addressed the 
peroration of his speech on the second reading of the Education Bill of 1902: 

‘T hope also that it may obtain support from that other class who may be described 
as adopting the position of Christianity in everything except its theology, who possess the 
morality of Christianity, its sense of right and wrong, its delicate sensitiveness of 
conscience though they are unable themselves to accept its theological basis. These men, 
it may be said, erect in the mansions of their hearts a splendid throne-room, in which 
they place objects revered and beautiful. There are laid the sceptre of righteousness 
and the swords of justice and mercy. There is the purple robe that speaks of the 
unity of love and power, and there is the throne that teaches the supreme moral govern- 


ance of the world. And that room is decorated by all that is most beautiful in art and 


literature. It is gemmed by all the jewels of imagination and knowledge. Yet, that noble 
chamber, with all its beauty, its glorious regalia, its solitary throne, is still an empty room.’ 

It isan eloquent commentary on Lord Morley’s agnosticism that his only child 
became a nun. 
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MOST ATTRACTIVE TALKER. 


Alfred Lyttleton ance told * A. G. G.’ that in his opinion Lord Morley was the most 
attractive talker of our time, and that if he were to be cast on a desert island, with only 
one companion, he would be the companion of his choice. He placed him above Mr. 
Balfour because, while in his own excellent phrase, Mr. Balfour would supply the butter of 
conversation, Lord Morley would supply the bread as well. as the butter. There is, the 
Charles Greville of our day proceeds, a fragrance about Lord Morley’s conversation—a 
tenderness, a light and shade, a certain gentle pathos of memory—-that is unique; it ig 
sensitive and personal, touched with emotion. If Lord Morley had confined himself to 
letters alone, he might have attained the eminence of Johnson, whose wholesome 
Toryism would however have rebelled against the radicalism of Morley. Startling as it 
may appear, there are points of resemblance between the two. A saving of Morley’s 
which puzzled Gladstone and amused Fitzjames Stephen appears like! one of Johnson’s 
‘rugged maxims hewn from life’-—‘ The love of truth is often a true name for temper’; 
or ‘ toleration is more often than we think only another name for indecision’—one would 
think these came straight f-om the pages of Boswell. 


INDIA AND IRELAND. 


Ireland and India ware his two political loves. One in reply to Mr. Asquith 
he said: ‘And how should I feelagto Ireland ? Ireland, that is my pole-star of 
honour even if I were to know that Iam driving straight on to failure.’ That his efforts 
in the direction of Home Rule did not bear fruit cannot be a reproach against him but 
must be explained, as Lord Rosebery has explained it, by the theory that there has been 
throughout the past history of Englanc. and Ireland a malignant fate counteracting every 
auspicious chance, and bligating each opportunity of beneficence as it arises; or else 
by Froude’s remark that the two countries are an ill-matched couple between whom 
divorce is impossible. As to India, after Lord Ripon, Lord Morley must be mentioned 
among those responsible for honest an atterapt to introduce the element of popular respon- 
sibility in Indian administretion. In these days waen advance is desired not in strides but in 
gallops, the Councils Act of 1909 may seem slight and insignificant ; but those who have 
read the fascinating pages of the second volume cf ‘ Recollections’ know what obstacles 
Lord Morley had to overcome. It is true that he described the Partition of Bengal as a 
‘ settled fact ’ and spoke of * impatient idealists crying for the moon’, but how warmly 
did he support the administrative changes inaugurated in 1912! Mr. Ratclitfe’s recent 
volume on ‘Sir William Wedderburn and the Indian Reform Movement’ shows how 
responsive Lord Morley was throughous to Indian demands and in what liberal and 
reasonable a spirit he approached the question of Indian reforms. 


His WORKS. 


Of a life so full and varied it is obviously not possible to take an exhaustive 
survey. He possessed ‘a genius for friendship,’ a quality which he himself noticed in 
Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. Carnegie presented to him Lord Acton’s magnificent library 
which with a fitting appropriateness, Lord Morley made over to the University of Cam- 
bridge, saying in that sonorous style whick. he could always command: ‘The very sight of this 
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_ vast and ordered array in all departments, tongues, and times, of the history of civilised 
governments, the growth of faiths and institutions, the fluctuating movements of human 
thought, all the struggles of churches and creeds, the diverse types of great civil and 
ecclesiastical governors, the diverse ideals of Siategs—all this will be to the ardent scholar 
a powerful stimulus to thought.’ Lord Morley’s own works, comprising as they do, 
Burke, (1867); Critical Miscellanies, (1871—77); Voltaire (1871); Rousseau (1873); Com- 
promise (1874); Diderot (1878); Cobden (1881); Studies in Literature (1891); Machiavelli 
(1897); Cromwell (1900); Gladstone (1903); Netes in History and Politics (1913); .Recol- 
lections (1917)—will remain an abiding source of inspiration. His French studies are 
considered by some to be his chief contribution to literature; but it is ‘Compromise’ 
that seems to us to be the moss solid piece of work which Lord Morley achieved. To find 
him at his best we must turn to that vehement outburst of 1874, so influential in its 
own day, and so instructive now. The dry light of reason that burns low but burns 
steady, the diatribe against all dogma, the spirited protest against putting immediate 
social convenience in the first place and respect for truth in the second, the resounding 
trumpet-voice that called upon the generation of complacent men to wake up from the 
lethargy of ‘ Victorian compromise,’ —it is these that found and touched a vast multitude 
of readers and did a great deal to “search some of the sophisms by which sound common- 
sense was avoided.’ The volume contains so many truths well expressed, so many half- 
truths trenchantly exposed, so many common fallacies disproved, so much that is thought- 
provoking that it will be long before men willingly let it die. 


POWER OF PORTRAITURE. 


The highest gift of a historian—that of vivid portraiture—was his. Here, for ins- 
tance, is a passage. Heis describing the memorable scene when Gladstone moved 
his Home Rule Bill in the Commons : 

° No such scene has ever been beheld in the House of Commons. Members came 
down at break of day to secure their places ; before noon every seat was marked and 
crowded benches were even arrayed on the floor of the House from the mace to the bar. 
Princes, ambassadors, great peers, high prelates, thronged the lobbies. The fame of the 
orator, the boldness of his exploit, curiosity as tothe plan, poignant anxiety as to the 
party result, wondef whether a wizard had at last actually arisen with a spell for casting 
out the baleful spirits that had for so many ages made Ireland our torment and our dis- 
honour, all these things brought together such an assemblage asno minister had ever 
before addressed within those world-renowned walls. The Parliament was new _ 

Those who were moved by professional ambition, those whose object was social advance- 
ment, those who thought only of upright public service, the keen party men, the men 
who aspired to office, the men with a past and the men who looked for a future, all alike 
found themselves adrift on dark and troubled waters. The secrets of the Bill had been 
well kept. To-day the disquieted host was first to learn what was the great project to 
which they would have to say that ‘Aye’ or ‘No’ on which for them and for the State 
so much would hang...... More striking than the audience, was the man: more striking 
than the multitude of eager onlookers from the shore was the rescuer with deliberate 
valour facing the floods ready to wash him down; the veteran Ulysses, who, after more 
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than half a century of ccmbat, service, toil, thought it not too late to try a further “ work 
of noble note.” In the nands of such a master of the instrument, the theme might 
easily have lent itself to one of those displays of exalted passion which the House had 
marvelled at in more than one of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches on the Turkish question, 
or heard with religious reverence in his speech on the Affirmation Bill in 1883. What 
the occasion now required was that passion should burn low. and reasoned persuasion 
hold up the guiding lamp......0£ that best kind of eloquence which dispenses with 
declamation, this was a fine and sustained example. There was a deep, rapid, steady, 
onflowing volume of argument, exposition, exhortation. Every hard or bitter stroke 
was avoided. Now and égain a fervid noze thrilled the ear and lifted all hearts. But 
political oratory is action, not word,—action, character, will, conviction, purpose, 
personality. As this eager muster of men underwent the enchantment of periods 
exquisite in their balance and modulation, the compulsion of his flashing glance and 
animated gesture, what stirred and commanded them was the recollection of national 
service, the thoughtof tke speaker’s mastering’ purpose, his unflagging resolution and 
strenuous will, his strength of thew and sinew, well tried in long years of resounding 
war, his unquenched conviction that the just cause can never fail. Few are the heroic 
moments in our parliamentary politics, but this was one.’ 


HIS STYLE, 


A truly brilliant passage this : set it se side Macaulay’s magnificent description of the. 
scene in Westminster Hall on the occasion of the impeachment of Warren Hastings, or 
beside Burke’s picture of Marie Antoinette, and it does not suffer by comparison with pieces 
written in the style in which, in their own way, both Burke and Macaulay were supreme. 
And here,a word may be said on Lord Morley’s style. While it would be the merest 
partiality to place Morley among the first 2reat masters of English prose, while we cannot 
claim for him the same 2minence as a stylist, which, for instance, Pater, Stevenson or 
Newman, Carlyle or Ruskin attained, and while, also, we feel at moments “""*e is 
laying on just too many purple patches, we must yet acknowledge that his wri. - are 
perfectly free from that insincerity and affectation which he regarded a mortal ..n in 
every art. What appeal most in his writirgs are his sturdy common sense, the profound 
critical insight, the penetrating analysis of character, the wide and charitable view which 
he takes of movements. And above all, his straightforwardness, his keen sense of 
humour, his sound literacy instinct establish for Lord Morley a high place among the 
writers of the nineteenth century,—and in the twentieth century, the first quarter of 
which is almost over, there has not so far appeared any prose-writer of note who can be 
mentioned in the same breath with Morley or Frederic Harrison or Rosebery or 
Birrell—not to go to others greater still. 


PIONEER IN LITERARY BIOGRAPHIES. 


Lord Morley mighz be regarded as a pioneer in literary biographies. It was 
his memorable Englishmen of Letters series that made literary monographs available for 
a large public. That useftl series has since had numerous progeny. It was a brilliay. 
achievement, Leslie Stephen, Froude, Myers, Pattison: Minto, Saintsbury, Ward, Huxley ; 
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Henry James, Sidney Colvin, Symonds, Dowden—to bring this varied and difficult team 
in hand was a brilliant achievement. It must for ever remain one of our unavailing 
regrets that Matthew Arnold and George Eliot contributed no volume to the series. Lord 
Morley himself wrote but one volume-~that on Burke. As to that, it is enough to say 
that it satisfies that most exacting of critical canons that it should stimulate us to go 
back to the original writings of the subject of the biography. Morley’s sympathy for 


. Burke’s nature, fervent admiration for his political writings, keen appreciation-of his “ven- 


eration for hoary fabrics of belief,’ clear understanding of his faith that “when reason 
and history have contributed all that they could to the explanation, the vital force, the 
secret of organisation, the binding framework must still come from the impenetrable 
regions beyond reasoning and beyond history,—these keep the charm of the book ever 
fresh, so that it may truly be said that successive study adds to the original delight. 
Burke’s was a difficult life to write. He aktounded in wit, in wisdom, in eloquence, 
in unbounded loyalty to the constitution. He was, besides, an artist, and both the vices 
and the virtues of the artist were his. He was an enigma: his nature was not a logical 
consistency ; 1t was complex ; it was full of contradictions ; it was violent and yet again 
gentle as a child’s. Whether we imagine Burke as dallying with the poetic muse at Trinity 
College, Dublin ; or serving ‘ his apprenticeship in the slippery craft of the literary ad- 
venturer’; or running into debt in order to purchase Beaconsfield ; or vehemently defend- 
ing the party system ; or thundering from the managers’ seat in Westminster Hall against 
the iniquities of ‘the common enemy and oppressor of all’: or breaking away from the 
friendship of a life ; or writing his French Revolution ; or as an old broken man, shat- 
tered in health, eating too much, sleeping too little: or finally, as mourning over the 
death of his only son who left him behind like an oak tree torn up by the roots and 
lying prostrate on the earth—wwe have to admit that, fascinating as the character is, it 
nonetheless baffles analysis. That of such a man such a biography should have been 
written is one of the rare instances of literary good-luck. 


IN POLITICS. 


It need not be said that Morley wasastaunch Liberal. That this radical journalist 
should be translated straight from the editorial office of the Fortnightly Review and 
Pall Mall Gazette to the Cabinet as Irish Secretary was`one of the surprises which 
the Grand Old Man was fond of springing on a long-suffering generation of Victorians. 
There were not wauting political wiseacres who confidently prophesied that parliamen- 
tary life would injure Mr. Morley’s reputation; the instances of Gibbon and Mill 
were quoted. But both in his public utterances and in his office notes, he fully 
maintained the best traditions of British public life without forgetting that he was 
also a political seer. When in the early years of the Irish Secretaryship a deputation waited 
on Morley, he said, referring to the way the French had amnestied the Commnnards and 
the Americans the Secessionists, “ Are the only people in the world for whom there 
ig to be no amnesty, no act of oblivion, to be Irishmen whose only fault has been 
that they have used their talents for the benefit of their countrymen, and done the 
best they could to raise up the miserable, oppressed and down-trodden people of 


0 


their own country That was a new noteto be heard for the irst time from official 
and responsible lips, and Lord Morley ever rememberel, duriaz long years of office, 
General Gordon’s noble word that the sovereign duty was to tr> to creep under men’s 
skins. His sympathy, activeand sincera, always went to the ~2o0ples whom he was 
called upon to govern. He was always a good party man, kat he never forgot to 
be a gentleman. Matthew Arnold was right when he sgid,“ Mocley is, when he writes, 
a bitter political partisan; when you meet him in society, he = the gentlest and most 
charming of men.” We have said above that he seldom sacrifize his cherished political 
theories. As Secretary of State for India, he had to deal with proposals for repressive 
legislation, and this is how he wrote to Lord Minto: “The former proposal to pass 
a general press law to be put in force exclusively on the iritaative of the military 
authorities, was, I should guess, about as stiff a doseas ever was preferred to a British 
Minister within a hundred years. But this notion of turning è private meeting into 
a public one almost beats it! And the notion of giving the Leautenant-governor or 
any other authority the right of forbidding a speaker whose vies he dislikes to open 
his mouth in a given area!” 

The testimony to his honesty and straightforwardness i ananimous and comes 
from all parties. When Mr. Gladstone finally retired from po-.iwes, and Sir William 
Harcourt was passed over in favour of Lord Rosebery, Morley wes on the whole in- 
clined to side with the latter. And vet Harcourt recognised hfs sincerity when he 
wrote to Chamberlain: “No newspaper correspondence or lobby gossip will induce 
me to suspect J. Morley of any underhand proceedings either towards myself or 
any one else. His good faith is transparent and he appears tc we always to be the 
soul of honour. If he has any defect in the high position he cecupies in the party, 
it appears to me to be a somewhat excessive distrust of his own Dc wers and claims and I 
never saw aman less disposed to be jealous of others or egotisticail- eager to urge his own 
pretensions.” After Rosebery’s short-lived ministry, the liberals went into the wilder- 
ness, disunited, mutually wrangling. Lcrd Rosebery indulged, ss7s the brilliant bio- 
grapher of Harcourt, in a gibe about a party disheartened “ by= superfluity of retired 
leaders,” “ disembodied spirits” who hovered over the scene, wie Mr. Morley retorted 
with his famous description of Lord Rosebery as “a dark horse a a loose box.” 

The next circle of the wheel found the liberals once ¢g.n in office and on 
Asquith’s appointment as Premier, Morley could have had any affice he liked. On 
that incident, this is what a usually veliable chronicler has © say: “Whilst the 
public voice with one accord designates Lloyd George for the pœ of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer vacated by Asquith, temporary embarrassment acses consequent on the 
predilection for the post of an esteemed colleague. Oddly »nough, John Morley 
“fancies himself ” for the Treasury appointment. To the outsider it would seem to be 
the last field a man of letters, though in later life trained to m-risterial duties, would 
hanker after. The heart knoweth its own strength as well as its own weakness. Possibly had 
Morley, in the prime of bodily and intellectual power, taken to the —*easury instead of the 
Trish office, he might have rivalled Gladstonesin the record of Chance Jors of the Exchequer. 
One almost insuperable difficulty in existing circumstances is thal, notably during the 
present session, his voice woefully fails him in sustained effort at zpeech-making. The 
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prospect of his having to loceupy two or three hourg on expounding a Budget Scheme 
would be ina degree appalling.” (Sir Henry Lucy’s Diary of Journalist, Vol. ID Lord 
Morley’s own record is as follows : “Tt was on one afternoon at this time that Asquith 
came to my official room at the House of Commons and told me that he understood the king, 
then at Biarritz, would send for him to kiss hands as the new head of the Government. 
“Yes, of course,” I said, “ there could be no thought of anything else, that is quite cer- 
tain.’ He would like to know if I had any views for myself. "Tam engaged’, I said, 
“on an extremely important and interesting piece of work. As you know my heart is 
much in it, and I should be sorry to break off. So if you approve I will stay at the 
India office and go to the House of Lords.” “ Why on earth should you go there” ? 
“Because though my eye is not dim nor my natural force abated, I have had a pretty 
industrious life, and I shall do my work all the better for the comparative leisure 
of the other place.” (Recollections, Vol. II.) 

-And he continued at the India office to see the conclusion of na reform pro- 
posals. Then he accepted the Presidentship of the Council. On the outbreak of the 
war, he felt it his duty`to resign, writing as follows to the Prime Minister on August 
3rd, 1914: “I have—as you wished—taken a night’s reflection over my retirement. I have 
given earnest pains to reach a sensible conclusion. One thing is clear. Nothing can be 
so fatal in present circumstances asa cabinet with divided councils. Grey has pointed 
out the essential difference between two views of neutrality in our present case. Well 
I deplore the fact that I incline one way and the three of my leading colleagues in- 
cline the other way. This being so,I could contribute nothing useful to your delibera- 
tions, and my presence would only hamper the concentrated energy—the zealous 
and convinced accord—that are indispensable. You remember the Peeliteg joining 
the Palmerston Cabinet in the Crimean War. They entered it, and resigned in 
two or three days. So, if we abandon neutrality, I fear that vital points might 
arise within two or three days that wou-d make my presence a tiresome nuisance. 
I press you therefore to release me. I propcse to come to the Cabinet to-day after the P. 
C. at the Palace. But I dare not hope to be much affected by what will pass there. You 
will believe that I write this with heartfelt pain.” 

Mr. Asquith, in his Genesis of the V7ar, just published, says : “ Two of my colleag- 
ues felt it their duty to resign, and my most insistent appeals failed to alter their determi- 
nation. The one was Lord Morley, the doyen of the Cabinet, the only remaining personal 
link that bound us to the heroic age of the “ men that strove with gods.” He had been from 
the beginning of my political life my mentor. Between 1885 and 1892 callow Liberals of 
that day Grey, Haldane, Arthur Acland, S. Buxton, Tom Ellis and myself—uged to 
meet periodically at his board, where he reasoned with us not only, like St. Paul,“ of 
righteousness and temperance and judgment to come,” but of all the things that it is useful 
for mettlesome and aspiring politicians to learn. I am not by any means certain that he 
thinks that all his pupils have done credit to his teaching. For myself I can truly say 
that, as time went on, and we were exposed during long years to the testing ordeals of 
eolleague-ship, I became more and more closely attached to him by the ties of perso- 


nal affection and gratitude. I felt, as did all his colleagues, that his severance from 


our counsels lefta gap thatno one else could fill.” 
1i 
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It was only & year or two ago, that a venerable figure, bent low. thin and as- 
cetic-like, came slowly to the House cf Peers that had not seen him fcr some years. 
The irony of politics had brought Lord Morley from his learned retirement to bless 
Trish Home Rule, in achieving which his noblest efforts were put forth. To a shrill 
generation of much talk and little achievement, this last public appearance of the great 
Liberal was at once an inspiration anda stimulus. Even Lord Curzon said it was a 
great moment and Lord Carson bitterly reminded the House that the whirlgig of time 
had brought George Carzon to invoke the blessing of John Morley. . For coming genera- 
tions, that memorable scene will remain vivid on the glowing canvas of Sargent, And 
thus he faded from active life, and well might he have sung nuns dimittis, at the realis- 
ation of his long-cherished dreams. As” they wander over Elysian fields, Gladstone, 
Chamberlain, Bright and Harcourt, Parnell, and Randolph Churchill, forgetting old dissen- 
sions, will warmly welcome this companion of theirs and listen eagerly to his words 
of mellow wisdom and to tales of recent happenings on the scene they long adorned. 


THE LAST OF VICTORIAN LIBERALS. 


Now the last surviving link betwean those living and those that lived and 
wrought in a previous generation is snapped. The beacon quenched in smoke: the watch- 
man silent: the stately column broken—what image is sufficiently adequate ?) In his 
latest words addressed in May last to the Montrose Burghs Liberal Association, Lord 
Morley complained that ‘present party designations have besome empty of all contents— 
impressive nicknames with no recognisable meaning in real things of political acts, 
bottles with bits of the old label, but with no inspiring liquor left. The last of the 
_ Victorian Liberals is laid low, and the veice that from the retirement of Flowermead 
occasionally brought us to a realisation of the deeper truths is dumb. While his own 
lamp burned bright, nuxcerous others went and kindled their modest rushlights at his 
shrine. Well might he say in the words of the poet he loved so well: 

Much have I seen and known, cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 


Myself not least, but honour’d of them all. 
There lies the port: the vessel puffs ter sail. 


Fe Je 


NOTES. 


E after a respectul welcome to oir Vice-Chancellor, the hon’ble Dr. Ganganatha 

Jha. He comas to us not as a stranger but as one who had long been a professor 

of the Muir College and Fellow and Syndis of the University. f 
Sir Claude dela Fosse, we understand, will not return after the expiry of his leave. 

To his untiring energy, unfailing enthusiasm and great abilities the University owes a 


great deal. We wish him all happiness in his retirement. 


% * * Ga * k ae ae 
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We deeply regret to record the death of Shamshululema Maulvi Syed Amjad Ali, 
‘ M. A., for many years Professor of Arabic at the Muir College and for some time a member 
of the University Syndicate. He retired from service in 1905; his death will be widely 


mourned by a large circle of students and admirers, 
% * a 4x 3% * * * 


It was with a shock that we learnt of the sad-demise of Pandit Sita Ram Shastri 
of the Sanskrit Department. He left at the end of the last session in his usual robust 
health and we little dreamt that we were seeing him for the last time. His genial — 
figure will be greatly missed. 

it cS a a * # ao a; 

Messrs. Beni Prasad and B. K. Das of the History and Zoology Department 
respectively have sailed for England; they intend to carry on research at the London 
University. We hope they will soon return after a successful stay there, and resume 
the good work which they were doing here. 

# ro 4 $ * * K * 

The following appointments have been made: Dr. Meghnad Saha as Professor 
of Physics; Pandit Amarnath Jha as Reader and Messrs. Damri Ojha and Madangopal 
as Lecturers in English; Pandit Iqbal Kishan Taimni as Lecturer in Chemistry; Mr. 
M. K. Ghosh as Reader in Accountancy; Mr. K. W. S. Jardine as Lecturerin History; 
Pandits Ramabhadra and Umesh Misra as Lecturers in Sanskrit; and Maulvi Zubaid 
Ahmad as Lecturer in Arabic. Mr. R. K. Vaish has been confirmed as Lecturer in Economics; 
Messrs. S. K. Dutt and Nihaluddin have been apponited to inp ORY staff, 

* 8 * i * # 

Mr. A. C. Banerji has been appointed Warden of the se Hostel which has been re- 
named ie Muir Hostel. 

> % % ak ¥ * $k 

Before our next number appears, H. E. the Viceroy, our Visitor, will have 
come to the University. We have no doubt that it will be a successful visit and he 
will be warmly welcomed as the first Visitor to come here. | 

as * * * a ià * * 

We understand that the Court, at its annal meeting in November, will be asked 
to elect for a full term of three years one of the fcllowing as Vice-Chancellor—the 
hon. Dr. cae Jha, Dr. J. ©. von and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. 


$ io % * * * 
Pandit hee nath Í ha has eee appointed Hony. Librarian of the University 
and Mr. S. K. Rudra, Hony. Proctor. 


THE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


The Athletic Council of the University met on August 18th with the Vice- Chancellor 
inthe chair. He nominated Dr. Weiras the Chairman of the Association. The rules of 
the Association were framed and office-bearers were elected. The following are the office- 
bearers forthe year. 

Chairman.—Dr. J. ©. Weir. 

Secretary. —Mr. Q. D. Karwal. 

Assistant Seeretary.—Teg Bahadur Shahi. 
Treasurer, —Mr, A. C. Banerji. 
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CRICKET :—President—Mr. C. P. W. Lloyd ; Captain—A. R. Cornelius ; Members of the Committee—Ra- 
mearuj Pratap Singh and Uma Shankar. 

FOOTBALL :—President—Mr. J. A. Ewing ; Ceptain—C, C. Chatterji ; Members—Teg Bahadur Shahi and 
Prakash Kishan. 

Hockry :—President—Mr. S. K. Rudra; Captain—M. L. Vyas ; Members—Harsh Bahadur Shahi and 

a i Saraswati Prasad. 

TENNIS :—President—Mr. Amarnath Jha; Captain—R. C. Thomas ; Members—G. N. Tiwary and B. C. 
Bhargava. 

Sports :—President—Mr. D. R. Bhattacharye: Captain—Prakash Narain ; Members—M. P, Khare and 
Wali Ullah. 


THE ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY UNION. 


One of the best features of tha re-crganised Allahabad University has been 
the organization of the University Union on the lines of the Oxford University Union. 
None can: predict whether it will produce Gladstones and Salisburies ; but as it starts 
exactly a hundred years after the Oxford Union, there is a glimmer of hope. 

Well, we have begun and the following office-bearers have been elected for 
the first term :-— 


S. G. Tudari, M. Aiysissscccavcsactervio’ President. - 
P. D. Avasthi, B. Aujecseccscsssarscesnes Vice-President. 
P N- Gini, BD- A acia. tit aenesisses-4 Secretary. 
Mr. D. R. Bhattacharya, M. BCer Treasurer. 
z RS TONS W Aparan Librarian. 
B. N. Koul, B. A.. 


Birendra Pratap Singh, B. Sc. 
Hari Ram, Agnihotri, B. A., 
Sardindu Basu. 

On the 18th the Union was inagurated by the Hon’ble Dr. Ganganath Jha, 
the procession coming in the followirg order: the President, the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Librérian, and the members of the committee. It 
was followed by a lively debate on the subject that in the opinion of the house, the 
best interests of India demand that our politicians should enter the legislative bodies 
Munshi Ishwar Saran wes the principal speaker among the guests. 


Members of the Committee. 


UNIVERSITY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held ori 11th August, 1923 with 
the Vice-Chancellor in the chair. The outgoing Secretary presented the Annual 
Report for the session 1922-23 which was adopted. The report. described in 
detail the work that had been done in the brief session from December, ’22 
to April, 23. Besides the inaugural meeting that was held on the 21st November, 1922, 
four ordinary meetings wera held during the months of J anuary and February. Two 
meetings were held for general lectures by Messrs. Lloyd and Beni Prasad on ‘ Some 
Aspects of Napoleon ’ and ‘ Democracy :n History ’respectively. There was one com- 
petition debate on * Napoleon was the Saviour of France’. The two prizes for the 
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two best speakers were won by Vinod Chand Sharma and Ram Dhar Tiwari. The 
last meeting was for a lantern lecture by Mr. Kaushal Kishore of the Training College 
on ‘ Antiquities of the Allahabad district’. Mr. A. H. Mackenzie, presided. 

The Society went on two tours namely, first to the Allahabad Fort and 
the second to Lucknow. Mr. Beni Prasad accompanied the party on the first tour and 
Mr. Ram Prasad Tripathi on the second. The latter tour was very useful and much enjoyed, 
Almost every place of historical interest in Lucknow was visited and Mr. Tripathi 
explained the historical and architectural characteristics of the buildings. The tour was: 
a great success. 

The outgoing Secretary said (in his report) that during the short time at his 
disposal he could only do what could be called ` reconnoitring work’. The line of work 
had been laid down which could be followed and improved upon in coming years. “ The 
Society and its officers had been doing and would do what was for them to do, but 
it certainly behoved the student members to do their share of work of duty. 

The report ended by giving thanks to these gentlemen who had lectured and 
presided at its meetings, guided its tourists and helped it by money and suggestions. 

After the adoption of the report certain minor changes in the existing constitu- 
tion were passed. The following elections were then made. 

V, ©. Sharma— Vice-President. = 

Mukut Bihari Lal Bhargava—Secretary. 

Prakash Narayan Mathur—Tveasurer. 

After a short speech by Dr. Khan and some remarks from the chair the meeting 
terminated. H. K. M. 


THE HINDI ASSOCIATION. 


The Hindi Association was started in the beginning of the last session. A brief 
review may be made hereof the work done under the late Secretary, Mr. Rama Shankar. 

Three grand debates were held. The first of these, the Inter-Hostel Debate was 
held on the 15th of October, 1922. Almost all the hostels and colleges in Allahabad sent 
their representatives. The subject for discussion was “ men of letters are more influen- 
tial than politicians.” The Hon’ble Raja Motichand’s cup was won by the Kayastha 
Pathshala. The prizes for individual speakers were won by Messrs. Vikramajit Singh and 
Harihar Prasad Dwivedi, while Shrimati Chandravati Tripathi vorogtinyaite Girlg’ 
College) won the prize for the best lady speaker, 

The second, the Convocation Debate, was held on November 30th. ‘The Haripad 
Ghose College Cup’ was won by the Crosthwaite Girls’ College. The 1st prize, as well 
as the special prize for the best lady speaker, was won by Shrimati Chandravatj 
Tripathi. l 

The Inter University Debate was held in the Senate Hall, on the 5th November. 
The cup for the best University went to the Allahabad University ; The 1st prize to Pandit 
Harihar Prasad Dwivedi and the second to Mr. Ram Nath Seth. Shrimati Chandravati 
Shukla won the gold medal for the best lady speaker. 

A ‘Kavi Summelan’ was held under the auspices of the Association on the same day. 

The compositions were of a very high order. The first prize as well as that for the best 
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lady poet was won by Miss Maha Devi Verma, while Mr. Rama Shankar Shukla got the 
second. 

As a result of these activities, the Hindi Parishad made a mark among the student 
world and the public. 

An appeal for.Rs. 50,000 was made to the public for establishing an up-to-date 
Hindi Library. The appeal, however, met with a poor response. We hope that our 
efforts will meet with greater success this year. i 

The Annual Generel Meeting of the Association was held on 15th of August, 1923 ` 
with the Hon’ble Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, the Vice-Chancellor, in the chair. The Annual Report 
was read by Mr. B. M. Khanna, Asstt. Secretary. The following office-bearers were elected 


for the current session :-— 
Deputy President.—_Mr. Babu Rama Saxena, M. A. 
Vice-Presidents—Mr, Saiyid Mohemmad Ali Nasri, M. A., and Pt. Shiva Adhar Pandey, 
M. A. OG. B. 
General Secretary. —Siya Rama Chaturvedi, B. A. 
Joint Secrstary.—Hari Ram Agnihotri, B. A. 


STUDENTS’ SOCIAL SERVICE LEAGUE. 


There must be many from among the students who kave this session joined the 
University who would welcome an opportunity of serving their fellows and their 
country in the intervals of study. 

In September, 1922, a league was organised for this great purpose. All new as 
well as old students, are invited to join it, and through it to pass on to their less fortun- 
ate countrymen some of the benefits .which they have received in their homes, their . 
scheols and college. 

It is called the Students’ Social Service League and its aims are to create a spirit 
of brotherhood irrespective of class distinctions, to help depressed classes by supplying 
technical education in day or night schools conducted by students and reading rooms, by 
forming or helping co-operative societies in the villages, by teaching the elementary laws 
of health and temperance and assisting in relief work at times of fairs, floods or epidemic, 

Special committees have already been formed to draw up programmes for the 


session under three heads :— | 
l 1. Education and Reading rooms. 


2, Co-operative Societies. 
3. Sanitation and Temperance, ani members may concentrate 


on any of these branches of work. . 
A general meeting was held in August to which all students, the old and 


hardened and the new and innocent, were warraly invited. We feel sure that there will 
be a great response to this movement for the alleviation of suffering and ignorance, on 
behalf of India and Indians. 


HINDU BOARDING HOUSE NOTES. 


The hostel term is in full swing, Inspite of all apprehensions and the predictions | 
of others who had a right to it, we have a full house. The University has gained in 
strength and we supply our full quota to the number. 
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The elections in the hostel are over. The following are some of the more impor- 
tant office-bearers for the year. - 

Monttors.—Parmeshwari Dayal Awasthi, B. A., Durga Prasad, B. A., Kailash Narain 
Saksena, B. Sc., Hari Ram Agnihotri, B.A., Ram Rup Singh, B.A., Shyam 
Lal Tandan, B. Sc., Chater Singh Pancholey. 

Secretary, Literary Union.—Nunder Lal Jain, B. Sc. 

President, Co-Operative Society.—Parmeswari Dayal Awasthi, B. A. 

Hockey Captain.—Shibban Lal, B. Se. 

We have already celebrated Janma Ashtami. The function began at 7 P. M. on 
Monday, the 3rd September, with Mahamahopadhyaya the Hon. Dr. Ganganath Jha, 
our Vice-Chancellor, in the chair. In spite of large difficulties in our way, it wasa fair 
success. The Balrampur Hall was full and many of the local gentry were present. 
Among the notable speakers, Sriyut Jawahir Lal Nehru delivered a very instructive and 
thoughtful speech on the need of Hindu Muslim unity and the means of achieving it. 
Our “ Jhanki” as usual was good and was very much appreciated. The function ter- 
minated at about 9 P.M. and the “Prasad ” was distributed as usual at midnight. Our 
thanks are due to all those who made it a success by taking part in the affair. Our debt 
to Pandit Hari Kant Malaviya is specially great for his work for the “ Jhanki.” 

Our Hostel did very well in the last Indian Civil Service Competition Examina- 
tion. Out of the three successful candidates from our Provinces two belong to our hostel. 
We congratulate Messrs. Raghubar Dayal and Jagdishwar Nigam most cordially on their 
brilliant success and hope that on their return after two years’ stay in England they 
will not forget us. 

We gave a farewell party to Mr. Raghubar Dayal when he was among us last. 
August; we also gave a farewell party to Professor Beni Prasad, our old Hosteller, who 
is proceeding to England for his doctorate. We wish him every success in his new 
enterprise. We only wish that Mr. Jagdishwar Nigam had also come and given us the 
opportunity of another party. 

We made a rather creditable figure in some of the recent University elections. - 
We congratulate Shri Govind Tiwari, M. A. on his being elected President of the 
Union, Parmeshwari Dayal Awasthi, B. A. for being Vice-President, Pratap Narain 
Singh, B. A. for being Secretary and Birendra Pratap Singh, M. A. and Hari Ram 
Agnihotri, B. A. for being members of the Executive Committee. We also congratulate 
Charu Chandra Chatterji for his being elected football Captain and Hari Ram 
Agnihotri for being Joint Secretary of the Hindi Parishad. ` 

As usual we did well in the University Examinations this year. Our congra- 
tulations to Basant Ballabh Pant, M. A. who gets a first class in Eeonomics—a 
rare thing for this University, to Jagdishwar Nigam and Raj Narain Srivastava 
for their first classes in M. Se. previous in Physics and Zoology, respectively. Our 
hostel supplies three out of the six scholarship holders in the B. A. Examination. 
They are Kailash Nath Wanchoo (1st class Ist), Hari Ram Agnihotri (1st class 4th) 
and Devendra Singh (sixth). Our congratulations to them and to Hazari Lal Rohatgi 
for standing 4th in the B. Sc. Examination. Hari Ram Agnihotri, B. A. is to be specially 
congratulated on his winning the Dr. Kalidas Nundy Thakomani gold medal for 
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getting the highest marks in Sanskrit. Our congratulations to Brij Bhushan Singh for 


standing 2nd in the last Intermediate Examinations. 

One thing more and I have dons what is usual in the first number. We 
congratulate Messrs. Chintamani, M. A., LL. B.and Ram Nagnina Singh, M. A., LL. B. 
our old hostellers for having succeeded in the Provincial Civil Service Examination 
of 1923. 


K. N. W. 


LAW HOSTEL NOTES. 


The Law Hostel is the premier hostel in Allahabad, if not in Upper India. Can 
anybody deny that ? If anybody does let him just lock to the proportion of the number 
of application for admission into it and the number of rooms that it contains-—2 : 1, 
without exaggeration. Should we extend our sympathy to those who had to seek seats 
elsewhere after leaving a longing lingering look behind when they were finally told 
by the Superintendent thet there was no vacancy ? 

_ Se weare full—so full of bustle and activity—(social ?) that we have hardly 
time to send our Hostel Notes to the Editor of the University Magazine. 

But even such a p7e-oecupation must leave one time and inclination to assure 
the Editor that we are doing well—as well as forced darkness and social ostracism will 
allow ug to. The forced darkness is not the darkness of the mind—saying that would 
be the greatest ingratitude on our part towards our painstaking, learned teachers. 
We mean the darkness forced upon cur hostel by the arbitrary switching off of 
the main current, religiously and punctually, at the eleventh hour post meridian. There is 
a lightning change from life and light to stygian darkness at that hour every night. 
Whatever reason may be given by the authorities for this arbitrariness, we can- 


not help envying other lozal hostels which supply full twenty-four hours light for a- 


lesser rent. And yet ours is the best hostel! There is a controversy as regard the 
virtues of burning the mid-night lamp; but the Law Hostel authorities have totally 
removed the controversy by not allowing to its members even the opportunity of coming 
to a night decision on the question by personal experience ! 

There was a time when high treason was punished with exile. But the worst 
form of social ostracism is the cutting a cultured and literate class of people off from all 
the ‘goings on’ of the world. Our ccmmon-room tables are quite free from the 
presence of any sort or kind of newspapers on them. So wes it ‘when its life began, 
so is it now.’ l 

And yet it is the premier hostel of the premier University in India ! 

It has been a stock charge brought against us that we have no corporate. life in 


our hostel—no games, no literary societies, no social gatherings. The reason is that it 


was occupied till the end oz 1921-22 session exclusively by law students. And a law 
student is a superannuated being for whom there is no charm left in academic life. He 
has had his days -as an under graduate, and already the shades of the prison house begin 
to close upon him as he joins his previous law class. He is too much obsessed” with 
schemes of success as a lawyer two years later to have his haart at any festival. Since 
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last year, however block A of the hostel has been opened to the University students 

of all the classes and certain enthusiastic spirits have started, an Undergraduates’ Asso- 

ciation. Let us hope that it will do what their predecessors and seniors never cared to do. 
aR KRC 


THE JAIN HOSTEL NOTES. 

Since I wrote last about the activities of our Hostel, some new and desirable 
improvements have been made in our hostel with the swift flight of time. 

When we arrived after the summer vacation it was a very pleasant sight to 
see a very grand and massive hall erected, as if by the mysterious powers of Alladin’s 
lamp, on a spot which had been lying covered with coarse grass three months 
ago. 

With the completion of our hall end our difficulties in the literary direction. 
Even without a hall our literary activities had been numerous and well spoken of. 
Now, that we havea hall at our disposal, we should be able to organise lectures even 
ona grander scale. Weare glad to acknowledge here afresh grant of Rs. 3,000 from 
our munificent Lady Founder, for further improvements in the building. We accord 
our most respectful thanks for this generous donation of hers. 

It is highly gratifying to mention that our last University Examination 
results have surpassed all previous records. There were 100 p. c passes in 
the M. A., Economics; M. A., Sanskrit; LL. B., Final; LL. B., Previous; the B. À., 
and the Intermediate Examinations and 50 p. c. inthe M. Se. And we are very proud 
of our Warden Mr. Lakshmi Chandra Jain, M. A., who has heightened the glory of our 
hostel by securing a First Class Ist in the M. A., Econ. Exam.—a rare distinction— 
beating all the previous records in tbis subject ofthe University of Allahabad and 
winning the Queen Victoria Jubilee Medal. We warmly congratulate him on receiving 
such honors from the University and pray that this may be a prelude to many more 
scholastic distinctions. 

Thanks to the unflagging efforts of our Editor, Mr. L. C. Jain, M. A., our 
Magazine continues to flourish and its first issue for this session has been before the 
readers, i 


Tt is with great pleasure that we remark thatthe freshers—although very few 
in number have shown keen interest in the hostel even ina brief period of a few 
months. We have great expectations from them and hope that they will spare no 
pains to increase the reputation of Hostel. ; 

The Akhara activities, have not yet properly begun but, Iam sure, that at’ 
the instance of our worthy patron Dr. N. R. Dhar, D. Sc., the hostellers will take greater 
interest in the Akhara activities and that they will pay as much attention to their health 
as they do to their studies. 

There have taken place -certain changes in the constitution of the Managing 
Committee of an Hostel. 

Consequent on the death of the late Rai Lala Sheo Charan Lal Sahib, the 
lady Founder has appointed Mr. C. R. Jain, Bar-at-law, Hardoi, member of the 

12 
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Board of -Trustees. He has been duly elected the President of the Board of Trustees 
and of the Managing Committee of the hostel. A young and energetic member of 
the Board of Trustees Eas been elected our Hony. Secretary and our old Secy. 
after a long period of meritorious sərvices has been made Vice-President. Our 
Managing Committee has been further strengzhened by the addition of Mr. Beni Pd., 
M. A., of the History Dept. as a member. 


Wes regret that we have been temporarily deprived of Mr. Beni Prasad’s 
guidance owing to his departure for England. 


Our new President Mr. C. R. Jain «too, has shown his keen interest in the 
hostel by paying us Lis frst visit early in the session. 


T. ©. JAIN. 


KAYASTHA PATHSHALA COLLEGE. 


_ Being stripped of is B. A. classes asa -ésult of the re-organization of the Allab- 
abad University, the K. P, College has had:to throw off its old skin and put on a fresh one. 
It is now a ` University College’ in the sense thatit provides students of the Teaching 
University with residence and tuition. It is at present temporarily lodged in the new 
court of the O. & C. Hostel. As it was tha firss college (or hostel) to provide tutorial 
instruction to wundergraduates—which is one of iis attractive features—there was a rush 
of resident as well as attached students ; consequently we have a full hostel and full 15 
(the number allowed by ths University Statute) students attached to it. 


Tutorial instructicn is provided in English, History, Economics, Philosophy, 
Maths. Sanskrit and Persian. The tutcrial clases are in fuil swing and the Pathsala is 
becoming 2 studious hostel. 

A new institucion takes some time to settle down; this fact coupled with the 
rainy season explains the absence of any important activities so far. On the Janamashi- 
mi day, there was a kavan and some speachesin the morning in the hostel, while in the 
evening the members joinel the celebrations of the mother institution. Two or three 
football matches have teen played so far. We hope to do well in the Inter-Hostel Matches 
this year ; for a majority oz the distinguished “ Day Scholars’ players and sportmen have 
attached themselves to our hostel. 

The K. P. College Union has just been started as this goes to press. We have 
obtained a fully demozratic constitution, and a_most all the administrative work of the 


hostel will be cartied cn by the Union which has elected the following committee for 
the purpose. 


(1) Literary Commitiee :—K. Bhattacharya, M A., (Secretary, also President of the Union.) 
Members—Srikrishne (Debating Society), Asharfi Lal (Reading Room and Library), Vishwa- 
nath Prasad, P- A. and H. K. Mathur (Editor and Sub-Editor of the Magazine respec- 
tively.) 

(2) Athletics Committee -Madan Mohan, (Sezretary). Membexs—Prakash Narayan (Foot-ball 
Captain), S. N. Tiwari (Hockey C.) Uma Shankar (Cricket C.) ; Gur Narayan (Tennis C.); 
M. P. Khare (Sports C.) and Remeshwar Sahaya (Indoor Game C.) ; Ram Chandra Singh 
is in charge of the Akhara. 
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(3) Social Functions Committee.—Jagdish Kishore (Secretary). eee s—Tribhuwan Nath 
Agha, G. N. Tiwari, M. L. Vyas and Uma Shankar. 
(4) Co-operative Society Committee—Shiva Rama Chaudhari (Secy.) Directors—S. K. Pratap 
Singh, Kanhaiya Lal and Madan Mohan. 
(5) General Administration Committee—Puranand Upadhyaya (Secy.) Members—S. P. Panday, 
Karta Dayal and Manohar Lal. 
—H. K. MATHUR. 


MUSLIM HOSTEL NOTES. 


During the early months of the term, Maulvi S. Ishaq Ali was in charge of the 
Hostel. Maulana Nami returned asa Haji early in October and we welcomed his return 
by holding a banquet which was joined by a large number of guests. After a strenuous 
contest, Syed Afzal Husain was elected Secretary of the Hostel Union and with his usual 
energy he has organised numerous debates and lectures. The Hon. Nawab Sahib of 
Chhitari visited our Hostel and we accorded hima hearty welcome. A more detailed 
account of our activities will “appear in the next number. We are to have a Hostel ~ 
magazine which we hope will be long-lived. 


MUIR HOSTEL NOTES. 


The first meeting of the Hostel was held early in August with the Vice-Chan- 
cellor in the chair to bid farewell to our Superintendent, Mr. P. N. Bhattacharya, who has 
left to join the Intermediate College. He was here for three years and we shall be sorry to 
miss him. We are gratified, however, at the reappointment of Mr. Ojha. Thereare still 
in residence some who remember his euthusiasm for games and his sterling work for the 
Hostel. We warmly welcome him back. Mr. N. S. Purandare, the General Secretary, 
is doing his best to make his term of office successful. We hope to send a fuller report 
of our doings in the next number of the magazine. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE HOSTEL NOTES. 

We are now, in respect of numbers, precisely like our !predecessors fifteen years 
ago ; but in enthusiasm, energy and esprit de corps we maintain our best traditions. 
We met early in the sesson to bid good-bye to our good old friend, Vishnu Sahai on his 
departure for Oxford as a Civil Service Prohationer. We miss his genial fellow-ship, 
bonhomie, wit and brilliance. Mr. Bachilal Sah has, to our immense satisfaction, found it 
possible to return to us as Sub-warden. Tutorial classes are being held in almost all 
subjects. R..C. Thomas is the University Tennis Captain and Cornelius the Cricket 
Captain ; and of course the Sahi brothers are a tower of strength. | 
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EDITORIAL. gs 


A year of the reozganised University and—of the University Magazine ! We have not 

yet quite found our feet ; our doubts as to the wisdom of the reorganisation have 
not yet disappeared. No important change seems to have come over the University ; 
there has doubtless been an alteration in che designations of the teachers, as also in 
their local habitation : students are being trained in the useful art of peregrination. These 
apart, life in the ‘ residential’ University hardly seems to differ from life at the Muir 
College. And yet, there is a difference ;thare is less cohesion ; there is ‘less contact 


between students and teachers of different departments ; the feeling of oneness, of belong- _ 


ing all to one body corporate seems to be fast declining; and more deplorable than all | 


this, the sense of discipline is distinctly becoming extinct. The reform, far from engender- 
ing sentiments of unity appears to be acting rather as a disintegrating force. Formal 
lectures at the University continue to be numerous ; tutorial instruction in the hostels 
is practically non-existent ; facilities for research and independent study are by no means 


wee 


greater. Constant tinkering with the salaries of University teachers and their conditions . 


of service has made shem feel insecure and unstable, and the peace and quiet that are 
indispensable for an atmosphore of pure stucy.are absent. The worstills of democracy 
are patent in all University affairs, and whatis particularly remarkable is the predomi- 
nant position of what we may call the lay element. Interference on the part of those 


who look with alarm st any increase in the edliciency of the teaching University hinders `` 


- atevery step its legitimate growth and development. The future lie on the knees of the 
gods, but the present is far from reassuring. | 

We have spoken of the sense of discipline being on the wane. We earnest- 
ly trust this is only.a passing: phase. It is not necessary for us to impress that 
no University is worthy of its name if it cannot foster this primary element of 
good society. Differences are inevitable; in a measure they are even desirable ; 
but no minority has a right to sulk if it cannothaveits own way. Again shouting 
outside lecture-rooms may be evidence of youthful exuberance and energy, but 
it also betrays want of manners. Whistlin2 on the corridors may be an exhibition. 
of musical skill, but it hardly suits the academic atmosphere. Walking acrossthe lawns 
may enable one to take ashort.cut, but incidentally the grass is ruined. Rubbing the 
soles of one’s boots on the floor is perhaps a good physical exercise, but it is hardly 
the best reception that can be given to a guest who addresses our meetings; he 
may not be a pleagart speaker, his views may not meet with our approval; let us 
quietly leave the meeting if we cannot give him a patient -hearing. We hope we 
are too pessimistic ard things are much better than we areinclined to think. A: 
seasonable word of warning will still, we think, be useful and will not, we trust, be 
misunderstood. Ifit is misunderstood and gives offence, that will be a further proof 
that our fears are not groundless ! po 
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ENGLISH LOVE—POETRY* 
| I. 


RACING the characteristic features of English poetry in the earliest productions 
of the language, the Rev. Stopford Brooke writes in his Preface to his monumental 
volumes on the History of Early English Literature: “Tt will be seen thata great number 
of the main branches of the tree of English poetry had already opened out at this time 
from the stem, and that the ideal and sentimental elements of the earliest poetry have 
continued, with natural changes, up to the present day. * * * Here, like the oaks 
of Dodona, it began to discourse its music ; and there is nota murmur now of song in 
all its immemorial boughs which does not echo from time to time with the themes and 
passions of its melodies.” Whatever truth there is in this observation of the learned 
writer, it is difficult to discover at least the element of love-poetry in the earliest poetical 
works of the language like Beowulf, the Wanderer and the Fight at Finnsburg. Love of 
adventure and sea-faring life is there, so also courage on the field of battle and a deep 
intensity of religious feeling, but the refinements of sentiment and love comein only at 
a later period, when the experience of the nation has mellowed and become richer as the 
result of contact with the civilized people of the continent who came as conquerors, but 
stayed on to share their home with them. 

Whatever Anglo-Saxon enthusiasts might say, the first beautiful utterances of love 
are in the poetry of Chaucer, who has cast transcripts of life with a prodigal hand all over 
the pages of his poetry, and who has pictures of knights and ladies set in a fascinating world 
of love and chivalry. It is the awakening of a great love which comes on Palamon when 
he sees Emily gathering flowers in the garden on a fine May morning, and through all the 
elaborate frame-work of knights and tournaments so characteristic of the poems of the 
middle ages, the flame is kept undimmed and it culminates in a magnificent act of 
renunciation for love on the death-bed. l 

* An address delivered under the auspices of the Allahabad University Macdonell 
Boarding Union. 
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Much of the romance of the story of the passionate attachment of Howard, Earl 
of Surrey, for Lady Gerakdine has been destroyed by the revelations of recent historical 
research, Lady Geraldine having been discovered to have been a mere girl of nine years 
when she received the tribute from her courtly admirer, “ Happy is he that can obtain 
her love !” His lady’s beauty passeth the best of others, more than the sun the candle 
light, or the brightest dar the darkest night, 


II. 


It is, however, only when we come to the Elizabethan period, to Spenser, Sidney 
and Shakespeare, that we come to the first full utterance of love. Mostof their obscure 
companions were poets whose productions would only amuse the modern reader. Edmund 
Gosse complained that, love-sonnets came in the Elizabethan period like ‘swarms of 
locusts’ and the description, with all its implications, is by no means unfair to the average 
‘ University Wits’ who thought it necessary to write sonnes of love the moment they 
came out of the portals o2 the University. If they were not in-love, they imagined they 
were in love, and wrote cf Celias and Delias who existed nowhere except in their brains, 
in abject imitation of Dante and Petrarch, and with numerous failings of thought and 
form. Their Beatrices and Lauras were extravagant beauties intended to outdo even 
Dante’s Beatrice and Petrarch’s Laura, but they were unfortunately buried under a mass of 
verbiage, far-fetched sonceits and fantastic figures of speech and it was difficult even to 
have an adequate glimpse of them. 

Spensers <Azmorert? is, however, of a different type with its air of dignified 
melancholy which will not allow itself tc be dragged down into the grotesque trivialities 
of his smaller contermporeries. Dark is the day if he misses the light of his love; he is 
like the mournful dove wandering here and there, all desolate. Even if Spenser had 
not written the Faerie Queene, he should probably be a well-known poet by virtue of hig 
lyric pieces, his sonnets and his S#eprerd’s Calendar; but his nuptial song, the Ep:thalamion, 
is like a piece of noodle organ-music which will continue to call people to the great 
triumphs of love. When his love is ready to come forth, he asks after the pardonable 
manner of all bridegrooms on their wedding-day : 

Did ye see ` 
So fair a creature in your town kefore, 
So sweet, s> lovely, and so mild as she ? 
Here is the final triumph; the conquered Venus and the happy lover : 


The night is come, now soon her disarray, 
And in her bed her lay, 
Lay her in lilies and in violets, 

And silken curtains over her display, 

And odoured sheets, and Arras coverleis, 
Behold how goodly my fair love does lie, 
In proud humility. 


Sidney’s love for Penelope Devercaux is responsible for his Astrophel and Stella. 
He was not to be her fortunate husband, but that did not deter him from continuing to 
place his Platonic offerings at her shrine. One of his finest sonnets is his Jyspcration. 
He knows he has not drunk of Aganippe’s well, nor have the heavenly muses come down 
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to earth to keep his poor conpany. His inspiration to poetry comes from some other 
source : 
Iy lips are sweet, inspired with Stella’s kiss. 


Love-poetry reaches its culmination in the sonnets of Shakespeare, and inspite of 
some of the eccentric thecries put forward about the circumstances of their origin and 
their alleged conventionalisn, they are models of the most heart-felt passion. The words 
sometimes burn into the sou and the reader who fails to be impressed by their sincerity 
has no ear for the true feeliag of poetry. . 

Love is nos love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Cr bends with the remover to romove, 
C no ! it is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken. 


He is the true lover—he sees no decay in his love’s beauty : 
To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 
For as you were when first your eye I eyed 
Such seems your beauty still. 

Well has it been remarked taat beauty never fades, if it is writ on the tablets of a man’s 

heart. 

All his concern is oaly for her happiness and what greater sacrifice can be expected 
of a lover than the wish taatif he is to die, she is not to mourn for him, but to seek 
such happiness as she can find on earth, as it nothing had happened. The Sanskrit poet, 
Bilhana of Kashmir, wens a step further and prayed that if he should die and be resolved 
into the primal elements, he should continue to devote himself to her. As earth he 
would love to be where sue treads; as watar, fill the lotus-pools where she bathes; as 
light, illume her dwelling ; and as air, spread himself, where she will breathe. 

Besides the Sonnets shere are beautiful songs scattered all over his plays, many of 
which deal with the eternal theme of love, and there are the plays themselves, which are 
an admirable commentary cn love in all its stages, and in its most varied aspects, from 
the precipitate and violect sutbursts of youthful romance to the quiet and unswerving 
loyalties of home, from tke sparkling vivacities of bewitching maidens to the noble 
dignity of elderly matrons. But the dramas belong to a different literary sphere and 
need separate attention. 

The most hurried examination of the love-poetry of the Elizabethans cannot fail 
to take note of Marlowe, though it is a critical commonplace to say that atleast in his 
plays he did not understend a woman’s heart. But there is the lovely romance of ero and 
Leander which, inspite of ics rhetorical extravagance here and there, speaks in genuine 
poetic language of love’s devotion and death. Let us remember that Marlowe has had the 
unique honour of being tha only English poet quoted by Shakespeare himself, his famous 
line, 

Whoev «r loved, that loved not at first sight ? 
coming into Shakespeare’s nind with a full realization of its might in As You Like Jt, 

It is Marlowe agair who is responsible for the famous outburst in praise of Helen’s 

beauty in Dr. Faustus. Looking at Helen, who has been conjured back to life, the greedy 


i 
yo 
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lover, anxious to have the beauties of the past in addition to those of his own time, 
exclaims: 


Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium ? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss! 
Her lips suck forth my zoul ! 


The Elizabetaans were great lovers ; they moved in those “ spacious times,” with all the 
enthusiasm for beauty and the delights of existence so characteristic of the intoxicated 
times of the Renaissance. But gome of the distrust of womanhood so common in the 
poetry of the Middle Ages all over Europe still lingers, at least in the smaller poets. Here 
ig one of them commenting on a Woman's Face: | 


A woman's face is full of wiles, 
Her tears are like the crocodile 
With outward cheer on thee she smiles 
When in her heart she thinks thee ill. 


Her tongue still chats of this and that 
Than aspine leaf it wags more fast ; 
And as she talks she knows not what, 
There issues many a trathless blast. 


Thou far dost take thy mark amiss, 
- If thou think faith in them to find ; 
The weather-cock more zonstant is, 
Which turns about with every wind. 
I know some pepper-nos2d dame, 
Will term me fool and sancy jack, 
That dare their credit so defame, 
And lay such slanders on their back. 
What though on me they pour their spite, 
I may not use the glosser's trade, 
I cannot say the crow is white, 
But needs must call a spade a spade. 


If this offands the sentimental susceptibilities of ladies, they may find consolation in the 
fact that Shakespeare is on their side, and he is willing to return in some measure these 
compliments to the other sex, at least in one of his well-known songs, 


Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more ; 
Men were deceivers ever ; 
One fcot in sea, and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never. 
Then sigh not so 
But let them go, ` 
And be you blithe and bonny. 


Before we take leave of the Elizabethan period and pass on to Milton and the 
Caroline iyrists, reference has to be made to Drayton’s noble poem, “Since there is 
no help, come let us kiss and part,” distinguished by a greater dignity of feeling than 
Wither’s poem in the next period ; 
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Shall I wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman’s fair, 

Or make pale my cheeks with care 

*Cause another’s rosy are ; 

Be she fairer than the day 

Or the flowery meads in May. 

If she be not so to me 

‘What care I how fair she be ? 
The learned Ben Jonson sometimes condescended to treat of lighter topics in a manner 
not devoid of grace and attractiveness. We ar2 told that women are like men’s shadows ; 
follow them, they fly you; fly from them, they will pursue you. 

To court a mistress, she denies you ; 

Let her alone, she will court you. 


II. 


Milton’s Puritanism, his confirmed and ineradicable belief in the absurd doctrine that 
God gave man supreme dominion over woman, and his unfortunate experiences of married 
life prevented him from becoming a great lov2-poet. Adam and Eve in Paradise Lost filled 
him with such awe as the first great parents cf humanity that his efforts at describing 
their love do not rise to the heights of lyric ecstasy. They always seem to be over-conscious 
of their high dignity as the progenitors of the human race, and thus miss the happy 
raptures of love. Milton’s beautiful sonnet on his dead wife, hig dream of his late 
espoused saint, come vested all in white, is as fine a memorial to love as one might 
wish: l 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shined 
So clear as in no face with mare delight 
The work of the Caroline lyrists is full of pretty sentimentality and delicate feeling, 
though lacking in depth of passion, and never rising to any heights of greatness. Conceits: 
and clever turns of thought are also scattered all over, making them dainty and attractive, 
though not distinguished by any capacity for real inspiration. The fashionable cavalier 
of the court of Charles II, full of politeness and good manners, anxious to invite the 
attention of the fair sex, whispering sweetly into the ears of pretty ladies is reflected 
faithfully in the love-poetry of the period. Herrick may serve as the type, especially in 
his lines to 4/¢hea, who may command him anything: 
Bid me to live and I will live 
Thy protestant to be, 
Or bid me love and I will give 
A loving heart to thee, 
A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 
A heart as sound and fres, 
_ As in the whole world thou canst find, 
The heart Iwill give to thee. 
Bid that heart stay and it will stay 
To honour thy decree, 
j Or bid it languish quite away, 
And it shall die for thee. 
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Bid me to weep and I will weep 
While I kave eyes to see ; 
And having rone, yet I will keep 

; A heart to weep for thee. 
Bid me despair and I'll despair 
Under the cypress-tree, 
Or bid me die and I will dare 
K’en death to die for thee. 
Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me ; 
And hast command of every part, 
To live and die for thee. 


Here is another pretty piece of his, advising maidens to marry in time: 


Gather ye rose buds while ye may, 
Old time is still afflying ; 

And this same flower which smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying 
x ` * * x 

Then be not coy, but use your time 
And while ye may, go marry ; 

For having lost but once your prime, 
You may for ever tarry. 


Whatever their detects, they had an eye for grace ang elegance in female beauty and 
understood the fascinaticn of woman to the extent to which her mystery can be in- 
telligible to the other sex. Herrick’s Delight in Disorder is a lyric of beauty. A sweet 
disorder in his lady’s dress kindles him more than when art is too precise in her. A 
lawn thrown carelessly on the shoulder, an erring lace, a neglected cuff, a confused 
ribbon, a tempestuous. peiti-coat and a careless shoe-string delight him immensely.- 

Reference has already been made to Wither and the same note is heard in Fletcher 
and Carew, in Waller and Crashaw and in Suckling and Lovelace. One may single out 
Waller’s lines to his lady’s girdle : 


That which her slender waist confined, 
Shall now my joyful temples bind ; 
No monarch bat would give his crown 
His arms might do what this has done. 


x "x ” * 


A narrow compass ! and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fair ; 
Give me what this riband bound 

Take all the rest the sun goes round. 


Lovelace’s lines to Althea from Prison; 


‘ Stone-walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron-bars a cege ' 


are too well-known tə need quotation here, 
N 
X 


ON 
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IV. 


N Coming to the age of Pope and the eighteenth century, one has to confess that it is 


r 


all an arid waste as far‘as love-poetry is concerned. Sir William Watson is not wrong 
in complaining that the Muse of Poetry only “festooned the porch of things” in this 
age of prose. It was not only that the stars may set and rise unkenned by her, and the 
daisies bloom and fade unwatched, but even the beatings of the heart found no expression 
in verse which toyed with the mere externals of things. There are some pretty compli- 
ments to beautiful and clever women by Pope and others, and there is the Vers de Societe of 
Matthew Prior and nothing more. 

This spell of silence is broken by the early voices of the Romantic movement, 
not even by all of them, but only by Thomson and Burns. It is difficult to go into 
ecstasies over the love-episodes with which Thomson’s Seasons is interspersed, though 
the Hon. Justice Stephen Coleridge speaks highly in his recent Letters to hrs Grandson 
on the Glory of English Poetry of one of them, the episode of Damon and Musidora 
in Summer: “His treatment in Summer, of Musidora bathing in a secluded stream and 
unmasking her beauty unawares to her lover, Damon, is treated in so chaste ane delicate 
aspirit as to display the power of poetry to refine and purify the passions." That is 
certainly exaggerated and extravagant praise. | 

Burns must be ranked among the masters of love-poetry in English or in any 
other language, his Scotch dialect adding unusual vividness to some of his songs, while all 
his love-lyrics have got a rounded perfection which made Tennyson exclaim that they 
were like ‘dew-drops.’ We have the true lover in his lines: 

My love is like a red red rose 
That's newly sprung in June ; 
My love is like the melodie 
That’s sweetly played in tune. 
Or: 
To see her is to love her, 
And love but her for evar ; 
For Nature made her what she is, 
And never made another. 
Or again : 
I see her in the dewy flowers 
I see her sweet and fair ; 
I see her in the tuneful birds 
I hear her charm in the air, 


Vi 


The coming in of the Romantic movement resulted in a revolution in many 
aspects of English poetry, but in none was it probably so marked as in the expression 
of love. Poetry remained no longer a mere matter of intellect, it aspired to leap 
‘right from the heart,’ right to the heart, and we ‘have the new manifestation in 
unmistakable form in the two first protagonists ofthe movement, in Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, “ the twin morning stars of the new century’s song ” as they have been effec- 
tively called by Sir William Watson. The only limitation to Wordsworth’s work in the 
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line & his want cf poetic abandon without which, at least love-poetry, can never be expected 


to reach its highest pinnacles of glory. Constant insistence on all the conventions of morality, 
and - anxiety nct tc rebel against the philistine notions of decorum and propriety’ . 


are cirsumstances in which the most rapturous kinds of love-poetry cannot flourish. 
But Wordswortk is, nevertheless, a great love-poet, as one who brought into prominence 
the beauty of the humbler womanhood apt to escape the attention of courtly poets and 
as one who has ilea_ized the fundamental affections of the home which constitute the 
‘greatest fruit of love and its surest foundation for permanence. Like Austin Dobson 
who Ciscarded the beauties of St. James and preferred his own humble Philida with 
“her breath of heath and furze,” one might open one’s heart to Wordsworth’s Lucy 
who cwells among the untrodden ways beside the springs of Dove, like a violet by a 
mossy stone half-hidden from the eye, in preference to the bejewelled maidens of many 
a courtly romances of love and chivalry. 


Let us also remember he is tha author of “She was a phantom of delight” and 
if he #3 Eeen on talling us that she was not “a creature too great and good for human 
nature’s daily food,” he is also conscious of the fact that she is “a lovely apparition ” 
and a “ spirit of angelic light.” . 

We owe to Coleridge the magnificent poem on love beginning with the well- 
known lines: 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
Are all but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 


Walter Sevage Landor and Leigh Hunt deserve at least passing mention in this 
sketch of Englisn love-poetry. One of the best elegiac love-lyrics in English is the 
forme>’s ose Azimer who lies buried, as may not be generally known, in the city of 
Calcutta : 

| Ah ! wha: avails the sceptred race ? 

Ah ! what the form divine ? 
What every virtue, every grace ? 


Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 
Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 


x 


May weap, but never see \ 


A night of memories and of sighs, 
I ccnsecrate to thee. 


Leigh Hunt has no doubts in his mind in matters relating to love, because he sings 
prettily: 
If you become a nun, dear, 
A friar I will be ; 
Tn any cell you run, dear, 
Pray lock behind for me. 
Love is the speeial province of Byron, Shelley and Keats and the spirit of Romantic- 
ism in Love has found passionate utterance in them in a menner in which it has not done 
in any other group oi English poets.. There are, however, atthe same time striking 
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E differences in their manner and spirit. We have the violence and energy of its passion 
in Byron in his verse tales, Zhe Corsair, the Bride of Abydos, Lara and the Graour and all 
its license and boisterousness in Don Juan, though the voice is toned down to a quiet sweet- 

. ness in some of his lyrics. Its ethereal idealism and its continued pursuit of perfection 
on earth, finds utterance in the lyric enchantmentg of Shelley, especially in the aspirations 
of Alastor and the Lpipsychidion. Alastors will find no Satisfaction on earth and the 
possbiilities of a romantic flight with the object of one’s love toa beautiful, solitary 
island under the Ionian skies cannot be a practicable proposition to every lover 
in the world—but these dreams were intense realities to Shelley and they got crystallised 
into matchless lines of verse which will live as long as the English language itself, 

If Keats does not possess the strength of Byron, or rapturous ecstasies of Shelley 
he has still his own attractive expression of love in hig lyric and narrative poems 
distinguished by the highest tenderness and delicacy of emotion. The student who ig 
anxious to enter into communion with the spirit of the best love-poetry in English must 
devote his days and nights to Byron, Shelley and Keats. They open up a fascinating world 
of love and romance, superseding all considerations of worldliness, in bold defiance 
sometimes, of all accepted conventions of morality. It is all love, which knows no 
limitation, is worthy of any sacrifice and is the very crown of life. 


VI. 


There are few romances in the history of literary biography more inspiring than 
the love of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning. The story is told that whenever 
Robert Browning visited England during the years he had made his home in Italy, he 
never failed to make a pilgrimage to the Church where he was married and kiss the 
steps of the altar, for it was there that he was ushered into such a world of marital 
happiness. Itis not surprising, therefore, that Love should speak in such exquisite 
accents through their poetic life. Mrs. Browning’s admirable series of Sonnets from the 
Portuguese—herself being the beloved ‘little Portuguese’, as she was called by her 
hushband—enshrine some of the finest love-poetry written in English in the nineteenth 
century. By their delicacy of feeling, purity of passion and utter surrender to love, they 
constitute contributions of great worth to the poetry on the subject. Here are wonder- 
ful offerings to the ‘ prince of her heart’, to the princely giver “who hast got the gold 
and purple of his heart, untainted, untold”. She does not wish to be loved for her 
smile, her look, her way of speaking gently, her trick of thought as a lover might gay : 


« 


But love me for love’s sake, that ever more 
Thou mayest love on, through love's eternity. 
With true feminine instinct she declares that “her thoughts do twine and bud 
about him as wild vines about a tree.” 
It was not in any spirit of poetic exaggeration that she wrote : 


How do I love thee ? Let me count the ways— 
È T love thee to the depth and breadth and height 

: My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and idle grace— 
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I love thee to the level of every day’s 

Most quiet nead by sun and candle-light— 

I love thee freely, as men strive for Right ; 

I love thee ptrely, as they turn from Praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs and with my childhood’s faith : . 

I love thee w:th a love I seemed to lose 
With my lost saints—I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life | and if God choose. 

I shall but love thee better after death. 


Tt has been mid that if one could imagine seraphs singing and writing of Icve, 
_ittwould probably be afier the pure and unalloyed manner of Elizabeth Browning’s 
Sonnets, and that is enough compensation for any looseness of structure and anoh otner 
artistic defects as may be discerned in them. 

Browning’s love-poetry is not concentrated in a series of poems written professelly 
on the subject, but lcve is a constant theme in his poems. We havea it not only when 
he hag occasion to spek of his own 

“ Lyric Love, aalf-angel and half-bird 

And all a wonder and a wild desire,” 

and when he hopes in the years of his solitary mourning for her death to clasp 
her again in the other world when ‘the journey is done and the summit attained end 
the barriers fall,’ but also in all the shifting scenes of his poems so full of drametic 
vividness, intensity o thought and dees emotion. Amidst all the ruggedness of his 
verse, the strangeness of background of many of his poems, and his subtleties of philo- 
sophy, it is easy to trace his profound expression of love in many forms, ranging from 
the quietness and devotion of domestic idelity to all its strange developments on the 
wider stage of life. He is human at “tke red-ripe of heart” and his poetry in the words 
of her who lived with him through life and knew intimataly his soul as well ag all its 
a manifestations in his work, his poetry is 

Like some pom3zgranate which if cut 

Deep down the middle, 
Shows a heart within, blood-tinctured, 
Of a veined humanity. 

Tennyson was not less insistent on the theme, and he who runs may read how 
he smote with varyinz degrees of might on the chords of love, beginning from the fanci- 
ful melodies of his ycuth like Clarde/, passing through the romantic developments of 
the loves of Lancelot and Guinevere who fought in vain against the cravings of the 
fesh and culminating in the soul-stirring tragic happenings of Maud. It is of no small 
significance that the woman-question should be solved by Love in his Princess and all 
mighty ambitions should reach the conclusion : 

* Come, for love is of the valley, come 

Thou down and find him n. 

Who has invokəd his love with more dreadful earnestness than Mand’s lover 
in the well-known linas “ Come into the garden, Maud”? He can hear her coming ‘ were 
it ever g0 airy a tread, and even if he had lain for a century dead, he 
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Would start and tremble under her feet 
And blossom in purple and red. 

When was love’s invitation to night’s repose conveyed in sweeter words than in 
the lyric of the Princess : 

Now folds the lily all her sweetness up 
And slips into the bosom of the lake, 
So fold thyself my dearest, thou and slip 
Into my bosom and he lost in me. 

VII. 

The pre-Raphaelites were among the most devoted exponents of ilove in the 
nineteenth century. In their zeal for woman’s beauty and their apotheosis of man’s 
eternal hunger for woman, they incurred a great deal of public disfavour and drew 
upon themselves such diatribes as Robert Buchanan’s famous attack on the Seshly 
School of Poetry, But some of the best love-poetry in English is in their work, though 
here and there, the expression of feeling is not true to the best English traditions of 
delicacy and reserve, and there are in it elements of violence and exuberance more 
characteristic of the poetry of the southern nations of Europe. 

As the translator of the Vita Nuova, Dante’s platonic offerings to Beatrice, and 
as the author of the magnificent series of the sonnets of:the House Life, embodying the 
ecstasies of his love and its later tragic disappointments by Death, Rossetti must be assigned. 
the first place among them from the standpoint of this subject. Rossgetti’s burial of the 
manuscript of the sonnets with the dead body of his wife who was the source of their 
inspiration and their later rescue from the tomb are cir cumstances which add to the intense 
reality of the passion embodied in them. He has gazed ‘ Actaeon Hig” on woman’s love- 
liness and has had splendid visions of Beauty enthroned 

Under the arch of lite, where love and death, 

Terror and mystery guard her throne. 
He has also known the sorrows of love though even iss past memories of fulfilment 
area source of satisfaction and joy in themselves. In a more elaborate examination 
of this subject, it should be possible to trace ixg treatment in the voluminous writings of 
Morris and Swinbourne, through many of the lovely romances of the Zarthly Paradise and 
the architectural elaborateness of Zove zs Enough of the former, and in the lyrics and narra- 
tive poems of the latter, including his exquisite translations and adaptations from the French. 


VIII. 

Meredith’s Love in the Valley is among the greatest love-pcems in the English 
language and should find a place in the smallest anthologies devoted to the subject. In 
his novels, Meredith has rightly been credited with the introduction of a new heroine, 
the healthy, well-built girl full of gaiety and animal spirits, fond of outdoor life and notthe 
weak sentimental mid-victorian maiden languishing on pillows in the heavily-carpeted 
drawing-room, ‘in gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls.’ It ig the characteristic Mere- 
dithian type of heroine we find also in his Zove in the Valley, the young lady with ripples 
of sparkling laughter, with a strong family likeness to his own Diana of the Crossways 
and his Clara Middleton whose spirits Sir Willoughby tried to subdue in vain. Here ig 
his picture of the country girl who stirs his heart to its most profound depths: 
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: Under yonder beech-tree single on the green- 
ward, 
Couch’d with her arm behind her golden head, 
Knees and tresses folded to slip and ripple idly, 
Lies my young lovs sleeping in the shade. 


We are told tnat she is ‘hard to catch and conquer,’ but who will not join in his 
exclamation ‘Hard, bat O the glory of the winning were she won?’ Let us behold her 
again : | 

Stepping down the hill with her fair companions, 
Arm in arm, all against the raging west, 
Boldly she sings, to the merry tune she marches, 
Brave is her shape and sweeter unpossess’d. 
When at dawn she sighs and turns her eyes to the window released Son dreams, 


Beautiful she looks like a water-lily 
Bursting out of bud 


and again, 


When from bed she rises clothed from neck to ankle, 
In her long night-gotn sweet as boughs of May, 

Beautiful she looks like a tall garden Lily. 

Pure from the night, and splendid for the day. 
Soured by bitter experiences in life, the same poet could, however, sing of 
love ica strangely iifferent strain in his series of cynical, tragic pieces which 
constitute his dfocern Love. Here man is duped by woman who is guilty of faith- 
lessņese underneath her nun-like ways; Love has become-a serpent and he will 
suffer in silence, bearing all the venom of his fangs. He feels ‘the promptings of 
satanic power’ where ais love pretends ‘ sole homage’ 


Before we bid farewell tothe Victorians and glance at some of our own -con- 
temporeries, it is necessary to pay a tribute of praise to Coventry Patmore whose 
Angel in the House ie a perfect embodiment of love in the purely domestic sphere. The 
romance of love, dealing with the adventures of heroes and heroines bent‘on the 
fruition of their ardent desires in the face of all obstacles in their path, ingpireg 
poetry easily enough, Lut the steady and subdued passion of husband and wife through 
all the years of their married life isnot apt to inspire poetry with equal readinegg. 
It must, however, be gaid to the credit of Coventry Patmore that he hag idealised 
it in permanent form in the series of poems which constitute the Angel in the House. It 
may be that his verse lapses occasionally into painful mediocrity; he is too full 
of diluted sentiment, and trivialities often claim his serious attention. But even 
making allowance for all these failings, Coventry Patmore’s Angel in the Houseis a 
noble poem well-worthy of Tennyson’s praise: “It will add to. the very small 


number of great poems which the world has had.” His romance does not end with . 


the wecding, it continues through the details of every day married life and he can 
easily explain why even after having wonilher he continues to woo her. There ig 
9 better idealization of domestic virtue in the entire domain ofi English song. 
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IX. 

It is rather difficult to make any choice among the large number of contem- 
porary poets, some of them being too near to be seen in proper perspective, and the 
work of others being too incomplete to admit of fair criticism, but itis easy to single 
out for special attention the great survivor from the Victorian era who is still happily 
in our midst, Thomas Hardy. Ifthe sweetness of love is not actually banished from 
his lyries, it is too often clouded with tragic disappointment, mocked by bitter irony, 
or surveyed with grim cynicism. The dominant note is unfortunately the wish: 
“May my heart’s table, bear no woman’s name!” but the only consolation is that the 
feeling is due more to sorrow than to anger, to the fear of “the chilling that agonizes 
disappointed aim.” Rather than run the risk of sad and dismal endings to love, he will not 
think of love at all. He is apparently not prepared to administer to himself Tennyson’s 
consolation: “Tis better to have loved and lost, than never to have loved at all.” 

Reference must also be made to Robert Bridges, our Laureate who has some 
choice love-lyrics to his credit. There is his outburst of love ; love is 

My faith here upon earth, my hope above, 
My contemplation and perpetual thought ; 
The pleasure of my fancy, my heart’s fire, 
My joy, my peace, my praise, my happy theme, 
The aim of all my doing, my desire of being, 
My life by day, by night my dream. 
There is the magnificent invocation to his heart : 
Awake, my heart, to be loved, awake awake, 
The darkness silvers away, the morn doth break, 
It leaps in the sky. 
And his firm determination t 
I will not let thee go 
I hold thee by too many bonds : 
Thou sayest farewell and lo! 
I have thee by the hands 
And will not let thee zo. 
What a tragedy in the ways of life that one has often to give up the object of one’s 
love in spite of such resolution ! l 

Without entering intoany elaborate examination of the work of the younger 
generation of poets who are happily quite numerous and whose achievements worthily 
sustain the great traditions of English song, one may venture on the statement that 
Love continues to be the perennial source of inspiration it has been in the past. The 
English poet of to-day will join as gladly as any of his predecessors in his praise of the 
Eternal theme : 


It is only woman that is worth a song. 
As poets know full well ; 
Though many a time 
For the charm of rhyme, 
They babble of heaven and hell, 
Has not Shelley said that as soon ag this Love is dead, “man becomes the living 
sepulchre of himself, and what yet survives is the mere husk of what once he was,” 
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t4 AKE no heede to any of your dreames” is the advice of J ames, first of the Stuarts to 

rule in England, when writing to “ his dearest sonne, Henry the Prince ” on the 

art of life in his “ roval gift,” the Basilixon Doron. And indeed these fantastic visions of 

the night may well seem, to reason, imponderable. The very word connotes insubs- 

tantiality and insignificance. When the poet desires to belittle man he says we are such 

stuff as dreams are made on; our generations pass “forgotten, as adream dies at the 
opening day.” . 

Yet, in all ages, the dream and its interpretation have seemed to many wise and 
learned men worth serious study. We may omit the scriptural instances of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Phareoh, and all the classical references from Homer to Virgil. The dream 
motive dominates all mediaeval poetry. 

| “ Many men seyn that in sweveninges 
Ther nis but fables and lesinges ; 


But men many somme swevanes seen, 

Which herdelv ne false been, 

But afterward ben apparaunte.” 

Thus beging the Romaunt of the Rose, “most popular of those interminable 
allegorias in which the age of Chaucer foung its delight and edification. In his own 
days, James must have been ina minority. The melancholy Burton tells us that the 
philosophers have divided dreams into divers kinds, “ natural, divine, dæmoniacal, which 
vary according to humours, diet, actions, objects etc.” The venerable medical authorities, 
Cardanus, Artemidorus, and Sambucus, have written “ great volumes ” on the subject, 
and been followei by “their several interpretators “whom he mercifully passes over 
without specification. The scientific Sir Thomas Browne opines that “we are something 
more than ourselves in our sleeps and the slumber of the body seems to be but the 
waking of the sorl.” He thanks God for his happy dreams, and affirms that “were my 
memory as faithful as my reason is then fruitful, I would never study but in my dreams.” 
For the popular feeling we may consult the dramatists, who at all times may be relied 
upon as its faithful reflectors. One might write at length on Shakespeare’s use of the 
dream. The vision of Clarence with all its “ dismal terror” is, perhaps, a somewhat 
flamboyant episoce, nor does the prophetic dream of Calpurnia rise beyond theatrical 
appropriateness ; but to the psychologist and mental physician his treatment of Lady Mac- 
beth in the great sleep-talking scene is of the utmost interest. Again, in a quiet passage 
of dialague in Hemlet, he makes us aware that he had thought upon this problem almost 
on modern lines. 


“ O God ! I could be bounded in a nutshell and count myself a king of infinite 
space were it not that I have had dreams.” If there had been a psycho-analyst in 
Denmark, he would soon have plucked out the heart of Hamlet’s mystery. Al the 
ideas associated with your father’s murder and his exhortations to revenge have formed, 
he would tell him, a complex, which, because it was unpleasant, you have deliberately 
thrust out of your consciousness ; but in sleep you lose control, the unconscious part of 
you has its way, and these ideas emerge to rouble you in dream. You are trying to 
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forget, and your unconscious, which is wiser than your conscious self, will not allow 
you to forget. You must make an adjustment, or you will become mad. 

Which brings us b once to the modern theories about dreams. Of course, if we 
are ‘materialists, we can dismiss these straightway. We shall then be content to 
postulate a physical cause for dreaming. Excess or irregularity in diet will be held account- 
able. But while it is possible that such digestive disturbances may be the cause, it is 
equally probable that they are merely the occasion. A blow, received upon a vulnerable 
part of the body, may set up local inflammation and stimulate into activity tubercle 
germs which were latent there; but the blow is not the cause of the tuberculosis ; we must 
go deeper into the history of the patient for that. Similarly, we turn a handle and 
apply a needle, but that act is not the cause of the sounds, which pour out from the 
gramophone; we liberate by our own motion that which was inscribed upon the record 
by another agency. 

On this analogy the physical disturbance which precedes or accornpanies the 
dream state in certain cases,—for some people dream habitually, -may be but the occasion 
of setting in motion forces of a different origin. It seems more agreeable to scientific 
method to seek a psychological rather than a physical cause for a condition of the 
mind. l 

The life of the individual may be compared witha joint stock company formed 
to undertake manifold enterprises of various degrees of importance and difficulty. The 
business is divided between two departments, witha managing director at the head of each, 
and behind both is the board of directors, whose duty it is to look after the interests of the 
whole concern and see to it that neither side is developed to the prejudice of the other. 
In the background, but yet influential on occasions, are the share-holders, and the 
great difficulty of the directors is to know exactly the composition of this body,—since 
shares are constantly changing ownership,—and to administer the affairs of the company in 
accordance with the will cf the majority. When mistakes are made, as they often are, 
these share-holders give trouble, and the directorate has to do something to satisfy them ; 
if it fails, the company swters and ultimately has to go into liquidation. 

The interpretation of the parable is plain enough. The bodily and mental 
powers of the man, his physical and psychological systems, are regulated independently, 
but are closely related, and there seems to be some directing force behind each, which makes 
itself felt when the activities of either are in excess or defect, dormant or misdirected. 
As for the share-holders, we are all aware that we are not altogether our own property. 
We are responsible to the full to ourselves ; we suffer by our wrongdoing, we are proud 
of our achievements; in one sense we are all self-made men. But this feeling of 
personal responsibility merges in a wider consciousness of trust. Not only are we 
responsible to some being higher than ourselves, but also, we feel, the least of our actions is 
not altogether free from influence beyond ourselves. On the stage of this world we play our 
parts before an invisible andience ; though we cannot see who or what is present in the 
darkness beyond the footlights, we are yet acutely aware that a presence there is, and how- 
ever much we may pretend to ourselves that we are acting for our own amusement only 
or for the applause of our fellow-players, in our hearts we know that this is a lie; the 
praise we covet, the derision we fear, will come, is actually, we feel sometimes, on its way 
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to us, out of that waseen auditorium. More than this. For all our study in the art of 
acting and our attompts at proficiency in our parts, a strange doubt will keep. disturbing 
us that we are, in reality, but marionettes jigging, with all the semblance of vitality, at 
the end of wires, operated as the author of the piece directs. 

To revert to cur former metaphor; itis the influence of the .share-holders that 
determines ultimately the direction of our company. That is what makes life such 
a complicated business ; the interests that move us are so various, so .commingled, so hard 
to disengage for consideration before we yield to them. When we speak of our higher and 
our lower instinets, what exactly do we mean ? _ Do we know whence they come ? We 
speak as if we did, but who can set apart his desires and say that these are self-begotten, 
these inherited ? See how closely our physical system alone is related to its environment, 
how subtly it reacts ta external stimuli, to variations in heat and cold, altitude, weather, diet- 
and a hundred otker forces beyond our present knowledge. Yet this environment of the 
body is plain to understanding, when compared with cur psychological background. 
Our telescopes car. reveal to us the chemical composition of distant stars ; our microscopes 
can separate for us the constituents of the atom. Infinite as are the potentialities of 
substance which cur scientists investigate, they are easy of comprehension beside the 
mysteries of that dark region which the psychologist is now beginning to explore. 
The system in which our mind revolves is as vast as the visible universe, and well may 
it fill us with an awe still greater than Kant fe_t before the spectacle of the starry heavens. 

A little, a very little, we have already learned. A few of our share-holderg are 
known to us, thorgh we do not yet know the extent of their several holdings. We can 
calculate roughly thai in any estimate of our psychological interests we must include the 
primitiva and not yet extinct fears and desires of our animal ancestors and of their suc- 
cessors in the early ages of man’s struggle for supremacy over the brute. We may suppress 
these in our conscious life, but they are there in the background, With them lie stored up, 
as on a film waiting to be released, the collective experiences of the race, the tribe, the. 
class, the family ; for good or fcr evil the deeds, emotions, and ideas of our parents remain 
there as heirlooms for us. What shall be said of the social sense ? Strongly as we may 
repudiate the ideas of our time, these strike upon this sense and leave their image in the 
unconscious mind. <A thousand sights and sounds which do not awaken interest, and of 
which therefore we aze not definitely conscious so that we attend to them, these pass 
algo into that repository of material. AN these, from primitive memories to contemporary 
trivialities, may be regarded as the sleepirg partners in our enterprise. They do not, 
ordinarily, appear in the public meetings of our company, in moments of conscious ~ 
deliberation, that is, but they can make themselves felt by influence behind the scenes, 
in those dreams wher the unconscious releases its films and in bewildering succession 
the apparently unintelligible pictures pass before us. And just as in a company, one 
of the directors or an influential group oi share-holders will contrive to secure a predo- 
minating vote on some important question by making use of proxies, so in a crisis of 
our life, when thare is a conflict of interests, one or other of the interested parties will 
endeavour to inflcence our decision by invoking-on its side these sleeping partners. 

Hence you must, my reader, in spite of King James take heed, and careful heed, 
to your dreams. You desire, I doubt not, to bean equitable chairman, or director in 
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chief, of your company. In your capacity of trustee for the whole body of your share- 

~ holders you will try to keep even the balance of interests. Yet it is no easy matter. 
Your manager on the physical side will be insistent with his demands, nor is it too 
difficult to interpret his meaning. Pain swiftly indicates any maladjustment of our 
physical condition. We may know with tolerable accuracy just where the mischief is, 
nor will it be beyond our skill to put things right, if we are patient and capable of 
control, The language of the body may be interpreted by experience. But in dealing 
with that other department we are at a disadvantage, Our manager there is not so ready of 
speech ; he has to employ signs, and show us his meaning in diagrams or pictures. 
These are our dreams, and in attempting to read them we must beware of false inferences 
drawn from our familiarity with conscious processes. We must remember that while 
they may represent real interests in our concern, they may, on the contrary, be cunningly 
used, like proxy voting papers, on the side of a powerful, yet inherently less respect- 
able, minority. Fortunately for us it would seem that the great body of our 

Phare-holders is genuinely anxious to make our business a success. All interferences 
with the management will usually be found zo have a beneficent object; when either of 
the two great interests complains we may be sure that there is a measure of justification 
in the complaint, nor can we go far wrong in our policy if we give due regard to 
the warnings of each. 

Sleep has ever been belauded by the poets as nature’s great restorer. And in sleep 
it is that nature does, indeed, endeavour to restore for us a true perspective of our state. 
During the day, while the active intellect is in command, we attend to this or that accord- 
ing to the direction of our dominant interests ; we find little difficulty in suppressing ideas 
which are at variance with these; the door can be kept shut to unwelcome visitors. 
But at night the house of our mind is thrown open ; in our dreams we are made aware 
of what is going on about us in those purlieus cf our being which, awake, we disregard. 
It may be that these sleeping partners approve our actions, and we thank God for our 

‘happy dreams ; it may be that they register a disavowal, and the visions of the night 
make us afraid. The wise man will take counsel with his waking mind what these 
messages in cipher may purport. 5 

| awe 
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OU will, Iam sure, pardon a Professor of Literature if he puts in a plea for the right 

use of words, not only in the calm seclusion of the schools, but also in the stir and 

press of public controversy. It is not of the ethical importance of precise language that I 
am here thinking ; it is true that by our words we are justified and by our words we shall 
be condemned, and if that truth were more widely regarded, we should not have so much 
denunciation hurtling in the air and the world might be a more pleasant place to live in. 
But it is rather of intellectual values that I would treat just now—the relation between the 
.word and the thing, and the necessity, for clear thought, of getting that relation correctly 
adjusted: The expedience of this adjustment in the world of appearances has long been 
recognised, and popular wisdom has recorded it in many a sentence ; we all know what 


happens to the dog which has been given a bad name. To avoid a similarly unpleasant 
3 ; 
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result of unfortunate association we have known men to repudiate their patronymic, in 
the hope of changing at the same time their reputation. How often, too, have we seen the 
assumption of a title re-act with more than nominal effect upon the newly ennobled ? 
“ Noblesse oblige ” , and the dignity conferred seems in some cases to be real. 

Among primitive peoples there is, of course, magic in the name. The savage. feels 
that the knowledze of the name confers power over the being ; the medicine man and the 
witch doctor is the master of the key words. The same instinct is apparent even in 
civilised life among sections of society where primitive ideas are still potent, in, for 
example, the political arena. There is no need for me to demonstrate to you to-day the 
spell which ig exarcised by formulas and names here ; whether it is a person, a party or a 
programme, the informing or trensforming influence of the designation is everywhere 
manifest. i 

Were we to turn from popular practice to the theory of knowledge, it would not 
be difficult to maintain. without subscribing to every article of nominalism, that the 
thing does not come into existence as a mental concept, thazis, as a reality, till it is named. | 
But these speculations are not for us to-night. I shall be content with asking you to consi‘ 7 
der an. ancient attempt to explain the origin of the universe. “The earth was waste and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep; and the spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters, And Gcd said let there be light ; and there was light. And God saw 
the light that it was good ; and God divided the light from the darkness. And God called 
the light day and the darkness he called night...And God said let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together unto one place and let the dry land appear; and it was so. 
And God called the dry land earth ; and the gathering together of the waters called the 
seas”. That surely is significant; creation implies division and naming; then and not 
till then the thinz is. 

Similarly when the neo-platonic interpreters of Christian doctrine, centuries 
later, tackled the same problem, they could find no better term for the creative principle, 
the expression of the Divine mind in the universe, than Logos, the word. “ All things 
were made by him and without him was not anything made that hath been made. ” 

You see where the argument leads us ? If we are to know what a University is, 
we must understend the relation between the word and the thing ; we must find out why 
this particular werd was attached to this particular thing, how they came into being to- 
gether. The inquiry is important, for as I have suggested, if we wilfully or unconsciously 
distort that relation, we shall alter the conception itself ; the real University will pass out 
of existence and we shall be left with a word that signifies nothing, vox at preterea, 
Nihil; where we look for grapes we shall gather thistles, the proper food for such rash 
husbandmen. 

Now from the earliest ages the curiosity of man has urged him towards knowledge, 
not for the utility of it only, but for its own sake. He who has read, it may be but a 
little, in nature’s infinite book of secrecy is sought out by those who would satisfy this 
desire ; he is regerded, as Dante regards Aristotle, as the master of those who know. 
The bond between the teacher and the student is of very ancient origin, and no doubt 
there have existed in all periods and all places certain communities loosely knit together 
by this common purpose, 
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But to apply the name of University to these communities would be to rush into 
the error which ‘we are trying to avoid ; the thing was there, it may be, in the night of 
forebeing ; it did not come into existence, for knowledge, till the word gave form and 
meaning to it. For that birth process the favourable environment was found in the later 
years of the 12th century when the word University was definitely applied for the first 
time to institutions of varied type which were evolved almost simultaneously in different 
parts of Europe. For the detail of this process I must refer you to the fascinating work 
of Dr. Rashdall on the mediaeval Universities. Here I can but isolate a few facts for 
your consideration and indicate where the history of these origins may give us hope in 
our own day. 

Let me recall to you briefly the conditions of the period so far as they affect its 
intellectual life. The destruction of the vast fabric-of the Roman Empire under the shock 
of successive barbarian invasions had resulted in the paralysis of Europe for more than 
four centuries. The imperial character had overlaid, as Coleridge puts it, the national 
character, and when the Empire broke up there was no energy surviving to animate the 
parts. During these dark ages the clergy, as Rashdall justly remarks, was almost the only 
class which possessed or Gesired to possess even the rudiments of knowledge. Learning 
was kept alive in the church schools, and these were so multiplied after the enactment of 
Charles the Great in thé Sth century that every monastery and cathedral should have a 
school attached to it. Whatever else was lost, the initiate ecclesiastics, monk or priest, 
must be able’ to understand the scriptures and comment on them. For this purpose a 
certain amount of secular learning was necessary. Hence education at this time was 
understood to include two courses of study, the Trivium consisting of Grammar, Rheto- 
ric and Dialectic and the Quadrivium, Music, Arithmetic, Geometry and Astrono~ 
my. 

In France the predominant interest was Theology, and this led to concentration 
upon Dialectic, the study of logic and the rules of right reasoning. When in the 11th 
century acquaintance with Arabic versions of Aristotle stimulated speculation upon the 
problems of existence of which he treats at length, a series of teachers, beginning with 
Anselm and Abelard, gradually built up that system of scholasticism which culminated 
in Thomas Aquinas. All of these men lectured at the Cathedral school of Paris which, 
as the seat of the strongest Government, naturally became the intellectual capital of the 
Northern Empire. l 

South of the Alps, in addition to the Church schools, there had existed for a long 
time independent schools of lay masters who provided some sort of education for civic life. 
Here in Northern Italy political conditions had been favourable to the growth of free ci- 
ties. Pope and Emperor were constantly at variance ; the support of these cities, specially 
when they were situated in strategic positions, was alternately in demand. A career with 
splendid prizes of power was open to able administrators ; consequently education wag 
more secular and practical than in France. Of all the constructive works of the old Em- 
pire none was more durable than its system of law; the Pandects of Justinian, that 
wonderful digest which embodied the legal experience of centuries and was derived 
ultimately, according to the old Roman legend, from the Gods themselves, formed the 
main object of study ; and in order to understand Justinian some analysis of the use of 
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Latin was inevitabk. Hence the famous Dictamen, or art of composition which was 
taught at the schoole o2 Bologna in the I1th century. This place, like Paris, was of stra- ; 
tegic importance, sommanding as it did the fertile plains of the Emelia. Hither, as tor 
Paris, the greatest oi teachers naturally zound their way. As the speculative Abelard con- ~ 
ferred on the schcol of Paris a fame which attracted scholars from all over France, so the 
lectures of Irnerits drew to Bologna all the best law students of Italy. At Paris and at 
Bologna, therefore, we have certain conditicns favourable for development into Universi- 
ties, first, sites which for one reason or enother are importent, secondly, teachers who are 
celebrated in their kind beyand all othezs. 

To understand the process we must go back in imagination to those core The 
power of embodyinz its ideals in institntions was, it has been said by Rashdall, the pecu- 
liar genius of the mediaeval mind. The instinct for organisation was stronger; perhaps, 
then than ever sirce. Man was not regarded. as since Rousseau we have regarded him, as 
an individual with natural rights; he was not born free; he was born into a definite 
position in society ard only by fulfilling the duties of that position could he claim < 
to possess any rights at all. He hac just so much liberty and just so much rights 
as his status gave him. It is easy so see how those whose status gave them no 
adequate security would desire to combine and organisa an institution, as members 
of which they woud possess rights. Eence the most typical creation of the 
middle ages is the gnild, the ancestor of the somewhat degenerate modern trades-union. 
The guild was an orzanisation of craftsmen, such as the guild of silversmiths, formed 
for mutual protecsion and advancement, to secure an adequate wage and decent conditions 
of life, but also to keep up a good standard of work and prevent unskilled pretenders im- 
posing upon the ruklic and lowering the repuzation of the craft. Membership of a guild 
gave status,—dutiss ind rights inseparable—to be enforced with the strength of the whole 
guild. 

With this coaception in mind come beck to Bologne. Here were gathered toge- 
ther in a city which was not their own, into which they had not been born, and in which, 
therefore, they had 20 civic rights whatsoever, a thousand and more students, men of 
mature age, too oli, that is, to think lightly of such disabilities, who had migrated from va- 
rious cities, some 2f which might, at any moment, be involved in war with Bologna. What 
could they do to guard against the risk of inszlt, loss and personal injury ? The mediae- 
val instinct for organisation promoted them to form a guild of students on the same lines 
as any other guild. Now the guild was a recognised legal corporation, and the name for 
itin Roman Law was “ Universitas ”—* the whole body.” The term was equivalent to 
the older word “ collegium ” and it was at tha time applied to any guild. That, briefly, 
was the origin of the student University at Bologna. At first there were four of these 
Universities there ; the Romans, the Tuscans, the Lombards, the Ultra-montanes had each 
their own organisation. They were more likes clubs or brotherhoods than Universities 
as we know them. W2read in the statates of one of them that it was formed “for fra- 
ternal charity, mctual association and amity, the consolation of the sick and support of 
the needy, the extirpation of rancour and quarzels, and the spiritual advantage of members.” 

What, you will say, had this to do with the organisation of studies ? Nothing at 
all. The “studium” or school was managéd entirely by the teachers. These had 
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their own guild and no man could teach who had not incepted as a doctor in this guild. 
But gradually the student University at Bologna gained control over the teachers who 
by accepting salaries instead of fees were forced to take the oath of allegiance to its 
Rector. Later also the separate Universities at the studiun, based on national or communal 
purposes, coalesced, and the University, as we know it, was in being. At Bologna, then, 
the University means the guild of students, but the Univarsity of Bologna was unique. 
Elsewhere, notably at Paris, the University means the association of teachers or masters. 
Here the master of the cathedral school of Notre Dame first gave a license to teach; 
then as the teachers increased in number they formed a guild, and inception into this 
guild became as necessary as a license. The first statutes of this University date from 
1210, and about this date the Pope Innocent ILI recognised the University as a corporation 
entitled to send a proctor to the papal co urt. 

By the 13th century, then, we have Universities established, that is, guilds of 
masters as at Paris, or a guild of students, as at Bologna a_one, and these Universities are 
formed in conjunction with studia or schools of a certain type, that is, “ studia generalia.” 
Later the term “studium generale ” became practically identified with the term Univer- 
sitas, though even to this day in exact language the University refers to the men, the 
school to the place of studies. What then were the disticguishing marks of a “studium 
generale,” what differentiates a University from other educational institutions ? 

Studium generale. First the name itself implies shat it receives all, not that it 
teaches everything. A University is not a place of universal study, where all subjects 
are taught. On the contrary we have seen that Bologna specialised in Law, and Paris in 
theology and philosophy. . 

Secondly, itis concerned with one or more cf the higher studies, originally 
with Law, Theology or Medicine. All learning which involves mere fact or automatic 
training is below the University level; that must be done in the schools. Thirdly, 
a studium generale implies teaching by a number of masters, doctors or professors—the 
three words were syncnymous. They and they alcne organise and regulate, with 
the students, the University; they form a self-governing corporation as jealous of 
interference from outside, whether from Pope, Emperor or public, as any other guild. 
I have tried to show what the Univesity or “ studium generale ” was and how it came 
into being. One word now about the Colleges. Originally the students made each their 
own’ arrangements for board and lodging. The object of the earliest College founders 
was simply to provide board and lodging for poor scholars who could not pay for them- 
selves. At Paris, for example, as early as 1180 the Enzlishman Jocius hired a room to 
supply 18 scholars with sufficient beds ; how many were considered sufficient is not 
recorded. A few years later a separate house was taken and a master was put in 
charge to seethat the founder’s charity was not abused. There you have the College in 
embryo. In course of time these hostels—~or halls of residence—took in paying students, 
commoners, in addition to the endowed scholars on the foundation. Later still supple- 
mentary instruction was given inthe Colleges. We at Allahabad are now passing 
through the same transitional stages. l 

You will have observed that, all through, the avolution of the University was 
natural. There was a demand for knowledge ; this demand varied in different places, 
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and to meet it diferent types of Universities grew up. But certain characteristics were 
common ‘to all,and I should like tc dwell on two of these, because I think that at 
the present time in India we are in some danger of ignoring these essentials in the idea 
of a University. First I would insist onthe original principle that a “ studium ” is 
“generale” because it receives and tolerates every kind of student and teacher without 
regard to race, creed or class. It is fata: to a University if one section of the community 
or one schoo! of thought tends to monopolise she appointments and stamp the product of 
the Universisy with a particular brand. The spirit cf free inquiry cannot live in fetters, and 
without that spirit a University cannot 2xist. The boy at school is brought up in certain 
tradition ; he acquires from those about him certain local or sectional prejudices ; imitative 
as he must be at that age he adopts the convention of his environment. The school, we may 
say, turns out a type.” You may dislike the type ; Mr. Wells speaks of the “ little beasts ” 
of Harrow : but you cannot fail to rezognise it. Now when the boy comes upto the 
University he is Lrought into contact with all types ; he finds sets where all his traditional 


ideals, it may be, are despised, and others, of which he has never heard, are held in adora- | 


tion. He has to think about this astonishing discrepancy ; he begins to compare, to in- 
quire, to judge, to learn tolerance ; that is the liberation of thought and the enlargement 
of vision which a University alone can give. Buta University which is composed of men 
who all hold the same opinions cannot cffer this requisite environment. You may remem- 


ber the story of the Dusun or headhunter of Borneo who late in life had been converted : 


to Christianity. As this man lay dying, the priest bent down and asked him if he had any 
enemies, for it was his duty to forgive them. “No”, replied the aged warrior with a 
contented smile, * I have no enemies; I have killed them all.” May I suggest to you that 
a similar method of securing unanimity is not altogether unpopular among us ? 


The second deduction which we cannot fail to draw from a history of Universities 


-ig this. In origin. we have seen, the University was a guild, self-constructed and self- 
governing. Its growth depended on its. strength of resistence to attempts at interference 
from without. Its power lay in the possibility of migration. If, for example, the repub- 
lican council at Bologna attempted to impose its will upon the University, the students 
could migrate in a body to another city end Bologna would lose a valuable asset. 
This is what actually happened at Oxford in 1209 when there was a town and gown riot. 
According to Mathew Paris 3,000 scholars left Oxford, and the University of Cambridge 
owes its origin probably to that migraticn. We are not likely in these days to witness an 
exodus on that scale, but the evil effects of interference with the self-governing privileges 
of the University will be equally evidens. Teachers who can finda home elsewhere in 
conditions of liberty will migrate, and the University will ba left with an emasculate rem- 
nant, with those only, that is, who must acceps hired servitude, or starve. 

The danger is not unreal. We hear rauch to-day of the democratisation of the 
University. In the recent examinations it was my task to read a number of essays on this 
subject of Democracy. One statement was so often repeated that it must represent an 
idea in the air. Ii was this: “ Democracy is a form of Government under which every- 
= one has the right zo interfere in every detail of the administration.” That illuminating 
exposition of current political theory would heve enabled m3 to understand what is meant 
by the ‘demceratisation of the Univers:t , if the experience of the past year had not 
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previously enlightened me. Let us hope that a saner view of democracy will prevail. 
h In England, I am glad to see, one of the leaders of the Labour party, when asked recently 
what would be the policy of a labour government towards the Universities, replied, 
“ Increase their grants and leave them alone.” 

May IJ, with all humility commend those words to the Legislative Council of these 
Provinces ? 

Given this freedom, how shall we use it ? What is our legitimate work? The 
modern University, as I conceive it, has two major functions to perform—the making of 
men and the making of truth, and neither of these functions can be performed, for long, 
alone without a result in the general paralysis of the University system. It is important 
to remember this law, plain as it may seem when expounded, because in every question 
almost which arises in discussion upon University reform, you will find that agreement 
can be reached only on the recognition by both ‘sides of the existence of these two 
lines of approach. The man who is primarily an educationist will maintain, quite justly, 
that it is the business of the University to produce the good citizen, an individual equip- 
ped intellectually and morally, for the service of the community ; while the man who 
is primarily a scholar will argue, also defensibly, that the University exists for the sug- 
tenance of the intellectual life, for the advancement and organisation of knowledge, for 
pure learning, or research. Between these two extreme positions you will discern a 
floating mass of opinion, drifting one way or the other, as the debate wanders on, until 
it has become wearisomely apparent that there.is indeed “ much to be said on both sides,” 

How are we to satisfy these two schools of theory ? Thatis our University problem 
to-day. How can we organise our system that we may be equally active inthe making 
of men andthe making of truth ? Perhaps we may gain lightif we examine these 
metaphorical phrases and submit them to the stripping process. 

What exactly, then, is meant by this making of men? Every year a fresh 
supply of material enters the University. What do you propose to do with it? Thege 
youths, fresh from the discipline, or indiszipline, of the schools, come to you for 
their initiation into the grand mysteries of life; you propose to make men of 
them. How? 

Well, we know what some people would have you do. You must, they say, 
turn them out fully equipped for some profession, business or trade; don’t fill them 
up with a lot of useless knowledge that has no market value; let the stamp with 
which you brand your finished product, the magic letters B. A., stand not for Bachelor 
of Arts, but for Business Asset. To such people success. in life means a big income, 
high rank in public life, or any other patent sign of supremacy in the game of 
“getting on.” In their eyes the expense of time and money which a University 
course requires can be justified only if the University man is enabled thereby to 
start out in this game with some favourable handicap so that he may outstrip the 
less fortunate. Now if, you think of life in that way, if you make money, and all 
it implies, your measure of values, this is, of course, a natural demand. But the 
5 University can have no dealings with itin any shape. That is aview of life which 

the University exists to refute. In its grosser form you will, I know, at once repudiate 
any such interpretation of your meaning; this is not what you intend by the making 
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of men. But sibtle are the ways of error, and you will meet often with more ‘plausible 


persuasives “to bring the Universities into closer touch with modern life.” “I sant 
my boy to Oxford,” vou will be told by some indignant father, “and new he comes 
back knowing nothing, utterly unfitted for any job.” Well, there is a fool born 
every minute, so itis said, and Iam inclined, from personal observation, io believe 


that not a few -of them find their way toa University. But I would not answer . 


the disillusioned parent quite so abraptly. I would try to make him see that a 
University does. not profess to equip aman for any particular career by way of train- 
ing him in its technique, but to set him on the right path of complete self-development ; 
it does not give knowledge even as we shall find a little later, but explains a metkod 
of acquiring knowledge or making truth for oneself; certainly it has no desire to foster 
his acquisitive powers, to make him what they call in the robust north a“ Canny 
fighter”; on the contrary its consistert enceavour is to make him a gentleman. Do 
not be alarmed, Iam not going to repeat what has been said so eloquently on this 
subject by Newman; but I do wish to wern you, as strongly as I may, against tnis 
plausible request that University educstion should have a practical, that is, a material 
end in view. We may divide the -primary human impulses into two kinds, roughly, 
the possessive and the creative. The former are strong and need no encouragement. 
“Give me this,” “I want that” come early in life to our lips. The desire for 
possession or aggrandisement, avarice and ambition, will guide a man readily enough 
to ways of knowledge by which they may be gratified. There are other instituticns 
in which youth may learn how to make money and outwit his fellows. The University 
has higher work to do, and the only hope for the world lies in its doing that wark 
more single-heartadly. It is because men and nations have followed the possessive 
impulse, rather than the creative, that the world now is in torment. Bacon wag 
right. “Men hare entered into adesire oz? learning and knowledge most times for 
lucre and profession, and seldom sincerely tc give a true account of their gift of reason 


to the benefit and nse of men; as if thee were sought in knowledge a fort or command- 


ing ground for strife and contention, or a shop for profit or sale; and not a rich 


storehouse for tke giory of ‘the creator and the relief of man’s estate.’ Let ug. 


remember those words when the tempter is at our elbow whispering us to be practical 
and aim at lucre or profession. I would that every ohe of us who is engaged in this 
making of mer might start his work each day with the same prayer for thcse 
who come to him for learning asa great msn once wrote from prison to his friends; 
“This I pray, thet your love may abound yet more and more in knowledge and all 


discernment so that ye may approve the shings that are excellent.” These words 


. gum up, I think, our ideal of the University man. Love, knowledge, discernment. 
Unless our edueasion deepens in us leve for God and man, opens our eyes to the 
wonder and beaaty of the world, transtorms life for us into a joyous adventure, then 
indeed he who imereaseth knowledge ircreaseth sorrow and all is vanity. The rightly 
educated man cm never be dull; he finds everything about him interesting. Tre 
creative impulse in Lim has been [berated from subordination to the possessive 
impulse. But, s Leonardo Da Vinci says “Where you know little you can love 
but little or noz at all; true and great. love springs out of great knowledge”. The 
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emotions supply the driving power in every creative movement, but the mind must 
control this power. Ignorant attempts to relieve man’s estate do more harm than 
downright malice. The educated man loves wisely. Then, with knowledge, you will 
note, is joined discernment or judgment: knowledge. however great, is dangerous 
without that; the educated man does not Enow everything, he may know very little 
of some subjects; but his mind will have been traned to discern the true from 
the false, the probable from the improbable, in whatever problem must be judged by 
him, And finally, as the fruit of knowledge and discernment working together, in 
delighted love of man and God he will approve the things that are excellent, 7a dadepovra. 
the things that stand out, the things that make a difference. That is the ultimate vision of 
the seeker, even in the smoke and stir of this dim spot wh:ch men call earth, to see what 
is true and lovely, and create its image so that others may share our joy of it. 

All very vague, you will say. I am sorry, but I can give you nothing more 
definite, The most that we can teach ata University is very little; but we can, if the 
University is true to its name, keep alive this philosophy or art of life; we can develop 
the temperament or habit of mind that produces happiness ; we can make men who will 
regard their intellectual gifts and material possessions as a rich storehouse for the glory of 
- the creator and the relief of man’s estate. 

You will see now why I need not discuss at length that second function of the 
University, the “ making ” of truth, and why I have used the word “making”. The 
more usual phrase, the “discovery of truth ”, is responsibl2 for a common fallacy. People 
compare the scholar engaged in research with the explorer of the unknown parts of the 
earth. They speak of truth as if it were a continent waiting to be discovered by the 
adventurer. Or, to use a familiar metaphor, as if truth were a pearl hidden beneath the. 
sea which the diver can bring up to the light. I have used those words “as if” deliberately 
because the most suggestive of our modern philosophers hes built up upon thema theory 
of truth, We may not accept all the conclusions which Veéihinger reaches in his philoso- 
phy of the As If—Als Ob—but I think most of us will agree that his is the most system- 
atic attempt to express a view of truth which, though it ias ‘existed since the days of 
Heraclitus, has been more fruitful of results in thought recently ; pragmatism and rela- 
tivism spring from it ; Bergson, Croce and Einstein are eaca, in their several ways, of the 
school of the Als Ob. 

To put it very briefly, our truths are necessary fictzons, like legal fictions; we act 
as if the fiction were true. Like children playing a game we have to pretend or else the 
gume cannot go on. The poet makes a metaphor which embodies for us what we call a 
truth ; it helps us to live. The scientist, correlating certain results of observation, makes 
a hypothesis; if it works we call it a law; it helps us to urderstand. But the process is 
interminable; our truths and laws are, all of them, provis.onal; there is no system of 
iruth in which we may rest; we must go on adding to our house and pulling down por- 
tions which have become rickety and dangerous. Reality is not like a continent which we 
may discover and explore ; rather is it like a great river which is constantly changing its 
course. We draw inferences, propound our truth and plant our melon patch accordingly ; 
this year, perhaps, our inference holds, we gather our fruiz; but next year the current 


sweeps in and we must plant our melons elsewhere. 
4 
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I have said 2nough. We in the University are the watchers on the bank, we are 
the builders of the Louse ; if our thinkers weary in their work of making truth, civilis- ~ 
ation will be starvec to death, the habitation of man will crumble into ruins. The two 
_ functions of the Unversity can and must be performed simultaneously. At the Univer- 
sity we have, or should have, those who have learned the method of making truth and 
are making it on the one side, and those who are learning to make truth, on the other. 
They must work sice by side, together. Theze is no store of knowledge from which the 
masters can dole sus rations to the pupils. As Prof. Burnett told us only the other 
day, in his Romanes lecture on “Ignorance,” the higher education “ consists in bringing 
the youthful soul irto contact with the really big things in letters, science and art and 
letting it make whas it can of them. Itig very little that a teacher can do by direct 
teaching. He can certainly look after the preliminary drill, but beyond that it is mainly by: 
being himself thet he can do any good. If he cares for great. things, and if his pupils 
are capable of carinz for them too, there is every chance that they will learn to do so.” 

Let me conclude with a Platonic metaphor. “ Knowledge is like a light kindled £ 
from a leaping sparx which, once it has reacned the soul, finds its own fuel.” Our duty V 
in the University is to keep the fire burning and stir it up that sparks may fly out and. 


the land be filled wta light. 


[ wote. —This lecture had been delivered and printed before I read, on December 7th, an article 
in the November ‘ XIX Century” by G. H. Bonner in which ozcur ideas and expressions similar to 
some of mine here. I point this out as an interesting case of coincidence of thought as plagiarism 
on either side was ae S. G. D.]. 

—§, G. DUNN. 


7 eile 
COHESION AND DISCIPLINE.* 
By H. E. Sir William Marvis, K. C. 8. IL., K. C. I. E. 
R. VICE-CHANCELLOR, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—You may think that in 
my anxiety to avoid touching on local educational or politidal questions _ 
I have chosen rathez 2 remote subject for my address. Bus I certainly would not have 
chosen it if I thougat it of merely theoretical or academic interest. Itis just over five 
years since the greasest war in history ended in the victory of the right cause. It is worth 
while dwelling on that result for a moment, because human nature is very apt to take 
gains and benefits for granted, and to dwell on losses and difficulties and, once a peril is 
past, is very ready to forget it. That the world- is still gravely troubled we all know: we 
all feel a sense of depression and disappcintment that no millennium has dawned. Yet 
it is the victory and not cur present disillusionment that is immeasurably the bigger 
thing. It meant zhet justize was not dethroned in the world. Brute force did not succeed 
in crushing the nations into one servile mould. The right of the weaker to exist and to 
live their.own lives was secured. These gains were purchased by. stupendous effort at 
appalling price. There were times when the task seemed all but impossible : : when it 
- appeared as if the dyxes must break and all that was lovely and beautiful in life be swept 
away in a deluge. That catastrophe did not occur ; and we ought all to be still capable of 


intense gratitude for our deliverance from it. T 
| Now, there have been very critical times before new in human history. Think 
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of the Greeks at Salamis ; think of the Spanish Armada ; think of France in the first flush 
of the Revolution ; or the Americans after Yorktown, or Britain after Waterloo. These 
were all instances of men fighting in some great cause which at one time seemed almost 
hopeless and yet in the end was triumphant. Read the history of the days which succeed- 
ed such triumphant effort; and whatever shadows darken parts of the picture, you 
cannot but see that men and nations were for some time, in the best sense of the word, 
“above themselves.” They felt their powers in an unusual degree. They respected 
themselves more. The air was brisker, the sun was brighter, men trod the earth more 
lightly. There was a feeling abroad of untried possibilities, and a confidence that with 
effort nothing was impossible. 

Why have we not that feeling now? The past peril was blacker, the past effort 


‘nobler than ever before. Human courage and endurance during the four years of war 


rose to a level of which we hardly thought it capable. Why has there been no brilliant 
and enthusiastic reaction ? Why does the sense of exhilaration and confidence in the 
future of the world not follow? Why has thare been no indication yet of a great literary 
efflorescence ? or of great stirrings in philosophy or religion ? Why are not men pressing 
on more vigorously to the conquest of the still unconquered tracts—of poverty, sickness, 
and class and race hatreds ? è 

I can only offer one obvious reason : that even after five years we are still so near 
to the catastrophe as to be still stunned by the shock of it. We know that after the 
Napoleonic wars, side by side with a great flowering of thought and enterprise, there went 
a long period of high prices and acute economic distress. How much more must that be 
the case now when the bottom has temporarily been knocked out of whole tracts of civil- 
ization. The destruction of capital, the load of debt, the incapacity to produce, the 
paralysis of trade, the instability of the exchanges, the incubus of unemployment :—these 
are all the sequeles of a grave world-sickness. We could feel happier about them if there 
were not reason to fear that the sickness itself were still persisting in the form of ill-will 
and suspicion between the nations. 

This is not the occasion, nor certainly am I qualified to analyse the underlying 
causes of the world’s discontents ; to apportion responsibility, or to suggest remedies. 
Every rational man knows that the situation is very serious and that the remedial forces 
are still lamentably weak. I cannot think of anything that so well illustrates Walt 
Whitman’s dogmas—" It is provided in the essence of things that from any fruition of 
success, no matter what, shall come forth something to make a greater struggle necessary.” 
Civilization and justice have won the war: they have yet to win the peace. Yet personally 
I cannot doubt that in that four years’ holocaust there crackled and went up in smoke 
some weeds that will not cumber the earth again, and that the ashes of their burning have 
enriched the soil to bear a worthy harvest. Forif that, be not true, then it seems to 
follow that the whole world must be heading to final ruin. That to me is simply an 
unthinkable alternative. We are bound to assume as a principle of conduct that sanity 
and reason have not departed from the human mind. I think that the nations must 
set about healing their wounds and addressing themselves to a better future ; and once that 
happens, I believe that another period, such as followed on other world-crises, of growth 
and hope lies ahead, indeed that many of those here will see it dawn, 
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In that hope, then, I have been looking for the right sort of charge to lay upon 
those to whom ths opportunity may come. It is a great thing at any time to be young. 
It ought to be a specially great thing to be young in India at the present time. To an 
audience like this there should be no need to preach the values of effort, energy and 
“adventure. These things are instinct in the young generation. The future is for them 
and they know it. They feel the sap rising in them that is to make the new leaves bud. 
Therefore, perhaps the word of greatest value which an older man can speak isa word of 
qualification. Strerigzh, energy, vigour, determination ; yes, by all means and at all times. 
But if you are goung to make anything of it, your effort must be ordered, directed, 
disciplined effort. 

I believe *t the greatest possible mistake to think, because the world of the last 
generation seem t> have plunged into an abyss, that it has nothing of value for us, and 
that all its gods were false. Self-determination, self-realization, self-development are 
indeed a fine idea. But they ought not to mean scrapping all the lessons of history, all 
the principles and values and standards which man has painfully hammered out since 
the Ice Age. Thev do not mean that cach human being is to try and recreate the world 
for himself, so as to determine and realize and control his own destiny irrespective of 
others. Nor do they mean that he is fr2e to develop his lower qualities equally with 
his higher. The truth is all the other way. If the war has any lesson for us it is 
that the world must draw closer: that nations must regerd each other’s rights more 
closely ; and to that high temper no nation can rise which is not itself com- 
pacted of members who thoroughly understand and generously regard each 
other’s rights. 

Now if I were only qualified to do so, I should try to reinforce the moral of 
the continuity of human thought and effort, and the doctrine that the past still holds 
immortal lessons for the present;—frorn your own ancient literatures of the Hast. 
Unfortunately I zannot do that. Perhaps your learned Vice-Chancellor may some 
time be moved to take up the subject. Failing it, I want to suggest the same conclusion 
by dwelling briefly on the abiding value of the ancient languages of the West to the 
present problems of the West. If any one wants to realize how deeply the thought 
of Greece and Romie has sunk into the consciousness of England, I recommend him 
to read a very sad but very sincere record, namely, the memorial notices published in 
“The Times” of thos2 who died for their country in the war. Nor is it strange that 
the English as a raiion should feel kinship with the Greeksand Romans. We owe 
them nearly all she best we have in life. Weare intellectually and politically their 
children. Our very form of government is no more than a development on a larger 
scale of the assemblies and magistracies of these little city states,a development which 
the invention of the device of electoral representation made possible ; and seeing that 
the first great step has been taken to shap2 India’s constitution on similar lines, I do 
not think that what I shall say ought to sound entirely exotic or irrelevant, After all 
my text is a very simple one: I can pus it in two words—‘ Cohesion and discipline.” 
And I perhaps snould add that I am not attempting to do more than touch the surface 
of a great subjec: ; and that readers of the old European classics will probably smile at 
the audacious familiarity of my exemplar passages,. 
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First, let me read you what Shelley savs of the great Athenian epoch :—° Never 
Lat any other period has so much energy, beauty and virtue been developed ; never was 
blind strength and stubborn form so disciplined and rendered subject to the will of men 
or that will less repugnant to the dictates of the beautiful and true.” Beauty, you see, 
is the first note which he strikes, and I should like to linger over it and recall for 
instance how Sophocles describes the dewy meadows of Colonus, where crocus and 
narcissus bloom and the nightingale sings in the laurel thicket, the haven of deep 
peace where, in his old age, the sorely troubled Oedipus is brought to die. But I must 
not. stray into sidepaths : our concern is with conduct and action. Take first one 
picture from Homer. Hector, one of the most heroic figures in all literature, is bidding 
farewell to his wife and his baby son before the battle. There is a fine translation of 
the passage in Kingsley’s “Hypatia.” Hector knows that the cause is vain and that 
“ the day will come when holy Troy must fall” : but he-“ would blush— 


To face the men and long-robed dames of Troy 
$ If like a coward I should shun the battle.” 


That is exactly the spirit of the Spartans who fell holding the pass of Thermopylae 
against the overwhelming masses of the Persian invaders. Their epitaph is almost too 
well-known for quotation. Out of many noble epitaphs in the “Anthology” I will 
take instead one by Simonides upon those who fell in defence of Tegea. Tegea was 
but a small town, and the very occasion that is commemorated is now unknown ; 
it may have been only a small skirmish ; but the poet’s lines stand as an eternal 
monument to dead warriors : 

“ Tf no smoke of burning to the skies ascended 
From the streets of Tegea,’twas by these men’s might, 


Who zo leave their sons a city free and splendid, 
Chose themselves to perish, foremost in the fight.” 


r That is the Greek soldier patriot, Next, when we think of mature Greek citizen- 
ship, two portraits come to mind. Socrates, the most resolute and independent thinker 

~ of the old world, hag been put on trial for what we may call high treason. He 
had been unfaithful, his accusers said, %o his country, in that he had tried to 
demoralize her youth and had refused to recognize her gods. He made the 
wonderful defence which Plato has given us in the “Apology,” and after sentence of 
death has been passed on him his last words to his judges are— And now ’tis time 
to be going, I to die and you to live: but which of us goes to the better state of things 
is known to nobody but God.” Then hisfriend Crito who has bribed the jailor, comes 
to him and urges him to break prison and escape. Socrates will not do it. He could 
not face the reproaches of the personified Laws. The Laws have given him all the 
benefits of civilized life, and by making his home in Athens he has contracted to obey 
them. But to disobey them would be much more than a dishonourable breach of 
contract : it ig State murder, a worse crime than matricide, because our country is far 

,. more to us than a mother. This from the very man whose daily work has been to 

. preach, even to the point of importunity, the supreme obligation of self-study and self- 
knowledge. 
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‘fhe second picture'is from Thucydides. Pericles is.delivering the funeral oration 
over the Athenians killed in the first year of the Pelopennesian War: Listen to what 
he says :—“ Let us draw strength, not merely from twice-told arguments—how fair 
and noble a thing it is to show corrage in battle—but from the busy spectacle of our 
_ great city’s life as we have it before us day by day, falling in love with her as’ we see 
her, and remembering that all this creatness she owes to men with the fighter’s daring, 
the wise man’s understanding of. his duty, and the good man’s self-discipline in its 
performance—to men who, if they failed in any ordeal, disdained to deprive the city | 
of their services, but sacrificed their lives as the best offerings on her behalf. So. they 
gave their bodies to the commonwealth and received, each for his own memory, praise 
that will never die; and with it tha grandest of all sepulchres, not that in which 
their mortal bones grs laid, but a home in the minds of men, where their glory remains 
fresh to stir to speezh or action as the cccasion comes by. For the whole earth is the 
sepulchre of famous men ; and their stcry is not graven only on stone over their native 
earth, but lives oa far away, without visible symbol, woven into the stuff of other men’s 4 
lives.” Surely there speaks for all time the true spirit of citizenship : the identification of 
the individual with the whole, and the recognition that the one must lose himself in the ` 
many. | | 

Another eheracteristic of Greek life, not without its value in these times of in- 
tellectual distraction, is the clarity and Lalance of their thought. They had both eyes open, 
and did not overlock good and beauty because they were able to see evil. There is a 

fine epitaph: ona drowned sailor; fin, because it is algo a message of courage :— 


P “ Hero wrecked I lie, yet, sailor, get thee gone ; 
When we went dcwn, the other ships sailed on.” 


. “Know thyself ’—that is, realizs your strength and weakness—was tha rule of life 

laid down by one of their most famous sages. They tried to get behind words to realities. ` 
They endeavoured to gee life steadily and see it arbor, as anew Arnold says of one 
of their poets. Anc another of their precepts was “ No excess.” Exuberance, exaggera- 
tion, over-stateman;, verbosity—these things were hateful to them. They sought to put 
things in their right perspective and: proportion. Much of the writing and talking on 
public matters to-day throughout the world (especially perhaps at election time), which 
seek to sway the less. critical people by violence and sensationalism of language would 
have struck them. as foolish and unconvincing. One of their favourite words was 
“ sophron,” temperace, chaste, moderate, restrained. All these seem to us dull, colourless 
words ; but with the Greeks “sophyrosyne” was an active living quality arid implied 
the perfect balances cf reason and emotion. The dying wife Alcestis adopts it as her 
highest praise, whea she says to her husband toal he may perhaps. find a second wife 
more fortunate than she has been but nct more ** sophron.” . 

But it is tim2 to pass on to the Eomans. Not merely was Rome a great common- 
wealth whose history was full of courag2 and of romance, but to this day she exercises 
through her language and laws, her systam of administration and her general culture an < 
' enduring influence tpon the world. Tke Romans were dour, practical and in some ways 


i 
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COHESION AND DISCIPLINE. a1 


unlovely people. What they most enjoyed was action and what they judged by was 
results. Take Lucan’s lines on Cassar : 
“ Nil actum reputans, dum quid superesset agendum.” 
“Thinking nothing has been dene, so long as anything 
remained to be done.” 

There you have the ruthless purpose and the restless energy of the man who 
perhaps deserved better than Brutus to be called the “noblest Roman of them all.” 
Through much of Latin literature there runs a note of hardness. Virgil’s sonorous lines 
which celebrate Rome’s imposition of peace upon a subject world fall in these days on 
somewhat unresponsive ears ; and yet the same poet who wrote them was capable of ex- 
pressing the pathos of human life in lines that for their wistful appeal have never been 
surpassed :— l 

“ Sunt hic etiam sua praemia laudi 
“Sunt lacrimae rerun mentamgne mortalia tangunt.” 

The words are untranslatable, but perhaps James Rhodes’ version comes 

nearest :— 
= Even here too honour hath its meed, 


And there are tears for what befalls, and hearts 
Touched by the chances of mortality.” 


But this was not the normal Roman mood. What he admired was a figure like 
that of Cleopatra disdaixing to be led in triumph to Rome, and preferring to let the 
asp bite her and go die. You remember how Shakespeare makes her say :— 

“ Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion 
And make death proud to take us.” 

we get the same rote in two comments on Cato’s suicide :— 

“ Everything on earth subdued save Cato’s stubborn soul” are the words of 
Horace : and Lucan writes :— 
“ Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni.” 


“ T'he gods preferred the winning side, Cato the losing one.” 


Another typical fgure is that of Regulus, the Roman general, captured by the 


_ Carthaginians and sent back on parole to Rome in the hope that he would persuade his 


countrymen to make a dishonourable peace. Horace never wrote anything more sincere 
and powerful than the verses’ which describe how— with counsel such as man never 
gave before’ Regulus urg2s the Senate to fight on till the end; and then, knowing 
well that he will die a death of agonizing torture when he reaches Carthage, breaks 
through the crowd of friends and relatives, who try to detain him, and sets cut to meet 
his end as calmly as if he were a tired lawyer going off on his vacation holiday. 

The Roman was never greater than in adversity. The temper of the people 
braced itself to the emergency. When Hannibal had invaded Italy and had beaten the 
Romans in a second battle, the news was broken to the citizens in a simple phrase—“We 
have been defeated in a great battle.’ The Magistrates knew that the fibre of the people 


~~ was strong enough to stand the shock. Again, when they put their fortunes to the test 


a third time, and yet a third time the military genius of Hannibal triumphed, and .- 
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practically the whole military strength of Rome was destroyed at Cannae, there was no 
panic or outburs. of popular passion ; instead of the blundering general who had brought 
the catastrophe on them being lynched, the Senate met and passed a vote of thanks to 
him—* Beceuse ke had not despaired oz the republic.” Again, and again this note of 
serenity in danger is struck. I could easily weary you with more quotations; but Kip- 
ling has put the essence of the matter on the lips of the young Roman soldier serving 
in Britain wher he speaks of “Romes thrice-hammered hardihood in arduous 
things.” 

Equanim ty, serenity, fortitude, toughness, self-control: these were the typical 
Roman virtues. In Herley’s phrase—“ Their head was bloody, but unbowed.” Whether 
you like them or nct, who can refuse admiration to a people who could say with such a 
high measure of ruth :— 

“We are the masters of our fate 
We are the captains of our soul.” 


a 


The chief legacy of Rome to the modern world seems to me that summed up in a 


the Duke of Well’ngton’s saying—“ The King’s Government must be carried on.” Order,' 
security, law, justice—these are the very pillars of the state, and citizens and magistrates 
together must see that they are made secure through any storm. Andin the domain of 
private conduct the moral is much the same. Temper yourself, discipline yourself; be 
strong to resist the ssrass when it comes, as come it surely will. “What,” says Juvenal, 
‘ig a man to pray for ? Many men pray for material blessings ; but they are foolish to do 
so, for the gods kaow best. A man is daarer to the gods than he is to himself, and it is 
best to leave it to hem, and to let them weigh out, as from a balance, the things that they 
know will be useful.” “But we must pray for somethirg. Pray, then, for a sound 
mind in a sound kody. Ask for a stout heart that has no fear of death, a heart that reckons 
the last lap of life among the gifts of nature, a heart that is strong to bear any toil, that is 
not easily provoked, that is without desire. A mind that reckons the sorrows and harsh 
toils of Hercules a thing more to be sought after than the lust and gluttony and feather- 
beds of an Assyrian king.” Then he concludes :— 

“ Monstro quod ipse tibi possis dare : semita certe 

Tranquillae per virtutem patet unica vitaz. 

Nullum numen habes, si sit prudentia : nos te, 

Nos facimus, F'ortura, deam coeloque locamus.” 

That is to sav—— I only show what you can give yourself. The one pathway to 
the tranquil life lias through the field of manliness. Ifyou have prudence, you can do 
without a deity. ’Tis we, we men, who make thee a goddess, Fortune, and seat thee in 
the sky.” And wth that typical utterance of the mind of Rome 1 will conciude—‘“ The 
fate of empires,” says Aristotle, “depends on the educaticn of youth.” Rarely, I suppose, 
has that pregnant sentencs been of greater significance than in India at the present time. 
I pray that in this institution of learning, of which I have the honour to be the Chancellor, 
there may be pursmied such a system of education, that in the hands of those whom 
it sends forth to the task, may be left safely the future destinies of this grean and ancient 


land. 
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THE ANGEL OF THE EAST. 
i. 


LOVELY boy he was, who tended his flock on the village green, He was a peasant 

boy ; sweet was his song, and sweeter still the melody with which he filled his 

flute. He had a charming face, lovely as the moonlit night, and sweet as the rose-petal— 
perhaps there was none to equal him in this world. 

He sang his flock into the field so early that not a streak of red could be seen in 
the east. The birds still slept—dreaming cosily in their snug little nests. But with the 
rapturous melody of his song, the birds woke up and they too sang with joy and the 
delicate crimson of dawn tinged the eastern sky. 

There was some unspeakable charm in his flute. When he poured forth its 
liquid notes, all were caught in rapture, the birds hushed to listen to it; the wild deer 
and the frolicking hare gathered round him, and even the leaves rustled in unison with 
the tune. 


2. 


One early morning he was driving his flock to the field and playing “the dawn” 
on his flute, when he beheld an enamoured gaze in the eastern sky watching him in- 
tently.. Her flowing robes of scarlet fluttered in the gentle morning breeze. He stopped 
his song, looked eastward, and was dazed. Whata beauty she was! Golden tresses of 
lovely auburn hair spread on her shoulders, the eyes beaming with joy and love; flower 
bracelets were on her arms, and wreaths round her neck—she seemed an angel coming 
down from heaven. : 

The angel came near the peasant boy, nearer still, and said, “ Who art thou ?” 

Awe-stricken he replied, “ I am a poor peasant boy.” 

“You sing very sweet ; let me hear you again.” His fears had gone at her gentle 
words. He took courage to say: “ Tell me first who you are, then I shall sing. Are you 
some fairy or an Angel ? 

Like music came ker sweet words, “I am dawn, the angel fair of the east. Just 
at this fair hour of morn I besport in the yonder crimson spring—my fairy companions 
wreathe a chain of lotuses round my neck, and I play with them at hide and seek.” 

“So you are dawn, the angel of the east,” whispered the boy, “ you are an angel?” 
Then he spoke aloud, “ Why then have’ you come hither ?” 

~ “Because I love to hear you sing,” flowed the music of her cherry lips again. 
“T hear you sing every morning ; you send thrills of joy in my heart when you go 
through the fields playing ‘the dawn’ on your flute.” 

He blushed red, and spoke, “ I—I do not sing go well, but you are very good and 
you think I sing well. But I wonder why an angel should come down on the earth.” 

Lighting her face with a celestial smile she said, “ Why, don’t you call me every 
morning ? Iam the dawn you weep so much for through the magic notes of your flute. 
Can I refuse to answer your call, you lovely little witch ?” 

Flushed with joy, he sang a sweet song to her—she listened intently, and drank 

Ti every note of it. Asthe day grew on, the music stopped, and she said, “I cannot 
stay any longer, and must hurry off ”—and she was gone. 
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3. 


The boy was left to reflect, “ Waat a dream it must have been? An angel to 
come to me to hear me sing ?” Reclining against the trunk of a tree he took up his 
flute, but wonders ! ske melody would rot strike in it, as if all his ari were gone with hig 
angel. He felt very strange, and could aot stay ont long, and so returned home earlier 
than usual. ` 
The boy did net breathe a werd to anybody about the visit of the angel in 
the morning. Restl2ss he spent the night, and before it was dawn, he started out with 
his flock. And ther,—-at the touch of bis lips the flute resumed its forgotten melodies. 
Never perhaps could he sing so sweetly before. 

Then the anzel o? dawn came tc him with her robes of scarleteand he gazed 
and wondered. 

She smiled end said, “ You love me so much that I cannot help coming to you 
when you call me tLrough your plaintive strain.” r 

“Ab, you heve come my angel—here isa song for you.” He sang and she listened. 

Then she said to him, “ You are a man and I am en angel of heaven. But if you 
marry me I shall be very happy—I love vou more than I love my god in heaven. Will 
you marry me ?” 

Filled with cy hə remained muse. Then said the angel, “By all the gods in 
heaven, J wed thee, 2 my adored, my b2loved.” So saying she kissed him, and slipped 
on to his finger her diamond ring. He oroke forth into a song, “the angel of the East,” 
and she listened and listened, and vanisaed. 


4. 


As Łe was ar. ordinary mortal b2ing, so he remained on earth. But his angel 
came to him every morning and listenec to his music; then she departed, and with her 
vanished all his musie ton, 

One morning 3he came, and put on his head a crown made of beautiful roses. 
“What flowers are these, my angel ?” he asked. 

“The roses that Kloom in my garden over there in heaven,” she replied. 

Suddenly he turned very grave, and said to her with a sigh, “ You are an immortal ` 
angel, and I am a mer. I shudder to think of the day when I shall die, and we must 
part.” 


}7 


“That day is distant yes, my love,” replied the angel; “you sing a song to me, 
and let its melody vibrate with your lov: for me.” 

But he went cn mill, “ You love me so much, why not do one thing ?” 

“ And what e that ?” she asked eagerly, ready to do anything her master required. 

“ You must be knowing all the gods in heaven. Can you not geta boon for me 
so that I shall also becom? immortal like you?” And he stopped and looked at her face. 

“T can do tha:, my master, ” she said, “thasis not very hard to do.” 

. The same day she went to the gods in heaven. They asked her what was the 
mission she came for. Ske said, “ You Lords of heaven, vou must be knowing all ; though 
he is a human being. yet I love him ver much. So make him immortal too, that I may 
never lose him.” 
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They heard her, and said, “ But you silly girl, heis only a man, and,” 

But she would listen to none of their arguments ;-she entreated and remonstrated 
hard with them ; the gocs all loved her, so at last they granted the -boon and she departed 
very happy. And the p2asant boy became immortal. 


W 


D, 


Oh, the joy of joys! To think of the never ending days, happiness and bliss 
with his angel ! i i 

Many days have passed ; the days have added themselves into weeks, the weeks 
to months, and the months rolled into years. The peasant boy is no more a boy; with 
age his black curly tresses grew white, thẹ skin loosened over his face, his youth was 
passed—he was changed and was an old man. But his angel changed not. She was the 
same lovely little figure, with the same charm in her lovely face. 

He lost his sweet voice—and could sing no more—his voice was so hoarge. Nor 
could he play on his flute, his hands shook so much. He- lost his love for life—he was 
very much troubled witk himself. . 

He then said to Lis angel, “ O my angel, this is indeed very painful.” 

Gloomily she returned, “ Really itis, What a mistake it was not to have asked 
for ever lasting youth when we asked for the boon of immortality ?” 

So long as she remained with him, he forgot all his troubles; he would listen to 
the sweet words that fell from her lips, and would dream of beautiful visions. But as 
soon as she left him, his roubles haunted him. 

He saw the plants grow up, bloom, wither, and die away. He saw the other 
peasants tilled their grounds, grew old, and died, and were buried in their graves, where 
they returned to the dus. Was he then the only being that would never die, ob, the 
horror of it! l 


6. 


That morning when the ever blooming angel of the east came to him he said, 
“ I really cannot bear this life of mine. I think it is much better for a man to die than 
to be immortal. Will the gods not take back their boon to me ?” 

Sad at heart she lisped, “ That cannot be. The gods can grant boons, but they 
eannot take them back.” 

He looked at her, and saw big tears sparkling in her big eyes; her face was very 
pale, her sweet smile no more. . 

To comfort her, he said, “ Don’t be sad, my love; itis notin mortals to win the 
loye of angels, And if I did, it is notin my lot to be always happy.” And he hung 
his head down. . 

She was buried in deep thought, tears rolling down her face like dew drops over 
the roses that bloom in tae early morn. Then she spoke out, “My love, there is one 
way—l can transform ycu into some other thing. If you choose I can change you into 
a tiny little grass-hopper ; and grass-hoppers, you know, are always glad and light hearted ; 
they know no pains. Then you will dance for ever, O joy of my heart P’ 

“Oh, my queen, my angel, do it then, this very moment,” he shouted. 
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And he became a tiny little grass-hopper. Ever to-day the grass-hopper dons 
his dress of green, and dances merrily or the green grass, gazing at dawn all the time— 
while sha bedews the grags-blades with the pearl drops of her tears, that are left to 
sparkle in the sun when dawn is no more. 

-—-SARADINDU BASU. 
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AKBAR’S RELATIONS WITH PERSIA. 
KBAR’S policy zs regards the North-West Frontier was a very clever one, and it is to 
ais great credit that he almost wholly succeeded in solving a problem which has 


baffled tae rulers of _ndia even up to present times. Kabul being a part of the Moghal 
Empir2z—though only nominally so for more than half the reign—one difficulty was at least 


partially removed, ani as a consequence, zhe importance of the relations with the Persian | 


and the Uzbeg rulers was rendered greater. Itis the object of this paper to discuss 
Akbar’s relasion with the former especially, although the two are too closely related 
together to be dealt with separately. 

At the defeat and death of the Uzbeg chief, Shaikani, at the hands of Shah Ismail 
the Great of Persia (1499—1524) in 1510, Babar, whose chief ambition was the recovery 
of his arcestral kingdom in Central Asia, formed an alliance with the Shah and succeeded 
in taking Samargqand (1511). The triumph was, however, short-lived : his Persian alliance 
was very unpopular znd he lost the support of his subjects. He was defeated the next 
year and made to fly from Samarqand. Henceforward for about ninety years the Uzbeg 
domination in Central Asia was a menace to Persia and India alike and greatly influenced 
the foreign policies of the two monarchs. After this Babar turned his attention towards 
Kabul and India and apparently did not take up the question of the unpopular Persian 
alliance. | 

. Humayun had, as a last resource, to take refuge with the Persian monarch Shah 
Tahmasp (1524—76) when turned out of India by Sher Sheh. The Shah was hospitable 


enough. But it was a matter cf no little pride or glory that the Emperor of Hindustan — 


should szek shelter with the Persian ruler. So the Shah did not fail to bring home to the 
mind ofthe fugitive king the humiliating position he was in by putting forward, as a 
price of his hospitality, the condition of his conversion io the Shia faith, by insisting 
upon his quick departure and by sundry other indignities. 

Humayun with Persian help took Qandahar from his brother and, in conformity. 
with his agreement, handed the town ovar tu the Persian general. He, however, occupied 
it himself soon after, =s the general instantly refused to give him even shelter in it. 

The Qandahar question was perheps the most important factor in the shaping of 
the relations between the Persian and the Moghal rulers. The strategic position of the 
fort and the province, as well as its lying on the important commercial route from India 
to the 2cuntries of Western Asia and thence to Europe, is very important for the ruler of 
India, ard more especally to the master cf Kabul. Humayun must have perceived this ; 
otherwis2 his retention of the province for ten years till his death becomes a flagrant 
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breach of promise on wholly greedy grounds. The Persian monarch could not take 
action against his erstwhile guest apparently because he was occupied in the defence 
of hiscountry against the Uzbegs and the Ottoman Turks, who were the most troublesome 
enemies of Persia in the sixteenth century. 

Qandahar, then, remained in Humayun’s hands, who assigned it asa fief to 
Bairam Khan, who in turn appointed Shah Mohammad Qandahari to govern the province: - 
in hig name, 

A very short time after Akbar’s accession troubles began there. Bahadur Uzbeg, 
brother of Ali Kuli Khan Uzbeg who was in Akbar’s services tried to take it; and Shah 
Mohammad in this extremity, expecting no help from Delhi, requested the Shah of Persia 
to send an army and occupy Qandahar, as Humayun had always said that Qandahar should 
belong to Persia. The Persian Shah, who had recently concluded a treaty with Turkey 
quickly sent troops, which expelled Bahadur. Shah Mohammad now tried to make 
excuses and sent the Persian troops ‘empty handed’. The Shah was naturally enraged 
at this perfidious trick; and his anxiety and earnest desire for possessing. the fort 

“may well be seen from the fact that he sent two big forces one after the other to take 
the town by any means whatever. Shah Mohammad heroically resisted for many 
months, having, in the meentime, sent for instructions from Akbar. The latter, who must 
not have been ignorant of the importance of Kandahar, saw that it was almost impossible— 
and impolitic too—to keep it against the legitimate claims of Persia. So he sent orders 
to Shah Mohammad, to hand it over to the Shah’s general, remarking that ‘it was not 
right to have carried matters go far.’ Qandahar thus passed into Persian hands for about 
forty years. i 

-Jé is in 1561-2 that we find mention of a direct communication between the 
Persian and the Moghal courts. In that year arrived a ‘belated embassy’ from Shah 
Tahmasp. While expressing condolence for the deceased monarch and congratulating 


. Akbar on his accession, he desired (in his letter) for the continuation of the ‘ hereditary 


love and affection’ that had been existing between the two families. Feeling evidently 
that he had been unjustifiably late, he tried to defend himself, saying that ‘by the honcur 
of God’ it was the fixed desire of his heart to send an embassy, but that “by chance 
various hindrances had occurred.’ 

“Mention is made in the Shah’s letter of a friendly embassy sent by Bairam Khan 
which had arrived just while he himself was contemplating to send one. If this be 
taken as true--and there are no grounds for disbelieving it—it is clear that the Shah 
had been waiting to ascertain the attitude of the Indian Government before he commitzed 
himself, Otherwise, his solicitude to convince Akbar that his embassy was not in reply 
to that sent by Bairam Khan becomes unaccountable. Akbar of course, received <he 
ambassador cordially and distinguished him with countless favours. Thus the friendly 
relations, the foundations of which were laid early in the reign by the cession of Qandahar, 
were now strengthened by this correspondence. Akbar did not ostensibly break the friend- 
ship till his death, and even when he recovered Qandahar he did it under cover of friend- 
ship. 

A second embassy was sent by the Shah in 1564. There was a secondary ‘or, 
it may be, primary) object of the embassy. One Sultan Mahmud ruler of Bakkar, wasg 
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a candidate for the Vakalat of the Emyire, and had recuested the Persian monarch to use 
his influence with Akbar for him. Tha Shah referred to this in his letter, but (in the 
characteristic words of Abul Fazl) as 


‘The Kkedive <£ the world was seated on the masnad of appreciation of merit,...the request 
of the Shek was decined and the ambassador-dismissed according to the rules of the princes.’ 


If Akbar was friendly >wards the Shah, surely he would not let him take any undue 
advantage of his friendship by interfering with his home affairs. . 

Mention is mad3in the Akbarnamah of one Saladat Khan who had been sent 
by Shah Tahmesp with presents to Ahmainagar, and who had acquired influence in the 


state This iselased fast, however, cannot justify ascurposition that the Shah wanted ~ 


to gain influenze in the Deccan states as £ counterpoise to Akbar’s power in the north. 
As already stated, the Uzbeg menace was ultimately connested with Akbar’s re- 
lations with Pezsia: a brief notice may th2refore be made here of the relations between 


Akber and Abdalla Khaa Uzbeg. It appears that in the earlier parts of his reign Akbar, © 


like ais Mughal predecessors as well as successors, indulged in the cherished desire of: 


‘er 


his femily to recover his ancestral lands in Central Asie. Perhaps his ambition included 
Persia and Turkey also, out for this substantial authority cannot, perhaps, be cited. As 
for the former, Atul Fazl distinctly says (A. N., ili, 296) : 


‘One of the securrences was the arrival of the amkassatdor of Abdulla, the ruler of Turan 
...On account of the daily-increasing iortune of H. M. there had previously been an endeavour 
(on Abjalla’s pers) to establish friendship, but becarse T. M. had thoughts of conquering his 
ancestrct territories, snd on account of the revelaticn ef Abdulla’s proposals, H. M. had not 
paid mach attent on.’ 
There seems to be no ccnvincing reason why we should disregard ‘this testimony of 
Abul Fagl concerning wkat can be very safely expected of an ambitious conqueror like 
Akbar.* He could not, aowever, fulfil his ambition ; tLe existence of powerful men like 
Abdu la and Tahmasp and later on, the resistance of the Deccar. states and the most 
disappointing rebellion of his son Selim, proving insurmcuntable obstacles to the 
realizetion of hig aims. 

Àt any rate, at first Akkar had nc intention of estaklishing frierdly relations with 
the Uzbegs, and zhis furcsLer explains his friendly policy witk regard to Persia. When at 
length the ambaszador mentioned above retrrned to Abdulla and narrated to him the glorious 
conquasts of Akkar, the Uzbeg ruler was clermed and sen another ambassador with warmer 
expressions of supplication. He also mace a startling stggastion, perhaps to flatter the 
Sunni ter.dencies las he tkought) of Akbar. He suggested that Akbar should join with 
him ir wzresting Irag, KbLurasan and Fars (Persian territories) from the Shia rulers of 


ae 


Ma 


Persia! This was digging at the very rocts of Akbar’s policy. He, of course, refused — 


to accept the suggestion, aad even ‘conveyel to him valuabl3 admonitions in reproof since 
he had nat ‘ment.oned the name of the rules of Iran with Lononur.’ As reasons for his 
decision he said taat the Persian dynasty was specially ccnnected with the Prophet and 
‘that on this account he could not regard a cifference in law and religion asa ground for 





*'The same thing was said by Akbar himself in his letter to Persia sent in 1595 [see A. N, 
(iii), 1011.) 
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conquest.’ Also the Persian ruling family was on terms of old and valued friendship 
with his own. Akbar thus made a clear declaration of his policy. 

M After this, the wily Abdulla adopted the policy of keeping up a show of 
friendship with Akbar by sanding repeated embassies and proffers of friendship (and at 
times, apologies too), while, at the same time, planning to extend his dominions south-ward 
into Persia, Badakhshan and Kabul. After conquering Herat and Khurasan in 1589, 
he sent a letter in which he audaciously remarked that these conquests were due to the 
‘blessed influence’ of Akbar ! In 1590 he sent another letter ‘filled with new flattery’ as 
Abul Fazl calls it. Akbar saw through the game and was ever on his guard. He had, 
on the other hand, sent a letter to him in 1586 (August) by the hands of Hakim Hamam, 
in which he expressed his desire to send relief to the Shah of Persia, who was being hard- 
pressed by the Sultan of Turkey, and called upon Abdulla as an affectionate friend to 
join him in the task. He also mentioned the advantages of a personal interview. 
By this Akbar expressly dsclared himself the friend of Persia and, as atest, asked Abdulla 
to give a proof of his friendship by accepting his suggestion. The cunning Uzbeg had 
his own designs and turned a deaf ear to Akbar’s proposal. Akbar also ascertained the 
extent of Abdulla’s friendship. 

With all this Akbar was. casting his greedy eyes towards Qandahar. The Shah 
was in great difficulty, pressed as he was by the Turks on the one side and the Uzbegs 
on the other. The Persian governors of Qandahar also had revolted against their master. 
Now was the time for seizing Qandahar.* There was also the danger of leaving it in 
nominal allegiance to the weak (at this time) and hard pressed Persian ruler and, conse- 
quently, liable to be absorbed by the Uzbeg conqueror. Hence, from 1590 onward 
general after general was appointed to proceed to the conquest of Manata: Abul Fazal 
puts this In a remarkable way. He Says : 


i As the star of Persia was for the time not as briliant as formerly, and the Persian 
; governors of Qandahar had revolted against Persian rulers, it occurred to H. M. that he should 
send an army to that quarter. Help would thus be given to Persia ( ! ) 


He goes on to say that by so doing 


' that cultivated territory would be put under the guardianship of a discreet and just 
officer and the Uzbeqs could be restrained from thinking of it. The assistance to Persia would 
have a kindly appearance ( ! ) 


It might have had a Kindly appearance if Akbar had returned’ Qandahar to the 
Persian ruler at the daath of Abdulla when the Shah did not stand in need of such 
magnanimous help, 

Ultimately in 1593, Rustam Mirza, one of the two Persian governors came to Delhi 
and was granted the fief of Multan ; while the other Governor also peacefully submitted to 
Qara Beg—Akbar’s general who had been sent there—early in 1595. By this time, 
the out-lying dependencies of Qandahar (e. g., Zamin Dawar) had also been conquered. 
Thus cleverly enough, did Akbar annex a rich province; while to all intents and 
purposes ‘his friendly relations with Persia remained intact, as will appear from the 
letter that he sent at this time to Persia in reply to a third embassy that had been received 
(about 1593—4). 
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In thie letter, which is very eleverly worded, Akbar reaffirms hig friendship 
by many expwressioas of love and afection. He over-awes the Persian monarch with a 
fairly full account or his conquests ranging from the mountains of “Hindukoh’ to the 
shores of the ozean ard cf his operations in the Afghan country. His reference to the 
Qandaher question :s striking. A perusal of his statement creates the impression that 
he had in a dis_nterested manner, and with a view to bringing the governors of Qandhar 
to a realization of their duty, sent his army there. This had not baen sent to 
conq ier the countzy [be it noted], and {f the rebellious governors (to quote his own words) 
‘should comprehend the nature of our daily increasing dominion and repent of their 
7 past deeds, and render service to the representative of the flower of the pure and holy, our 
victorious troops would join with them and perform every act of assistance that that darling 

of the Sultanate (Shah Abbas) might desire.’ 
As aprooz cf his friendskip, he makes mention of his design to march to 
Trans-oxiana, the zountry of his ancestors, and resist the power of Abdulla, thereby 


assisting ‘the family of the propheis (the Safavi dynasty) in a suiteble manner’,” _ 


. 5 ( 
which design, however, he could not carry out since the Uzbeg ruler was peaceably ‘~ 


disposed and had sent ‘letters upon letzers.’ He concludes the long letter by requesting 
the Shah to senc. * diurnal reports’ about the affairs of Persia and the Persians? Akbar 
was evidently arxious concerning the political condition of Persia which was in great 
disorcer owing to the death of Sultan Khudabanda and succession quarrels. He had 
apprehensions lest she should fall an easy prey -to Abdulla in case the Shah did not pacify 
the disorder. 

It may be irteresting to rote—as is mentioned in his letter to Abdulla sent in 
1596—-that the Persicn ruler had sent Yadgar Suitan Shamlu to Akbar asking for help 
agains; the Uzbegs, and that Akbar had rot consented to giv2 any. This fact is mentioned 
in a ‘Jiplomatic lefter and may not bə absolutely true ; this much, however, is certain 
that Akbar would nct have definitely declared himself or the side of Persia until he 
saw tkat Persia was soo weak to resist Abdulla and that there was imminent danger 
to his own dominiors. He was fain to avoid hostilities with him so long as it was possible, 
as is clear from this letter. f 

This is in brief the history of Akbar’s relations with Persia. In conclusion, 
his policy may be summed up by saying that he wanted to take Qandahar, but at the 
same time to avokle breach with the Psrsian ruler, and, for the matter of that, with 
Abdulla. In the zarlie> part cf his reign he, most probably, intended to conquer his 
ancestral dominicns in Central Asia, amd would have taken steps to annex them had 
Abdulla nct been on tha scene. But now he did not wish to enter into hostilities with 
the Uzbeg on tke one hand and the Fersian Shah on the other. He desired to be, at 
least outwardly, a frierd of both and avcid hostilities, and in this he succeeded. At the 
same time, he was anxious to keep Persia strong enough to resist Abdulla, and if ever 
need arose, it is certain that he woulc. have declared himself on the side of the 
former. 

l —H. K. MATHUR. 
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_ A BOTANICAL EXCURSION. 


Ayes has well remarked that science canrot be learnt either from books or con- 
l fining oneself to the laboratory and working on materials which have fallen victims 
to the decolorising effects of formaline or to the shrinking effects of drying under pres- 
sure. The value of scientific learning lies in the study of nature in its own form, undis- 
turbed by the destructive effects of humanity. This has been realised nowhere more 
than in the Botany Department of this University. With the reorganisation of 
the University, many fundamental changes have been introduced including the start- 
ing of the post-graduate classes in Botany for which our old Muir College had been so 
long trying in vain. There are certainly scme necessary drawbacks and technical 
difficulties in establishing a new department especially the getting of apparatus from 
foreign countries. 

As regards the possession of the specimens, it was a matter of absolute necessity 

be without which the practical class-work could nct have been carried on even for a single 
day. Had it not been for the zealous efforts of Dr. Dudgeon and Prof. Mitter, the 
starting of the M. Sec. class this year would have been an impossibility. The presence of a 
large number of Chicago specimens in our laboratory is a signal proof of the keen interest - 

- the Doctor takes in the University. Prof. Mitter has set an ideal example by enriching 
the laboratory with the contribution of his private material especially the Aquatics and the 
Fungi, which he brought along with him from Kashmere last summer. We, indeed, 
deem it a great fortune to be able to work under the guidance of such teachers. 
What is uppermost in the mind of the writer isthe scientific enthusiasm imparted to us 
by remaining in contact with them. It is clear from the very fact that within this short 
term of the session (August, September, October and November), we had more than half 
a dozen excursions. The innumerable advantages of such Botanical trips will be apparent 
‘rom a brief account of the important ones. 

we J. The first trip was to see the Peninsular Forest in the rains. Leaving the 

Allahabad station with Dr. Dudgeon on the 18th August, 1923 at 4 P, M, we reached 

~ Manikpur, a big station on G. I. P. R. But our botanising began much earlier than we 
actually reached our destination ; while the train was taking us from the clear plains to 
the forest region, we found on both sides of the rails the thick hedges of babul (Acasia 
arabica) and Ber (Zizyphus votun dofolia) interrupted by Chuimuwi (Mimosa). We reached 
Manikpur at 8 P.M. and passed the night at the station. Next moring we started towards the 
south-west side of the station. After spending a few minutes in trying to find some fossil 
forms in the heaps of coal there, we began to pess by ponds full of Spirogyra, Hydro- 
pichyon, and Kat (Cyanophyceae). 

As we went into tha interior, the forest grew thicker and at many places we had 
actually to creep on our bellies in order to get out of the narrow passages of the thick 
jungle. Here we came in sight of the wild, little, beautiful blue flowers of some of the 
Conoolunlaceane, beside Lugerstvoemia and Diospyros tomentosa recognised by its 

J characteristcally cracked bark. The ponds here were full of Salviniaand chara, which 

` we very greedily collected. Now our entry into the thickest region of the forest exposed 


new treasures to us of Katha trees (Acacia.caitechu), and of hard wooded Harsingarh 
R 
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(Nyctanthus abor-zristis). .Accidentally here appeared a very décent open spot of | 
unsurpassable beauty, where some photographs were taken. On our way back to the.. 
_ station we came across many beautiful springs, the crystalline water of which was both 
cool and refreshing after a race with the Doctor in the forest for four hours. With 
“ our vasiculum full of specimens we returned atJ2, and after having a hasty meal at 
. about 1 set out on another trip, this time towards the East. After crossing the flooded 
fields we came toa place, seeing whick the Doctor cried out in joy calling the pains of 
the trip worth the single-leaved plant. It was the long searched for a EN never 
found before in this jungle. 

This trip besides giving us an idea of the rocky forest—ohiefly. characterised . by 
- Euphorbia, presenting a most queer appearance and by Butea made us very rich in Rryo- 
phyta. We found kere a flat moss later on identified to be Fiscideus. Returning to the 
station at 5, and.catching the train at 6 P.M., we reached Allahakad, at 10 P.m. on the 
19th August. 

II. The next important trip was for Jasta, a station on the E. I. R.; starting = 
7AM. on the 21st September, 192%, we reached the swamps and marshes: of J asra 
at 8 A.M. the same morning, On both sides of the road we found Kamal (lotus) 
flowers enhancing the beauty of the dirty ditches. After spending afew minutes in. exa- 
mining the vegetation on the banke of the marshes, ‘we jumped into the knee-deep - 
water with our boots and hose and our real collecting of the aquatics began. The place 
was full of pond snails shining like pearls and encrusted with colonies of Chaetophora. 
Coleochaete. was in great abundance on the lower surface of aquatic leaves, In brief we 
. collected hundreds of aquatics: But eur best prize was yes to come. We were hardly 
a furlong from the main road when Ww came across a pond of stagnant water ae of Utri- 
cularid. 

Having collected as much as we could we returned at 12 ; but could not take 
our meals befor 3 p. m. that day, being busy in identifying and preserviag the materiak 
brought with such pains. i 

III. . The last and the aat important excursion was a Aous trip to Apaasoose more 
correctly to Landaur, which actually converted a building of empty shelves into a botanical 
museum full of the botanical gifts of the Hills, besides Poeeene heaps of material both 
for the B. Sc. and tke M. Sse. classes. 

Thanks to the strenuous efor and the keen interest of Prof. Mitter in the 
subject, wə could leave this place for Mussoorie on the 3rd October, 1928, by the Dehra 
Mail. We reached =tardwar at 4 A.M. the next day- The sun rose somewhere mid-way 
between Hardwar and Dehra. As thetrain was taking us from a height of 1,000 ft- to 
Dehra (2,200 ft:), we saw on both sides of the rails, thick forests of Sal (Shorea vobusta). 
Having reached Dehra at 7-30 A.M. on - Thursday, we hired cars for Rajpur, (3,000 ft.). 
After a short rest, we merched on cur upward journey towards Landaur on ponies. Our . 
party of six (two professors and- four W. Sc. students) started on our journey. -The first 
thing that attracted our attention wes the profuse growth of Selaqinélla with which rocks | 
were covered. After passing the half way house (5,009 ft.) we saw the beginning ` 
of the ozk forest and the end- of the monscon forest. All the way appreciating * 
the richness of tke Hills in flowers and useful. sp2cimens, and discussing the 
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necessity of establishing a Botanical Institucion in the Hills rather than on the 
„Plains, so barren and poor in specimens, we reached the Upper Wood Stock in the 
noon. It wasa decent bungalow so kindly arranged for us by Dr. Dudgeon with good 
accommodation, furniture, and electric light, and situated at an altitude of 6,700 ft. in such 
a position as to command all the good views of Mussoorie. We had hardly time to rest before 
we climbed up the hill-top over our bungalow, and returned from the top at about T P. M. 
with some kinds of moss. The night was very busy, as we had to convert one of our 
rooms into the laboratory by taking out microscopes and making suitable arrangements 
for light. We slept at about 11 after preparing our laboratory well suited for the great 
work of identification. W2 had very sound sleep that night partly on account of being 
relieved of the heat and mosquitoes of Allahabad and partly because we were very tired, 

On Friday morning we climbed the hill top (7,459 ft.) above our bungalow. We 
had hardly climbed half the way, when our eyes were feasted by moss carpets, upon 
which golden moss threads (packing moss) were gracefully hanging. The moss capsules 

bso difficult to find on the plains were in great abundance presenting a harvest like 
that of Dhania (coriandum sativum): Having collected a few varieties of mosses, we 
turned our attention to the fruiting Selaginella, the various species of which were collect- 
ed. We were now ata place from which we could have the best view of the oak 
(Quercus incana) forest, and the snow peaks. We returned at about 12, and we had hardly 
taken our meals when we had to start on another trip to Jabarkhet spring. We had not 
actually reached the spring when we found ourselves in the midst of the forest of ferns. 
Here it became a serious problem for us—what to leave and what to collect. However, we 
collected about fourteen kinds of ferns, of which Pleopeltis—Membranacea, and Onychium 
Japonicum deserve special mention, the former owing to the characteristic big leaves, and 
the latter for its beautifully divided small leaves. The sight of the spring, overshadowed with 
huge trees, and banks overgrown with ferns, presented ascenery worthy of being inhabited 
by nymphs. However, we were not destined to enjoy it long: as the setting of the sun 
drove us homewards. Of the ferns and Bryophyte collections of this day, the most 
valuable was a Botrychium plant growing upon a tree on the edge of ahill top. Dr, 
Dudgeon “at the risk of his life ” climbed up the tree making us all auxions and nervous 
for his life, and brought the valuable specimen. 

Next day we went to see the Municipal gardens, generally termed Company 
gardens, where we found plants and trees of all kinds, including those imported from 
foreign countries as Ginko biloba. Here Prof. Mitter’s store of fungi was much enhanced. 
Besides collecting leaves of Kala anchu (Robus lasiocarpus) bearing Phragmidium, 
and rust on Cotoneaster becillaris, he found good specimens of Ascomycetes on Desmo- 
dium tiliacfolium. On our way back, to our great joy, we saw yellow shining pearls of 
Peziza in different stages on a tree. It ig needless to mention that during our tour, both 
our scientific and physical eyes were open. A great diversity of form and colour 
was exhibited by Agaricus.’ We got almost all kinds of Fungi though we were disappoint- 

ed in getting Aecidium cups, the leaves bearing them being eaten away by some insect. 

However, we had already good material of these cups, brought by Prof. Mitter from 
Kashmere, We returned rather late, and finishing our meals, busied ourselves in 
identification which had to be continued as late ag 12 in the night. 
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On Sunday, we went down to the Dhobi, ghat where we found a water fall 50ft. ~ 
high. Here we had a shower bath anc some photographs of the-vegetation. Our collec- ~ 
tion this afternoon was chiefly of the Jungermanniales but our best reward consisted in 
Fern vrothalli found growing side by side with big shining pearls of Noastec colonies, 

. It was one of the most arduous trips we had, the path we had to tread was hardly a foot 
broad with deep khtds on both the sides. We reached our bungalow safely. This night 
was exceptionally busy, as we had to identify and preserve all we had- collected besides 
making preparations for our departure next day for home. 

Next mornirg 7. e., on Monday, we sant our luggage with the ies and ourselves 
started for tHe cemetery on a higher hill-top, where we collected the coneg (male and 
female) and branches of the Gymnosperr us chiefly EPEE by Eia longifolia, 

P. excelsa, and Cedrus deodara. 

. We started on foot on our downward journey, and since- we had been very. 
busy in collecting the materials, identizring them, and preserving them either. by form _ 
alive or drying tLem in presses as the =ern leaves, we could get no time to see the Bazaar. Z. 
However, on our.-way back we spent an hour in purchasing some fruits. and sticks. 
Having finished cur brief purchases, wə started for Rajpura, wherefrom we motored to 
Dehra, where we caught the Dehra Mai: at-7-30 P. M. and proceeded homewards. - 

The advantiges of such ex2ursiors are manifold. Besides enriching the 
laboratory with valuable materials (of ebsolute necessizy for B. Sc. and M. Se. classes) 
effecting economy bcth as regards time and Money, our knowledge is. greatly enhanced. 
Now we know what to look for, where to find it, and how tc preserve it. As we know, 
science cannot be learnt unless we make our own museums of our own collection. 

What appeals most to the writer is the-scientific patience taught to us by this 
tour, to sacrifice all enjoyments and pleesures in pursuit of scientific learning. We had 
our Own ways of anjoyments—our dinicrg rooms were on the banks of solitary springs; 

-our cinemas were the moving shadows cest upon water and earth by the movements of the i 
beautifully framed leaves and our musi? was in the rustling of leaves. No more need ` 
be said to emphasise the value of such excursions. I hope that our University will 
continue to encourage this aspect of.scientific education. 
—OM PRAKASH QUPTA. 
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EMORIES ty Colonel Sir Ronald Ross, K. C. B., F. R. S., John Mini, Tondon 

1923, Twenty-four shillings net. 

If malaria is no longer such an object of terror asit used to be not many years ago, 
the thanks o2 grateful multitudes of people are due to Sir Ronald Ross more than to any other 
individual. Sir Ronald was for many years a member of the Indian Medical Service, and it 

was during these years that he turned his attension—so sv.ccessfully—towards a solution of 


* Only short notices of books will appar in this section, 
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the problem of malaria. “ In the- tropics,” says Dr. Ross, “ Malarial fever causes 


h~ roughly about one-third of all the attendances at hospitals; and about one-third of the 


y 


entire population suffers from it every year.” A detailed, intimate and authoritative 
account of his investigations along this line is now presented to the public in matter 
and style sufficiently easy to be intelligible to the- lay reader. And it is a fascinating 
account—of hard, unsparing labour, great perseverance, patience and industry. When 
he had solved his problem, Sir Ronald wrote to his wife : “ I really think I have done 
the mosquito theory at last, having found something in mosquitoes fed on malaria 
patients, exactly like the malaria parasite.” Sir Ronald’s feelings then found fit expression 
in the following verses : 
This day relenting God . 
. Hath placed within.my hand 
A wondrous thing ; and God 
Be praised. At his command, 
Seeking his secret deeds 
With tears and toiling breath, 
I find thy cunning seeds, 
O million-murdering death. 
I know this little thing 
A myriad men will save. 
O death, where is thy sting ? 
Thy victory, O grave ? 


Dr. Ross has, in addition to being one of the leading men in medicine, written 


‘ good verses and good romances. His book reveals a character of great charm and distinc- 


tion. Nor has the world been slow to honour him. The list of his honours and awards 
and of his academic distinctions covers a whole page. Heis a Nobel Prize-man and has 


several continental decorations. This volume will not only be widely read as giving 


an authoritative history of one of the greatest problems of modern medicine, but will 
serve as an inspiration to researchers and will incidentally impress once more the value 
of a liberal culture which combines the highest distinction in science with a love for 
poetry and romance. 

Poems by Indian Women by Margaret Macnicol, Heritage of India Series— 
Association Press, Calcutta, 1923. . 

‘Not the least important of the many services rendered to India by the Y. M. C. A. 
is the publication of this handy, well-printed, authoritatively written Heritage of India 
Series, The publishers did well to entrust its general editorship to a scholar of the 
eminence of Dr. Farquhar and he has selected his team with great care and discrimination. 
The volumes which have already been published show that the authors have throughout 
tried to write in a spirit cf true scholarship, forgetting all racial or religious prejudices, 
and the result is that persons of all persuasions can goto these books with the fullest 
confidence that they will find honest attempts to describe the truth faithfully. The 
volumes on the Sankhya System and Karma Mimansa, for instance, or on Gautam 
Buddha and Tagore, are models of what such brochures should be like. The present 
volume brings together some specimens of the work of Indian poetesses in most of the 
vernaculars. A woman is not necessarily or usually the best judge of the work of women, 
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but in this case, trs. Macnicol writes with great sympathy and insight, and while, un- 


avoidably, she tænsations have lost much of the beauty of the original compositions, - 


she has succeeded in producing an eminently readable book. We have here translations 
from Sanskrit, Pal., Zamil, Kanarese, Persian, Marathi, Hird:, Bengali, Gujrati, Kashmiri, 


- Urdu, and Malayalam ; the very list shows how industriously the writer must have worked. 


We have nothing bu- admiration for the production. The introduction gives a general 
account of such ef che poetesses about whom any information is available and generally 
the information callezted together here is reliable. The qnality of the poems themselves 
naturally varies s great deal. There are some real gems, such as the Empress Nur 
Jahan’s : 


“ Thy love kas melted my body and it has become water. Any antimony that might have 
rema.aed became the antimony of the bubble’s eyes. 

The bud may cpen by the morning breeze which blows in the pardon: but the ey to the 
lock »= nr” heart is the smile o? my beloved.” 


or Mukta Bai’s : 


t Afser our joy is finished, sorrow comes 

“o meet us, and that meeting o'er, 

She tarries not. What then is joy ? What grie? ? 

For both alike are ignorance, beyond which pass we.” 
or Lal Ded’s a 
‘ With a rope of untwisted thread am I towing a boat upon the ocean. 
Where will my God hear ? will He carry ever me over ? 


Like water in goblets of unbaked clay do I slowly waste away. 
Ty soul is in a dizzy whirl, Fain would I reach my home.” 


But we have also wary pieces of no very high poetic merit. That was inevitable. In ess | 


hundred pages we have a moving picture of the. thoughts, feelings and aspirations that 


stirred the hearts amd filled the minds of Indian women through the ages, - a 


Behula, #7 Capt. J. W. Petavel, R. E. (Retd.), published by R. Cambray & Co. 3 
Calcutta, 1923. Two Rupees. 

Captain P 2:avel Las done well tc render into English what Sir. Ashutosh Mukerjee 
in his foreword calla ‘the most characteristically Indian of aH zhe country’s folk-lore? India’s 
folk-tales are still practically unknown to non-Indians, and this old, forgotten, far-off 
story will come ag a surprise to many Indians as well. Captain Petavel has attempted 
in his Introductioa ta give a philosophical interpretation to the legend, but taken merely 
as a story; it is of supzeme interest and impresses the teaching of the Gospel, “He who 
endureth to the eri shall be saved.” The merchant Chand is a character of great strength 
and determinatior, wile Behula is a supremely artistic creation. The end of the tale 

rouges feelings of whelesome awe: “ But the girl who had been through such sufferings 

to win back her hæsband belonged to the immortals, and suddenly a flash of lightning 
xvas seen descendizg from the skies upon the lifeless body her spirit had just left, and 
soon afterwards tke assembly were struck with awe as they saw Behula and Lakshmindra 
disappearing in th= azare, on their way to heaven, with their heads aglow with a halo 
that belonged to tk2 gods.” We particularly commend the book to the younger gene- 
ration of our reade7s. — a z 


` 
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Srikanta by Saratchandra Chatterji —“ Eastern Library,” published by the 

~ Oxford University Press, Calcutta. 

Among the younger generation of Bengali writers, perhaps none is more popular 
and more widely read than Sarat Chatterji. In fact, when some months back, the news was 
circulated that an Indian was to get this year’s Nobel Prize for literature, Sarat Chatterji’s 
name was seriously mentioned by some journals in that connection. - It is possible to think 
Robi Thakur, Bankim Chatterji and Michael Madhusudan to be yet unsurpassed masters 
of Bengali and at the same time to warmly admire the work of this younger writer. 
The Editor of the Eastern Library, the first volume of which we noticed in terms of 
appreciation in our last number, has selected the most ambitious of Sarat Babu’s works. 
Srikanta, only the first part of which has so far been translated, is admittedly the author’s 
magnum opus, and it shows that as a novelist he can easily claim a place among the greatest 
in Bengali literature. To chose who knew Saret Babu only as the writer of inimitable 
short stories this long novel is a very welcome revelation. The characterisation is marvel- 

> lous; Srikanta himself, Annada and Piyari are delineated with supreme skill—the 
deftness is traceable in every minute detail; and the whole is cleverly woven together 
so asto form a consistent and moving tale. We would heartily welcome more translations 
of this kind ; they familiarise us with the living literatures of various parts of the country. 
The translation itself is admirably done. 

Raja Ravi Varma by ©. R. Ramanujacharya, published by G. A. Natesan & Co., 
Madris. Rupee one and eight annas. 

There is hardly an Indian home which does not possess some painting of Ravi 
Varma’s. His ‘Saraswati’ and ‘Lakshmi,’ in particular, are to be found almost every- 
where. Latterly, there has, it is true, been some reaction against his art; the new school 
finds too much mechanical perfection, too little rhythm, too little life in his work—-which 
they say is ‘ faultily faultless.’ The criticism is unjust, and cannot be endorsed by those 
who cannot appreciate the long nose, the lanky arms, the thin, bloodless features, so cha- 
racteristic of thé'new school. Onehas only to look to Ravi Varma’s masterly painting 
of * ‘ Shakuntala-writing the letter” to realise that it is the work of no ordinary artist ; 
the delicate pose of Shakuntala and her two companions; her rapt looks, the harmony 
of colow in tree and leaf and flower—all proclaim the master. Mr. Ramanujacharya 
attempts in this volume ta vindicate the art and genius of Ravi Varma, and he confines 
himself in it to the beautiful painting entitled “ Hansa Damayanti.” 

The Administrative System of the Marathas by Surendranath eas M.A, 
Ph. D., published by the University of Calcutta, 1928. 

The Marathas for more than a century were a great power both in North 
and in South India. One western writer has described them as ‘robbers, plunderers 
and scoundrels’; such an indictment does not, however, bear the scrutiny of recent 
historical research. Ranade tried to supplement the work which Grant Duff began, 
but a full, detailed and comprehensive account of the Marathas, their social orga- 
nisation and their system of administration has still been a great want. Professor 
Surendranath Sen has now supplied the want. The Caleutta University generously 
f obtained and placed at his disposal all the published source books of Maratha history, 
and he was enabled to carry on his valuable work on the Marathas. That Dr. Sen 
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possesses many of the qualifications of a sound historian was amply demonstrated 


by his previous volume, entitled Siva Chhatrapati—a volume which bears traces of accu- ` 


rate worksmanship and careful exposition. All those qualities are present in the Admin- 
istrative System. The author shows that the Marathas had an excellent set of regulations 
for their own empire. Their administrative system, says Dr. Sen, explains the causes of 
the disruption and downfall of the last Hindu empire ; it gives a history of the survival 
and development of the old Hindu administrative system ; it supplies an important and 
interesting illustraticn c£ interaction of Hindu and Muslim principles on esch other, and 
it helps us to understand the growth of che present British Indian administrative institu- 
tions, partly engrafted a3 they are on older Hindu and Muhammadan systems. The 
administration of justice, prison and police, village communities, land revenue, cesses, 
-army, revenue policy, military organisation, are some of the subjects exheustively dealt 
with in the book. We commend it to the thoughtful attention of all interested in one 
of the most fascinating chapters of Indian history. It is a valuable addition to the works 
of Grant Duff, Jenkins, Kincaid and Parasnis, Sarkar, Takakhav and Tone. 

The Art of H. Mazumdar ‘sdited by P. Shome, puklished by the Indian 
Academy of Art, 28, Beadon Street, Calcutta, Rupee one and eight annas. 


During recent years Bengal has produced a large number cf clever artists. Like 
most delicate things, fine art flourishes best in specially suitable environments, En- 


couragement is needed ; ‘chill penury’ does not always inspire and stimulate. Thanks to 
an all-round awakening in India, the moneyed people are bestowing their patronage on 
works of Indian art, though still too many residences of she wealthy are disfigured by 
disreputable reproductions of the works of third-rate western artists. Abanindranath 
Tagore, and his ‘ school’—a word which we do not like—Akdar Rahman Chughtai, Nandlal 
Bose, Charu Chandra Ray, Asit Haldar, Rameshwar-~are some of the living artists, the great- 
ness of whose work cannot be questioned, and who have already achieved an enviable 
reputation. 
artist, whose conceptions are so original’ and attractive. The rhythm of the limbs, chia- 
roscuro, she delicacy of features, the grace of movement, the expressiveness of the attitudes 
are all in their way excellent. The very first painting takes us at once into Vrindavan, 
the land of the Gopis, where, in early youth, Krishna forgot himself in pure poetry 
and love and music, *vhere he experienced the joy of livirg. The artist has cleverly 
caught the look of rapture on Krishna’s “ace as he looks on Radha, The posiure of Radha 
herself is full of grace. We are particularly struck by one other painting in this volume 
—the one entitled “ Ihe Blue Sari.” We welcome this as the first volume of a series and 
shall look forward eagerly for the other volumes. 

The Bodley Head Quartos, edited by Prof. G. B. Harrison, published by John 
Lane, The Bodley Head Limited, London, 1923. Three shillings net each. 

We have before us five volumes of this new, attractively got up and correctly 


printed series. The frst volume contains Greene’s Notable Discovery of Coosnage, and 
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The Art of Hemandranath Mazumdar introduces to us the pairtings of this, 


the Second Part of Conny Catching. The originals of these texts are in the British. 


Museum and they were first. printed in 1591 and 1592 respectively. These works are 
more curious than important, but they are of supreme interest to all students of Eliza- 
bethan literature anc lie. The subject of the first-page, so the original title-page 
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assures us, is “A Notable Discovery of Coosnage, now daily practisedtby sundry lewd 
persons, called connie-catchers, and cross-biters. Plainly laying open those pernicious 
sleights that bath brought many ignorant men to confusion. Written for the general 
benefit of all gentlemen, citizens, apprentices, country farmers and yeomen, that may hap 
to fall into the company of such coosening companions.” Robert Greene was one of the 
University wits, and though there is throughout the volume an air of superiority, the whole 
subject is described in delightful style, and makes very pleasant reading. Here is “a 
quaint conceit of a cutler and a cutpurse ” : “ A rip having by fortune lost his cutle boung 
or having not one fit for his purpose, went to a cunning cutler to havea new made, and 
prescribed the cutler such < method and form to make his knife, and the fashion fo bee 
strong, giving such a charge of the finenes of the temper, and setting of the edge, that 
the cutler wondred what the gentleman would do with it, yet because he offered so 
largely for the making of it, the cutler was silent and made few questions, onely he 
appointed them the time to come for it, and that was three daies after; wel, the time 
being expired, the gentleman nip came, and seeing his knife liked it passing wel, and gave 
him his money with advanzage. The cutler desirous to know to what use hee would 
put it, saide to the cut purse thus, sir quoth hee, I have made many knives in my daies, 
and yet I never saw any of this for me, fashion. temper or edge, and therefore if without 
offence I pray you tell me how or to what will you use it ? ” 

“While thus he stcod talking with the nip, he spying y° purse in his aprone, 
had cut it passing cunningly, ‘and then havirg bis purchase close in his Land, made 
answer, in faith my friend, to dissemble is a folly, tis to cut a purse withal and I hope 
to have good handsel : you are a merry gentleman quoth the cutler, I tell true qb the 
cut purse and away he goes. No sooner was hee gone from the stall, but there came 
an other and boughta knife, and should have single money againe, the cutler thinking 
to put his hand in his bag, thrust it quite through at the bottome, all his money was 
gone and the purse cut: perceiving this, and remembering how the man praid he might 


“have good handsel, he fetcht a great sigh, and said, now I see, hee that makes a snare, 


first fals into it himselfe. I made a knife to cut other mens purses, and mine is the first 
handsel, well, revenge is fallen upon me, but I hope the rope will fall upon him, and so hee 
smoothed upon the matter to himselfe, least men should laugh at his strange fortune.” 

The second volume is Gabriel Harvey’s Foure Letters and Certeine Sonnets, espectally 
touching Robert Greene, 1592. Harvey, of course, was one of the minor Elizabethan 
sonneteers and satirists ; and he was the Hobbinol of Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar. He 
had a bitter tongue : he said, for instance, to Greene : 

" Thou over-long hast plaid the madbrain’d knave : 
And sver-loud hast rung the bawdy bell.” 

The third volume is a continuation of Greene’s Coxny-Catching. The fourth 
contains Chettle’s Azvd—Hartes Dreame and Kemps Nine Dates Wonder. Chettlo’s 
satire is chiefly notable for the manly apology which in his preface he tenders to Shakes- 
peare for Greene’s attack: “I am as sory, as if the originall fault had been my fault, 
because my selfe have seene his demianor no lesse civill than he exelent in the qualitie 
he professes ; Besides divers of worship have reported, his uprighiness of dealing, which 


argues his honesty, and his facetious grace in writing, that approves his Art.” 
7 
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The Nine Dares Wonder was fret printed in 1600 and is an interasting account 
of a wandering tour. 

The last volume in our hands is Ben Jonson’s Discoveries and Conversations with 
Witham Drammord cf Mawthorndei, It is in the former that the following well-known 
passage on Shakespeara occurs: “ I remember, the Players have often mentioned it as an 
honour to Shakespeare, that in his wrifing, whatsoever he penned, hee never blotted out 
line. My answer hatk beene, would be had blotted a thousand. Which they thought 
a malevolent speech. I had not told posterity this, but for their ignorance, who choose 
that circumstance to commend their friend by, wherein he most faulted. And to justifie 
mine own candor, (for I lov’d the man, and doe honour his memory (on this side Idolatory) 
as muck as any). Hee was (indeed) honest, and cf an open, and free nature: had an 
excellent Phantsi2 ; >rave notions, and gentle expressions : wherein hee flow’d with that 
facility, thas sometime it was necessary he should be stop’d.” The whole series deserves 
commendat.on. The format leaves nothing to be desired. 

The Travels of Fa-hsien (399—414 A. D.), re-translated by Prof. H. A. Giles, - 
M. A., LL. D., Cambridge University Press, 1923. Five shillings. 

“ Fa-hsien, the hero of this adrenture and the reccrder of his own travels, prac- 
tically walked frcm Cexrtral China across the desert of Gobi, over the Hindu Kush, and 
through Incia down tc the mouth of tLe Hoogly, where he took ship and returned by sea 
to China, bringing with him what he went forth to secure—books of the Buddhist Canon 
and images of Buddkist deities.” Dr. Giles is of course an authority on Chinese civilisation. 
He has put now all interested in Buddhism under a debt of obligation by publishing 
this fascinazing little vclume, which -s enriched by a neat map describing F'a-hsien’s 
travels. 

The Runnymade Letters by Benjamin Disraeli, published by Chapman and 
Dodd, 65 Great Queen Street, London, 1923. Three shillings and six pence. 

Party pamphlets have their day—they have their day, and ceeseto be. The 
bitterness, ihe obloquy, the opposition cease with the disappearance of contemporary ~ 
figures. Who reacs party pamphless now, except for the purpose of unearthing 
some incorvenient phrase or fain-forgotten passage? Even the tkrice majestic 
name of Milton fails to persuade tke scholar to bring doy”. from the dusty shelves 
the controversies with Salmasius, Except for a few imperishable pieces, such 
as Absalom and Achitaphel, Junius Leters, some portions of the <Axt-Jaccbin, the rest 
are consigned quite fitly into the limbo of the obscure, Was there sufficient justifica- 
tion for the prasent publishers to recall the dead pages in which Disraeli, an 
obscure bu: aspiring person yet, -ndulged to the full his terrible gift of satire 
and irony? Disraeli, as is well-knowr, changed his party, and abused Sir Robert Peel to 
his heart’s content ; ‘nleed Peel’s final fall was due in no small measure to the opposition 
of Disraeli. It is amusing, therefore, tc read in these Runnymede Letters, of which Junius 
was the obvious model, the following flattering address to Sir Robert Peel: ~“ We look to 
you with hope and with confidence. You have a noble duty to fulfil—let it be nobly 
done. You have a great task to execute-—achieve it with a great spirit. Rescue your 
sovereign from an unccnstitutional thraidom, rescue an august Senate which has already * 
fought the battle of the people, rescue our National Church, which our opponents hate, 
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our venerable constitution at which they scoff ; but above all rescue that mighty body 
of which all these great classes are but some of the constituent and essential parts—rescue 
the nation.” To all strdents of English political history these letters will be of 
supreme interest ; they are invaluable for all interested in that unsolved enigma, Benjamin 
Disraeli, Harl of Beaconsfield. 

arqafaeay—By Shri Chandi Prasad ‘ Hridayesh ’, B. A., published by the Ganga 
Pustaka Mala. Price Rupee one and annas four. l 

The book is a collection of nine short stories. Al of them are love stories. The 
stock-matter of such stories, as every one is aware, is that a young man and young lady fall 
in love with each other hut are separated somehow. Both of them, then, suffer for 
a time but in the end they meet once again. Then either they give way to their infatu- 
ation and defy society or the young lady, rarely the young man, keeps fast to her idea 
of duty and thus they separate for good. In the book in hand, in nearly every 
story, this theme has been utilized with variations, additions and modifications. 
The stories are claimed to be original. They are not translations from the Bengali 
language, as is often the case, and so it is a refreshing change. About characterization 
and the handling of the plot, we need not say much, and, indeed, there is not much to 
say. In incidents there is little variety, and the characters lack individuality. 
Every characteris a type which is to be found described in nearly every such story. 
But language we cannot so easily dispose of. If we look only to the language, 
keeping the subject-matter out of sight, we cannot but acknowledge that it is written in 
a singularly chaste and flowing style. We congratulate the author on his being able 
to maintain the standard throughout the bkook—a difficult and rare thing, But this 
style is not in favour these days. The tendency is towards a more expressive and 
simpler language. Moreover the matter in the stories does not suit such language. 
It seems to be suffocated by the overloading of dress and ornaments. The English 
quotations—of which no translation is given-~do not fit very well in a Hindi book 
meant not only for those who know English but also for those whose linguistic knowledge 
is confined to the narrow range of their own mother tongue. 

aa A fasifi—a, comparative study, by Krishna Bihari Misra, B. A., LL. B., pans 
lished by the Ganga Pustaka Mala. Price Rupee one annas ten only. 

The Ganga Pustaka Mala has done much towards the furtherance of the cause of 
Hindi Literature, and the books published in this series are uniformly good. The 
book in hand is the twelfth of the series. It is, as the author himself claims it to be, a 
comparative study of the two of the most famous poets of Hindi Literature. The author 
Mr. Krishna Bihari Misre, is not altogether unknown to the Hindi reading public. The 
book relieves to a great extent, the dearth of critical studies in Hindi and so we welcome 
it, Under various headings such as Wee, wawatan, agafar, afiarwer the author 
discusses the merits and demerits of each poet. The first thing which strikes the reader 
on opening the book is the rather lengthy prefacec overing full 86 pages out of the total num- 
ber of 285 pages, Though the preface contains a good deal of useful matter, specially the 
remarks about the much disputed theory of “gi, yet many things dealt with seem to be 
out of place, such as the heading ‘*¥’ and much about P. Padma Singh Sharma, an 
exponent of Bihari’s poetry. There seems to us absolutely no connection between the 
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Sharma’s so-called abuse of ‘pam Rawen’ and the comparative study of Deva and 
Bihari. H i O a: 
We agree with the author when he says that a critic ought to be impartial and 
should not take an unfair advantage of his position and abuse the writer he is-.dealing 
with. But what was our surprise when we found Mr. Misra indulging in the same habit 
to his heart’s contenta few pages onward and in fact throughout the whole book. 
The least possitle opportunity is utilized by him to heap. abuse upon the head 
of Mr. Sharma, Le Lappening to be an admirer of Bihari who unfortunately does not 
find favour with Mr. Misra. Coming to the main body of the work we find that full 
justice has not be2n done to Bihari. Under every topic a disproportionate amount of 
pages has been allotted to each of the poets. Under the heading 4gaftat 11 pages have 
been allotted to Ceva, while to poor Bihari have hardly been given 3 pages. The criterion 
of the poet’s meri; toc does not appear tc us to be very sound. In painting a large portrait 
less skill is required than in painting a miniature. He forgets that even a single stroke 
of brush in a bad style is sufficient to spoil the beauty of a miniature, while in the large ` 
one it will not be noticed, being overshadowed by other qualities. But when all is said, 
we cannot but noze here that itis an admirable attempt and we wish that it may set a 
worthy example to other writers. 
E Money, Credit and Commerce by Alfred Marshall, London. Messrs. 
MacMillan & Co., Ltd., 1923; pp. 369. Price 10/ net. 
Professor Marshall’s third volume, appearing so soon after his second, makes it 
' appear that he is now devoting his whole time to making available the conclusions of a 
long life, full of fruitful thinking. For example, a part of one of the appendices was 
written 44 years azo, but as it deals with the general principles of international trade, it 
will remain always as trne as it was wken written. We trust that Professor Marshall 
may be granted many years yet of health and happiness, and may give us all the volumes 
which he has planned. In particular,. we shall look forward eagerly to the programme . 
for social advance which he has promised us. i 
The present volume is divided into four books on money; business credit ; 
international trade; and the fluctuations of industry, trade, and credit. There is also an 
introduction on fhe development of modern economic nationality and its relation to the 
problems to be discussed, and there are nine appendices dealing with currency, statistics, 
banking, and intarnational trade, mostly either historical or mathematical. Except for 
a few arithmetical illustrations, mathematical methods are confined to the appendices ;. 
this makes the volume more satisfactory for the general reader. 


In his first book .on money he has not troubled us with the details to be found - 
‘in every text book bui has taken up the broad problems of purchasing power, examining 
to some extent the inductive basis of ður reasoning and bringing many fresh illustrations ` 
from history. In fact throughout the whole book it is marvellous to see the wealth 
of historical illustrations by which Professor Marshall constantly throws new light on 
every corner of economics, and also the way in which he constantly reminds us of the 
need for statistice! verification, and of the possible failure of our conclusions under 
certain circumstanzes, for lack of such verification. Instead of dealing with the quantita- 
tive theory of money at length he has preferred to consider the whole question from 
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the point of view of the total value of the currency and has put forward several 

~ interesting propositions concerning this value and its relation to credit. In the book on 
Business Credit he deals with joint-stock capital, the development of banks, and the stock- 
exchange. One feels that this part of the book is less thorough than the rest but when 
there is such a mass of special descriptive literature dealing with credit it is better for 
the writer on general theory to deal with the subject briefly. 

The third book on International Trade is by far the longest and is evidently the 
part of the problem which chiefly interests the author. The history, statistics, and 
economic thought bearing on this problem from early times are all made to live before 
the reader. Professor Marshall has worked out afresh in his own way one of the most 
difficult problems of economic theory. He has insisted, as in his principles, on the 
ultimate effects of the general relations of supply and demand, has shown how his concept 
of the elasticity of demand solves some of the difficulties of this problem, and has given 
us three chapters on the effects of taxes in relation to international trade. He has also 
discussed the re-action of international trade on the prices of the things which a country 
produces for her own consumption. In his fourth book he has given a beautiful exposi- 
tion of the cumulative evils caused by fluctuations of prices and their relation to the 

_ stability of employment. 

Professor Marshall says of Ricardo,—“ nearly every part of his doctrine was 
anticipated by some one; his masterly genius, like that of Adam Smith, was largely 
occupied with the supreme task of building up a number of fragmentary truths into 
coherent doctrine. Such a-doctrine has constructive force, because it isan organic 
whole.” Though much of Marshall’s work is original we might repeat the last sentence 
of him. We value this work chiefly because he has the view point of evolution, and 
because he looks at his problem as an organic whole. In many cases he has not given 
us the solution of special problems which we possibly hoped to find, but in all cases he 
has given us broad, general statements glowing with suggestiveness and helping us to see 
how every part fits into every other part, and never for a moment has he allowed us to 
forget how everything developed on the anvil of history, and how concrete inductive 
work is necessary for fursher development. Once more he has placed us for ever in his 
debt, and we fervently hope that he may do so yet again before very long. 

me, DT. 
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HE. , 
E was very much attached to me. But I alas ! was poor. 
I had not the charm of voice to make him ornaments for the ears. 
I had not the sparkle of the eye to make for him a jewelled necklace. 
Another came who had such a voice, another one who had the sparkle of such 
eyes, > 
These took him captive ; and I was left alone a wanderer. 
They sported well ; and to tho garden they went, and plucked the flowers.. 
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To the murmur of the brook he heard that voice sing; and in the calm of the 
lake. he saw those eyes reflected. 

Garlands of worship did he make for cher: He compared that sweet voice to 
_ that of the angels and those eyes with stars. 
; But now he has grown old ! 
He has no ear for that voice ; for sound only lingers at his ear as tremor merely, 
He has no eye for that sparkle. For light has grown feeble for him. 
He cannot see the jewel, but only jee? that it is hard. 
He cannot hear the.voice, but can orly fel the tremor. 
But >h Good God ! He now can FEEL !! and with twofold recompense for the loss ! 
And I? Idenot wander now: Hə is with me! 


—~—D; M. BORGAONKAR. 
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A JEST OF FATE. 


the banks of the mighty Ganges faith and tradition have combined to people the 

waste, to line it with huts, tents and shop; to intersperse it with tiny streets; to 
invest it for a time with the bustle and activity of a town. Thousands of people, young ` 
and old, rich and poor, have migrated from their homes to this hallowed spot and made 
it their temporary abode according to their means, for the purpose of sanctifying 
themselves. But fate and romance have followed poor humanity even in this retreat and 
marked their presence by a tragic jest that will quail the heart of the strongest to hear. 

Rai Hirday Singh, ras of the neighbouring town had also followed the 
promptings oz his heart and had pitched his spacious tent just a few yards from the brink 
of the Ganges, whence at all times he could have an uninterrupted view of the sacred 
river. He had come with all the members of his household, and as testimony of magni- 
ficence befitting a rais had a number of liveried servants to wait upon him. Balwant was 
one of his chief servants, and in fact ke merited well the trust and favour his master 
bestowed upon him. He wasa fair-complexioned, good-looking man, with a strongly- 
built body thet an athiete would have envied ; and his eyes that were large and brilliant 
be-spoke the ingenuousness of a sterling heart. His cheerful disposition and obliging 
alacrity that generally accompany a pure heart and henny constitution immediately 
won the hearts of those who came in his contact. 

It wat about sunset. Balwant had taken his bath, and having dressed himself in 
his livery, was standing at the door-post cf the tent, watching the play of the slanting rays 
on the surface of the water. A gir) came ; and as she passed before the tent to reach the 
bank of the river to bathe, the eyes of Balwant fell on her. She was’ seemingly a poor 
girl, of just about the age of budding womanhood. She was putting on a blue sari that 
seemed far toc ragged to adorn such a beautiful face. Balwant had had-but a glimpse of 
it, touched by the rosy rays of the gun, but it had been sufficient to charm him : 
her nose was very finely-cut that set upon a fair face made it look fairer still, while 
her teeth, partly shining through a pair of coral lips, would have matched the gleaming 
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purity of the finest orient pearls. She placed her dry clothes by the water’s edge, 
and entered the river to bathe. Our hero could not but. watch her as she went on, 
the water rising gradually till it came up to her waist. Here she stopped, for she seemed 
to be no swimmer, and took a dip under water,—the dip, whose sanctifying virtue had , 
drawn. that roaring multitude from abroad, the dip, which had danced like a light ‘before 
the eyes of the faithful pilgrims through the difficulties of the travels, and cheered them 
to face them all bravely. When she stood up again, her sazi, now thoroughly drenched 
and slid down her head with the weight of water, revealed her beauty to a greater 
extent. Her face, of which Balwant had caught buta glimpse, veiled no more by the 
sari which had concealed its charms, was half turned towards the bank, for before taking 
the dip she had taken a slight turn to face the flow of the stream, and as the rays of the 
sun now just a foot or two on the edge of the plain far on the other side, glorified her 
outline with their light, Balwant could no more believe the testimony of his eyes that 
the figure before him was mortal like himself and nota fairy of the other world. The 
tresses of her hair, which were black like the wings of the cuckoo, fell down on her 
alabaster-white shoulders, while a stray one or two, clinging round her plump cheek 
and dimpled innocent little chin, heightened the beauty of her fair complexion by their 
very contrast. She took afew dips more, and then proceeded to return to the bank. 
With one-hand she was trying to pull back the edge of her wet sari again on her head, 
while with the other she separated from her body and shook the clinging sari, that seemed 
determined to take advantage of a slight breeze that had now set up, to reveal the contours 
of her body to our enchanted hero. As she more and more neared the shore, the water, 
sinking lower and lower, revealed the faultless beauty of her limbs to full advantage ; 
and as she stood there for a moment to arrange her dress Phidias might have laid 
down his chisel in despair. 

The girl reached the bank, took up her dry garments, put them on for the wet 
ones, wrung out the water from her wet sari and was off. Balwant did not turn his gaze 
to follow her. Just where she had stood last, with the sinking red plate of the sun behind 
her, was Balwant’s gaze fixed spell-bound. Probably his imagination had painted on 
the red round canvas of the solar disc the picture of the girl who had captured his heart, 
and he could not lift his eyes from it. Like a person whom some mystic Egyptian dervish 
has, by a constant gaze ata luminous disc, led into a trance, or in modern scientific 
language, mesmerized, did Balwant keep on gazing, unconscious of the presence of his 
master’s son-in-law, who had been watching all that was happening, but had thought it 
extremely unwise to disturb the enraptured gazer in his catalepsy. Could you have seen ` 
what the eyes of Balwant were looking at painted there on the background of the bright 
circles, you might have sighed all vour life to get one glimpse more of it. But the sun 
was going down ; and the sun too of Balwant’s bright hopes,—-who was too unconscious to 
think so or anything else. Gradually and gradually did the lower rim of the circle slide 
down into the western end of the plain ; the lengthening shadows began to close in; till 
at last it disappeared altogather below the horizon. The sun of the world had sunk, the 
sun of Balwant’s heart had sunk, and Balwant too sank on his spot. Mischievous little 
Cupid had played his game even in such a busy and crowded place as a fair; and there 
lay the victim of his golden dart, sorely pierced to the core. 
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When Pratap, fcr that was the rame of the young man who had been watching all 
the affair, saw Balwant sink down in a swoon, he hastened tc render him help. He placed 
his head on his own thigh and began to fan him gently wich his handkerchief, Soon a crowd 
of curicus spectators gathered round him, and it was with great difficulty that Pratap 
could ward off their impertinent queries by evasive answers. Hirdey Singh too had come 
on the spot and was extremely troubled to see his beloved servant’s plight. Balwant lay in 
that condition fora few minutes, and when, observing him by his condition to be recover- 
ing, his master called him by his name, he opened his eves and got up. Little did he gus- 
pect that the secret o= his heart was not concealed from one man who stood by his side. . 

When the crowd dispersed, the darkness of the night had setin, Twinkling little 
lights of lamps and lenterns and larger blazes of cooking fires on either bank of the river, 
and the small clay or dough-made cressets in cups of leaves filled to the brim with beauti- 
ful and fragrant flowers launched by faithful hands on the bosom of the Ganges and 
reflecting their quivering lights in the crystal water, made the whole scene to a far off 
observer appear like the starry heaven descended below. Tken the full moon rose behind 
the line of tents and trees, sending forth its rays of pleasant and cooling brilliancy and 
scattering lights and shadows all about. Balwant, his master, other servantsand Pratap 
now stond alone and wondered at the strange occurrence. Pratap had let out the truth, 
and although Balwant repeatedly denied it, a redness that was suffused fora time from 
his shoulders to his cheeks and which you might have observed even in the moonlight 
had you stood near enough, bore silent and unobserved testimony to the suspicions of his 
colleagues and his masters. Then they began to jest with him that he, such a strong 
fellow showed such weakness of heart. Hirday Singh who was a self-respecting master, 
hearing their conversation becoming freer, left them. The impertinent and cutting 
remarks of Balwant’s colleagues were like sprinkling salt over the serious wound of. his 
heart, and Balwant streuggled hard with himself to hide the cloud of annoyance that now 
and then shrouded his cheerful aspect. 

‘Why, Balwant,’ said one, * you might well have canght her and run away l 

` Aye,’ added ancther, ‘and we would have won her for you in the court !’ 

` Don’t talk nonsense’ was the only reply Ealwant would give. 

But they wens on with their jokas, now saying that he would go rouet fire 
and water to have her, now that he would turn sannyasi if he would be disappointed, 
and many another joke under which the heart of Balwant smarted with pain. 
Some one suggested that he might drown himself for her, and others began to repeat 
the same joke with cutting sarcasm. Pratap added that perhaps Balwant might, on the 
girl’s own request. This idea seemed excellent to the tormentors of our injured hero, 
and when they asked him repeatedly if he would, Balwant, who had now been troubled 
beyond patience and was also delighted by the prospect of sezing the girl once more and 
possibly knowing mors about her, said in a suppressed tone, ‘ yes.’ 

The colleagues of Balwant were themselves filled with extreme curiogity to have 
a look at a girl whose beauty had such an effect upon a trave fellow like Balwant and 
made the consent of Balwant to tie joke a plea for pressing upon Pratap the 
proposal of searching her out. With Pratap’s help wko had seen the direction 
the girl had taken, they found her ont to be the inmate of a neighbouring hut. 
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There in their poor imorovised hut they found her serving to her parents their 
frugal cheer on plates of eaves. She was the only daughter of a milkman and had 
come to the fair with h-r parents, who, on being questioned were found to be the 
tenants of one of Hirday Singh’s own village. When her parents learned who Pratap 
was, they hastened to pror him that hospitality which every Indian thinks binding 
upon him as a religious duty. Fratap, however, courteously declined and proceeded 
to effect his immediate pwose. He requested the milkman to send his daughter with 
them to their tent, but the ather hesitated to send his child alone in the night, especially 
as the purpose of the inwitation was kept a mystery. Balwant’s colleagues then sug- 
gested that her mother night also come and the honest villager was but too glad to 
come to such a settlement oz the affair on such easy terms. So Radha and her mother 
accompanied the party ta the landlord’s tent. The simple village girl and her mother 
-were really bewildered when the purpose of their invitation was divulged to them. In- 
deed they had never even dreamt of such a thing. And although they all believed it 
was nothing buta joke, the girl was too shy and afraid to say the words. 

Just before her arr val, our hero, afraid of her magic influence, or perhaps as a 
precaution against the betreyal of his feelings, had skulked away ;and so Pratap took 
the girl and her mother init the inner apartments of the tent. As she look her humble 
seat in the bevy of the ladias, she might have been their queen, but for her poor appear- 
ance. The ladies of Rai Hrday Singh’s family were nota little surprised to find such 
a beauty in so poor a family. In fact no lady of that wealthy house could parallel this 
poor girl in beauty, except if we make an allowance in favour of the sister of 
Pratap’s wife, But her fes were too small, almost to a fault, if fault ‘could be found 
with such a pretty girl, while her eyes that were beanteous like gazelle’s, had in them 
a look of voluptuous langc=r that was replaced in those of the poor girl by one of innocent 
simplicity. If Kamala wae fit to grace a throne, Radha might have made a cottage a 
place of equal homage. l : 

Now Kamala, Preap’s wife and other young girls that were there, coming to 
know of the affair, began z= cut all sorts of jokes with Radha, that quite embarassed the 
simple village girl. In tt meantime Balwant came back, and his return was announced 
from without with a shout of joy. 

To carry out the joke for which Pratap had brought Radha was not an easy 
affair. The bashful girl could never think of uttering such words. Indeed she was already 
too much confused to understand the strange affair. But Pratap and Balwant’s colleagues 
were determined to have it done. At last it occurred to Pratap that he might well 
persuade some other girl tc say from inside the tent, keeping Balwant quite ignorant - 
as to who the speaker vas. Rai Hirday Singh, as already said, was not there, and 
the young maidens wer2 indulging in jokes. In jest Pratap proposed to Kamala the 
uttering of the words, and sther girls too, unanimously shouted out their approval. They 
were all so pressing in thea request that at last Kamala, thinking it no serious matter, 
yielded. Balwant was broaght to the curtain of the tent, and from inside a sweet voice, 
half choked with the keshfulness of the jest, which to our love stricken hero seemed 
responsive sentiment, uttemed : ‘If you love meso much, you may well drown yourself 


in the river” And lo! in a moment Balwant threw off his turban, and before hig 
3 ; 
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companions could have time to rernonstrate and extend their hands to detain him, he 
had waded breast Jeep into the water, seated himself down and was seen no more. 
The glittering water of the river for a time broke, like a shattered plate of glass, into 
a confused mass of wavelets, but soon it was even and the moon smoothed and polished 
it, leaving no trace of the tragic happening, likea culprit wary of his sin. It need hardly 
be said that the teat cf Rai Hirday Singh was a scene of piercing lamentations and 
unchecked tears; but of the hearts of Radha and Kamala,—how can one describe 
their condition ? The former was too much surprised, too much abashed and too much 
frightened to shed ary tears ; but the latter, she too wept not, for what lay in her heart, 
deep down in her heert, cone knew. And over this painful scene of sudden grief and sorrow 
the moon smiled in gence ! 

Had you besn introduced to the family of Rei Hirday Singh, you might 
have known of an avent that formed a landmark in Balwanit’s life,—-and also in the life 
- of one, who came to know of it too late. Rai Hirday Singa had also a son, whose name 
was Nirmal Singh. Balwant, since he had entered the landlord’s service, had not only 
gained the favour zf Nirmal Singh and other members cf Rai Hirday Singh’s family, 
but was also very much liked by Kamala who was then only about twelve years of age. 
It ig true, indeed, tzat all the female members of Rai Hirday Singh’s family liked 
Balwant, but Kamala had come co have a special liking for him. It had 
once so happened that Nirmal Singh, who was very fond. of horse-riding, was 
returning on horseba3k from a ride into the country. Suddenly the horse was frighten- 
ed by loud barking iż the heath, and when a moment later a mad dog came running up, 
Sultan grew unmanageable and fled with Nirmal Singh on his back. Balwant happened 
to be walking in tze fields that day, and recognising his master’s son on the back 
of Sultan and observing him to be in a very perilous predicament, he ran to succour 
him. Eut before Eelwant could arrive, the horse had thrown the young rider into a 
ditch and almost trar:pled him. When Balwant carne there, he tried to extricate his 
young master from under the horse and in doing so he himself got injured in many 
places by the kicks and svarts of the animal, who had almos; gone crazy with fear. Nirmal 
Singh was lying umconscious seriously wounded, and although Balwant himself was 
injured too, his faishful heart forbade him to leave his young master even for a minute, 
during’ which to seavch for some help. So Balwant, torn, wounded and bleeding, took 
the unconscious form of Nirmal on his tack, and proceeded towards Rai Hirday Singh's 
residence. On the way he met some men who knew him well and they helped him ; 
but on reaching the lardlord’s tent they heaped panegyrics upon Balwant for his pluck 
and fidelity, which Balwant heard with impatience. They were both put to bed, and 
although there was guef all about, there were also whispers which praised the courage 
and faithfulness of Balwant. 

Kamala, althcugh her love fcr Nirmal Singh was as great as any sister’s love 
could be, knew not wietzer to be more sorry for Balwant or her brother; and although 
she was extremely sorty for both, yet in her sorrow Tor Balwant was mingled an 
appreciation of his virtues which rendered a greater liking for him inevitable. Nirmal 
Singh, to the great grief of Balwant and all others, succumbed to his injuries ; and 
. Kamala, her heart leden with grief, turned to more solicitous caretaking of Balwant 
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to drown her misery. Toc innocent she was then to suspect that the dubious neutral 
ground between love and liking which she was treadirg would not last long and that 
sooner or later she would be called upon to recognise the authority of the stronger of. the 
two. ‘Our consciousness rarely registers the beginning of a growth within us any more 
than without us : there have been many circulations of the sap before we detect the 

smallest sign of the bud.’ 

She had. jested with fate that very time when she had given love a slit for silence 
entrance into her heart. How often had she, when she had grown up, secretly watched 
Balwant’s fair figure in allits manly beauty and breathed deep sighs of yearning love! 
That had been one jest. But now this second jest. Oh ! she had known it would be but 
a jest and no more. She jested with fate, but fate repaid the jest too grimly tc be called 
a jest, and Kamala bitterly repented having jested with such a cross devil. It had 
been a jest of fate,—and a fatal jest ! 

The night, that awful night of lamentations and sorrow passed on and the day 
dawned in the east, rosy and smiling, as it had done from time immemorial. Already 
men had begun to take their bath in the sacred river, and the family of Rai Hirday 
Singh, the bloom of prosperity on their faces replaced by a haggardness of sorrow, also 
prepared to go to bathe. When they all collected to start in a group, they were startled 
not to find Kamala among them. Confusion reigned ; and a vigorous search was started 
by the landlord, but she was not to be found anywhere. 

About evening, nearly a mile down the stream, entangled in a clump of water- 
plants, were discovered by a fisherman two dead bodies, so close together as almost to be 
embracing each other. On the news spreading to the fair, they were recognise to be the 
bodies of Kamala and Balwant, unhappy victims of the jest of fate,—and love. 

Wrote the poet :— 

Ah Love ! could thou and I with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits,—and then 
Remould it nearer to the Heart’s desire ! 





—MAHABIR PRASAD PARASHARI. 
oe tie 


“SO DEAR STILL IS THE MEMORY OF THE DREAM.’ 
T wag one cool summer morning. Girwar was seated on a bench in the park en- 


joying the ineffable beauty of the place. The buds that had been smiling all over 
the night had just laughed, and the fragrance hid inside was peeping out. The slow zephyr 
with sweet scent in its arm was dancing away and depositing some of its spoils on the 
cheeks of Girwar who thus tickled smiled at all around him. Regular walkers came in 
numbers and walked round the pedestal. Two men came and were just gone to 
give room toa fresh group. Girwar was enjoying the philosophic beauty of the whole 
scene, where all come, enjoy, and walk off, when all of a sudden a sweet girl of 
fourteen with her entrancing beauty and modest steps attracted his attention. Out flew 
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his musings, dawn dropped his flute. He was transfixed in his eyes and senses. The 
girl cast back a side glance and was off with her father. Girwar was down on his knees 
and imaginad something missing. He searched for his heart in vain although he was 
fully conscious that it was being dragged alcng with the beauty just gone. Thunderstruck 
he was and dumbstruck. His fate was sealad and the page was fixed. He stood up 
and trudged away. 

‘The haart is being consumed by an inextinguishable fire,’ and the poet Ghalib 
exclaims out that parhaps it is what they call love. Love? what is it? a strange, 
thing, not of this world but of the other. WHat is it bus a mystery—a mysterious thing to 
catch and canker, to pinch and poison ? We enter it from where we know not. We getinto 
it, why we can not say. Yet it has a mysterious passage, a ray sparkling at the other end 
and the passage all dark, all pitch dark. Yet we go on, nav are often forced to proceed, often 
encouraged by a light promising, something Elysian at the ozher end. Off we go spinning 
and stumbling and yes there igno end. Many fail, others are lost. And still the trafficis busy. 

Such ars the thoughts sparkling through the mind of Girwar who was an inmate 
of a hostel and hag just appeared at the B, A. examinaticn. Yet he is not at rest. The face 
he saw the othe: day has struck hard on his retina, and when both combine he is favoured 
with her pictur2.. Hs has studied Shakespeare. He has read Byron;Shelley he often 
reads and Keate he loves most. He knows the stery of Romeo and Juliet. He well © 
understands the action of Don Juan. He can tell you why all their love has failed, and ` 
why it is mysteriously dangerous. And yet to-day he is a victim to it. He cannot obli- 
terate the memory of the girl, he cannot avaid the rememtrance of Shanta. For Shanta 
was her naroe which ‘Ztirwar with great great difficulty traced: out. Her father is a Deputy 
Collector, and she reads in the local school. But with all this knowledge he is nowhere. 
The clues are of no use. It has often been tne case, Girwar fully knows. To reach her . 
ig impossible. She is inaccessible, and yet she is not. He has started on the perilous 
journey and car he possibly leave it? He knows love is & poison. Yet can he give 
it up even wher. it thoeatens life ? He chews itand finds taste in it. He takes it as a 
wine which lub=icates all his body. Perhaps it may lull him to sleep~~even eternal sleep ; 
but will he not wake one fine morning to find all paradise his own?’ He has gods 
to cheer him up He sees Romeo extending his hand. He sees Farhad smiling. Should 
he then stop end azcept a failure, or go onward with a smiling face and calm steps? 
He decides. He is determined to reach her. He would serve her as the meanest servant. 
Enough would iz be ifhe but feasts his eyes. His hand anil body may toil. And then 
for whom, for one who has become his all. So Girwar is firm. 

“So you would reach her to the schcol, Nathu every morning and bring her back. 
Pull fans for he? every noon and see our rooms in nice order. Said the Deputy Collector 
to Girwar, and ke was mightily pleased. He knew he could reach her and much sooner 
than the happiest lover the world saw. And what more ? to de by her side even while 
pulling fans for her. And fanning whom ? his own beloved for whom others would have 
gladly run to the stake. How many love stories are not thers where the lovers were forced 
to drink half the cup of hemlock ere they could sip even the brim of love? Majnun 
could rava and roam all through his life before he kissed both his beloved and death. And 
Girwar has well read of them, He has essurned the name Nathu and has entered into the 
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spirit of service as well. H= has the happy fortune of aittending Shanta on her way to 
and back from school, ard every noon he pulls the fan to cool the atmosphere. 
How hard he works to please his beloved. His happiness lies in the happy face 
of Shanta and even a contract of brows could drive him to tears. He found all 
Nature smiling. He fiddled on thus with his werk and fates. He was happy 
and contended. . 

One moment passed. and passed such sixty. One day passed and passed such twenty, 
and Girwar was happy with his lot. He was satisfied that he had broken the soil and 
achieved much in no time. Every day the rooms were cleaned and the books arranged 
in nice order. The Depus~ Collector was mightily pleased and every evening he used 
to brag, “ I have found’out 3 boy to my liking.” And right he was. The duties of Girwar 
were not like other servants thrust upon him, but he took them, rather invited them, and 
embraced them with a gleeiml heart. His mission was different. He was fulfilling his 
duties towards the God of Love and he fully knew that a little service would mark a great 
way towards the achievement. Achievement of what his heart could not tell. But it 
always remained throbbirg, often creating a fear culminating in a severe ache, 
a flash of ache and Girwar vas despondent. But the mood travelled with the time, and 
the next moment always foand him cheerfully accepting his lot and wilfully submitting 
to it. They had augurec there would be a dramatic change in the twenty-first 
year of his life, and Girwer knew that it was more or less coming over. Foris it not 
alla dramatic change ? His position—always reclining on his sofa and prone on his table, 
and then sweeping the houss and pulling the fan. His heart, ticking every moment correct- 
ly a few weeks before, has lost its balance. He is jubilant over the nicety he displays 
in the finish of every thing, and he has won the hearts of every member of the house, 
Hig mistress calls him he- ‘ Nathi, and what is more, his own beloved feels satisfied 
and at times smiles. But Girwar does not take it very well. He suspects a coldness 
lurking in all her smiles There is not that warmth found in the furtive glance 
of the lovers. Yet he minds them not. The kernel to be taken, and the hard 
covering to be left out. “So Girwar credits the smiles with some sweetness. And 
then there is hope fort better. Hope, how exhilarating and rejoicing. It always 
rules eternal, and how many are there who have not paid dearly for it? So 
Girwar is hopeful and nappy. He is glad, and thinks it will go on to infinite, 
and a sweet morn may dawn bringing to him the mastery of the whole scene. He 
is gladly anticipating the moment. But who knows all this may bea dramatic irony of 
fate and destruction peeping from behind the curtain ? He is deluded. 

Beauty of duty, ard phantasy of love are the two beguiling factors. They were 
the principal charms, and sy slow process Girwar was led into a region of sub-conscious- 
ness, where he almost forgot his position as well as himself. Forgetfulness, how 
sweet and attractive, how telicious and kind. How many times it has come to the rescue 
of the bedridden patient, tothe foulest murderer, to the deceived friend. They were 
glad, over-glad to have forgotten themselves. But ill-luck never allows oblivion 
to overspread its tresses <avourably -and at times casts back a gloomy shadow instead. 
Girwar like all lovers ws its special favourite. He too forgot himself, being drunk 
with the beauty of the bdoved. He was pulling the fan and Shanta was busy with her 
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book, She wesa reading aloud. “Akbar was latitudinarian’, she says. ‘But what is 
a latitudinarian ? a ery escapes the lips of our hero. This was all. This was that 
passed between them. And Girwar was up to himself. He realised painfully that 
he was not Girwar tutoring his beloved, but Nathu to perform the meanest duties. 
But where wes the use? The shaft was out from the bow,—the fatal words from 
the mouth. And like a lady scared by the revelation ofa horripilating mystery she 
stammered out ‘ Bertter fly.’ Girwar was done. In vair he rapped out his love story, 
in vain he incportuned for mercy and love. The girl was stern as rock where the 
soft waves dash agairst and lose themselves. Girwar had to submit to the stroke, and he 
promised to leave the house. . 

Our hero received a stroke, a fatal stroke. Yet he was not prepared to give 
up. He knew he was being carried by a strong current and then receiving buffets 
on his head. But should he grow desperate, fall flat and give up breath? Or two 
such strokes amd he would be at the other end? He understood Shanta loved him 
not; the fates were playing against him, the last stunning pendulum was whirling to 
strike the head at any time. The final stroke he would receive was dancing before 
his eyes. The dizzy spectacle brought about unconsciousness, But unconscious of 
what? Uneonscious of his life—not the life of pains and agonies, not the life of 
love and disappointment, but the life of self-interest and self aggrandisement. He 
forgot he had appeared for the B. A. degree, a regular threshold to all the departments 
of money and riches. He cared not to trace his name in the gazette, deciding the 
fates of thousands every year. But others conld not leave him. He had gone to 
buy some vegezables along with his master, when afew youngmen greeted him with 
congratulations and joy. ‘What-.is this new guise for Girwar Babu’, exclaims one 
‘to enjoy some romantic life’, enjoins the other. Girwar was caught ina dilemma. 
The secret would be out, he thought, and he struggled to save his position. But the 
mischief was get rolling, and it struck with fall- force. ‘Congratulations on your 
success in II cass. ‘And ours too’. The Deputy Collector saw the whole drama, 
and was no less astounded. ‘Whatis the matter after all?’ cries he, end learns all 
about the academic zareer of Girwar. The gaps he fills with his own imagination. 
‘I am sorry to bid you good-bye’ says he and Girwar was lost in the crowd lost to 
the family, lost zo the world. He was heard of no more. 

The fair at Hardwar is once more very brisk, Thousands of pilgrims pledged 
to a life of asceticism and purity have traversed hundreds of miles to have but 
one dip in the Ganges. Love and faith rule the hearts of these. Faith, how grand 
and noble. Thousands fumbling along dark and dreary paths have arrived at the’ 
golden end of thair lives. Believing in the survival of truth and virtue, they have crossed 
the limits of the worldliness to have but a peep of the other. World—two worlds in 
the same creaticn, one tinged with maserialism, the other with a spiritusl hue. Both 
grand and beautiful. Men swimming along the current of life have open choices—to 
flow along the wunder-current of calm passivity or to pass their whole life in the 
meander of matarialism now coming up now diving cown, flowing at the mercy of 
the wind of foetune, smiling and sokting. How many are there who do not feel 
the oddity of the spiritual life; how many are there who scorn not the idea of 
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piety and virtue? Do not the majority feel the uselessness of the other world 
at the grand sacrifice of present comforts and luxuries. They hate the “foolish ’ 
idea of postponing the present for the future—the probability of which itself is doubtful. 
But who knows a Dante may not arise some day to cast Epicurus into Inferno. But then 
Dante wasa cynic caring little for others. Yet with what are we prepared to accost 
the -sages of the yore? Do not Buddha, Christ and many others with the same red 
garb preach the doctrine of complete secession—complete renunciation ? And where 
does Gandhi lead us to? The world itself is not unwilling to accept it. If it is 
such, let the believers throw an eye at the congregation of millions of heads, Every 
one shivering with the biting chill bathes in the sacred water. The red garbs are 
many, and the place is the chief resort of yogis who, dissatisfied with the delusions of the 
world bid farewell to it and devote themselves to the service of virtue and God. The 
pilgrims approach these for darsfan. Such congregations are innumerable. But one 
is Specially remarkable. A yogi of about two and twenty with a smiling face, a bright 
forehead, and spectacled eyes is telling beads and murmuring something to himself. 
Thousands assemble rourd him, bow down and go away. He is deep in meditation. 


He speaks little and always smiles. Some six youngmen apparently studying some- 
where, take a keen inter2st in the ‘Rishi’ as they term him. They surround him, 
put questions. He stirs not; still they are persistent. At last he exclaims with a 
deep sigh : 

“u tT must survive this last adieu - 

And bear with life, to love and pray for you’ 

' So dear still is the memory of the dream.’ ”” 


— P. N. S. 
ke 


SOCIAL SERVICE. 


T isa happy sign of the zimes thas the students and a few teachers of the Allahabad 
University have undertaken to organize themselves into a body for doing service to 
their countrymen. People who are accustomed to look at things ‘in a more cr less de- 
tached fashion must have realized the unfortunate want of touch existing between the 
educated and the un-educated classes. Making an allowance for that unconscious and 
intuitive sympathy that an average educated Indian may, in view of the unity of religion, 
culture, and caste, rightly be supposed to possess with an average representative of the 
masses, we will have tc admit that there is very little in ccmmon between a modern 
educated youngman, living in a double-storied stone boarding house, artistically pitched 
in the centre of a beautiful grassy ground, or if he is a teacher, then living in a modern 
bungalow with all the modern amenities of life from the electric fan and electric lamp 
over his head to the cakes and sandwiches, comfortably swallowed with a cup of steaming 
tea down his throat, and his rustic brother laboriously ploughing his field in the burning 
sun of September, and swallowing all sorts of germs with steam emitting out of the open 
soil, if he is a cultivator, or ifa landlord, then dreaming his happy dreams of the coming 
harvest, on his bed spread onan earthy mound, under the shade of a Nim tree. It is 
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not quite easy for a man, who gets his meals regularly at regular hours, to make a guess of 
those hopes and fears that pass through the hearts of our rural zriends, with evary movement, 
why, with every change of colour of the clondsin the sky. Yes, how can he, when he 
has never seen a inar at the plough, or another man lolling under a Nim tree? If he 
wants te have an :dea let him go to the places where such men are found.. But, how can 
he ? His time is wot hisown. He has to attend a number of- lectures, a still larger 
number of what are known as the seminar classes, and then to write a number of essays 
whose merit is as great as their number. To keep pace with his enormous work done 
in the college, he must work in his room to assimilate tae subject-matter covered by 
the lectures, and then write essays to show that he has really assimilated them. Add to 
these the time spantin going through the daily functions of life, and playing games, or 
in going to the Cinerna. He must play to keep his body fit, for sound mind generally 
goes with sound body, And he must go to the Cinema, because it. is a great source of 
education. Then, of course, he must sleep. Now where is the time left for doing what 
some erratic souls euphemistically call social service. That is what some people say ; 
but where there is a will there is a wey. To find an hour during a long week of seven 
days, of twenty-fcur hours each for social service should not be difficult. One could gave a 
lot of time by being a little methodical. There are very few students -who have hours 
set apart either for the ssudy of different subjects or for doing different things of life. 
They seem to do just whas is up. Card-plaving, varied by gossip may be seen going on 
in almost all the nossels during almost all the hours of the day. These are also neces- 
sary for the average man, out there should os time for every thing, and something for 
every hour. 

But suppose there isa man, whose every hour in she day is already booked, and 
usefully booked too in other ways, then the natural question arises, How can he? 
First there will be very few such people amongst students wno have all their hours of the 
day usefully booked, and we can do without them, but even to these estimable gentlemen . 
I would say please give up some of your more serious pze-occupations and take to the 
very frivolous task of social service. And why should they ? Not because I fail to 
realise that studenss in the University hare primarily come for education, and that 
education should bea first charge on theiz time and leisure; but precisely for this very 
reason. I kelieve that without having done some social service during the formative and 
the impressionable period of their lives their education will remain- incomplete. I am 
conscious that there are people who believe that education simply meang reading a few 
books, attending a certain number of lectures, and writing a number of essays, I 
have known people who are very seriously against students taking part in games, or 
going to Cinemas. But to most of us this narrow conception of education is an 
exploded view, in which only a few corpulent burghers of the anti-diluvian days 
take pride. We beleve, (and we think we are right; we may be wrong also but in 
that we are yet to be disillusioned) that real education shoald aim at the development of 
all human facult-es and not merely the training of the intellect, which hag been, if at 
all, the only objec before the educational institutions so far. Professor Patrick Geddes 
has well summed tp the true aim of education in whai he calls the training of the three H’s, 
the development oz the qualities of the head, heart and hand. An educational institution 
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to justify, its existence io us, should fulfil: this tareefold function. On one hand it 
should create in the students such qualities of the head as love of knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge, and the capacity to acquire knowledge for one’s self or what is called 
a trained intellect, and not merely the capacity for remembering a number of facts. 
This is the work that should be done, and is being done in the class room. Then every . 
student should be made’to go to the playground, in which we include such diverse 
things as the out door games of tennis, hockey, and foot-ball, the picnic held on the 
banks of the Ganges, or a boat race for which there is ample scope at Allahabad, and the 
indoor games like cards and chess, and yet again suco innocent diversions as the pre- 
sence at a Cinema show, a public lecture or a Union- debate. Al these keep the man 
fit for work and train his hands, eyes, and mind to work together. They further help 
to widen the outlook and to create all those things that go in that one word sportsman’s 
spirit. They have much in them that is calculated to train the head and the hand but . 
contribute very little to the development of the heart. The only side of heari develop- 
ment that finds some scope in the above occupations-is that of emotions, and there is no 
scope for the development of that deeper side which goes by the name of Human 
Sympathy, and it is this which needs development very much in India. Looked at a 
little philosophically it should not be difficult to realisa that the summum bonum of Human 
life is to live for others, This statement may seem to contradict, and there are people 
who actually believe that it is an antithesis of, that statement which inculecates that the end 
of human life is happiness. But really speaking there is no contradiction between the 
two. Happiness or Pleasure is the end of life; happiness is that for which man strives, 
and should strife. But there are one and thousand ways of getting it and all these in- 
numerable ways can be put in under two main heads. Either you feel happy by the 
gratification of your own genses, or what is the same thing by doing good to yourself, or 
you feel happy by doing good to others. The difference is only of means, the end is 
always essentially the same. But if your means are centered’ in the self, people call you 
a selfish man and generally selfish men are looked down upon; and if you live for others, 
though essentially you are not a bit less selfish, peop_e call you -a philanthropist, or a 
humanist, and instead of hate give you respect. Aim of life thus reduced to its bases, and 
looked at from the point of view of an individual who has not yet consciously or uncon- 
sciously learnt his true relationship with other individuals, there is not much: difference 
to him in the means; and that is why it is always so difficult to persuade people to þe- 
lieve that it is worth while to live for others. But this indifference of the individual 
to the means, and that approval of the populace are due to the failure to recognise 
the one, and an unconscious appreciation by the latter of an essential fact about human 
life. And that essential fact is that all men, whethe> Hindus, or Christians, Parsis, or 
Jews, Moslems or Buddhists are essentially the same. Each one of us is but a 
particle of dust from the mother earth, and a spark cf fire from that primeval source of 
energy, which goes by diverse names, amongst different peoples, and in different lands. All 
of us have come from there, and are destined to go back there. The fact, when stated 
in words seems so simple, and possibly most of us will readily accept it as true: but to 
believe: ina thing to be true and to live it in lifs are two different things. And 


looked at from one point of view the whole course of human life is but an effort to 
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teach man to lve this imple truth in life: observe a child from its birth up to the 
age of three or four and you will find it awfully selfish and equally undeveloped. 
Tf it doeg not get anything it wants it at once cries. If it is hungry it must 
have milk, theugh the mother just then be suffering from a severe pain. It is 
unmindful of all her troubles. - It must have what it wants. It cannot -simply 
understand the true position and is therefore not to be blamed. “But all the same, ‘could 
there bea mote terrible example of nnthinking, unmindful selfishness ? We should 
think not,though its equals may be four.d, and are found in the criminal and the primitive 
classes on one hand and amongst the selfish rich on the other. But they are our 
fir Natelig: and are as good or as bad from the point of view of human-development as the 
child. Now watch iż, as it goes on ageing, growing into a boy, and see what he essentially 
learns. Imégine this boy of ours, getting a sister at the age of three. Somehow or other he 
loves the babe, out yet selfishness is far too strong, and when he finds the little creature 
monopclising the mother’s breast that once was his, outbursts of hate manifest themselves, 
and the little darling reczives more fists than kisses. But things change soon after, and the 
mother's breast is resigned in favour of the new comer. But the spirit of monopolising 
continues to menifess in various other ‘ways, for various other things, till this very child 
one day goes toa fair, and brings dolls and sweets for his sister. His attizude is that of 
one who loves his sister, and is anxious to give himself the pleasure of giving her things, 
but who would rather not have this pleasure if to secure ii he has to sacrifice some of his 
direct sources 2f getting pleasure. This attitude of giving one’s self pleasure by doing a 
good turn to others, provided that does not interfere with cne’s own cherished needs is 
quite the characteristic of an average man till he actually falls in love. It is only then 
that one experiznces lov2 in its true aspact of service and sacrifice. However, this falling 
in love is or various kinds, and of varions grades. It may express itself in its most brutish | 
form, tha sensual passion, where one’s desire for another perty is inspired by a feeling very 
much of the same kind as the love of a child for an apple. It is to give himself the plea- 
sure that the man covets a certain woman, and he is as careful of her thoughts, her feelings, 
and her well-being as pathaps isthe child when looking at the beautiful shades of the 
apple. That is the attitude of the merely sensuous man towards the objects of his desire, 
and that is how public women approach their friends. But even in this brutal expression 
of love we 20m2 across cases where a thoroughly selfish man impervious to sacrifice on all 
sides, finds a tole punched in his adamnt heart by the Icoks of a market-woman, and 
it is hera that ke first learns the initial Lesson of realising love as service and sacrifice by 
making some presenis to his clever sweet-heart, at tae expense of some of his real 
wants. Or his love may express itself in that humdrum life, which is the characteristic 
of what is known in India as family lifa. 

Imagina a young dandy, perfeczly selfish, spending all the money he getg on him- 
self. Now marry him in the age-old Indian style. In the beginning, perhaps he is un- 
concerned, but as time passes chances are that he develops some feeling for his wife, and 
as children are born this feeling further deepens and the dandy begins to curtail his ex- 
-penditure on himself, and divert it to give presents to his wife and children, And now | 
he is akle to dezive the same, may be greater happiness by spending the money on others. 
And so throughout life he goes on enlarging his circle of sympathy and learning to 
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secure pleasure for himself not by direct gratification of his own wants but by sacrificing 
his wants to meet the wanzs of others. 

It is needless for me to dilate on the point any further. Enough has been said 
to show that looked at from one point of view the whole of human life may be considered 
ag an effort to expand the circle of human sympathy. If thisis one of the important 
purposes of human life, certainly then the system of education should help in the realiz- 
ation of that end. It should co-ordinate with Nature as far as possible, to educate the 
heart of man to take delight in doing good to others. It is necessary. therefore, for every 
student, to devote part of his time every day of his life to the service of his fellowmen. 
Unless he does it one side of his life will remain undeveloped and a nation that consists 
of undeveloped men and women cen never hope to attain independence, however much 
they may cry. 

It was a recognition of the facts as given above, that led some of us to organise the 
movement for a Social Service League in the Allahabad University. There are some who 
question the need of starting another body for doing social service, when there already 
exists in the city, an All-India organisation, the Seva-Samiti, and students could 
easily work under it. It looks like an unnecessary waste of energy, and duplication of 
work, But a little reflection would show that the Seva-Samiti is a very big organis- 
ation and whatever students do in it will not have the stamp of their unaided effort, and 
as a consequence will not leave on their hearts that everlasting effect of a sacrifice made, 
anda service done for a cause, which we hope to create by an organisation wholly 
run by students. Its success will be a source of pride to them, just as its failure a source 
of shame. As an exclusive students’ body, students shall feel greater responsibility for it, 
and once the sense of responsibility is developed, work is bound to succeed. It will 
directly bring the University students into touch with the masses, and thus co-relate 
the life of the University with the life of the surrounding area from which it derives 
its sustenance and remove that absence of touch between the educated and the un- 
educated classes which is a great shame under the present conditions. 


—B. G. BHATNAGAR. 
Jese 


ON SENTIMENT. 


XACTLY to define sentiment it is not possible. - All one can do is to try to explain 

it as Incidly as one can. Not that this is any the easier. But nothing is lost in 
making an attempt. 

Sentiment isa thing within us. Itisa kind of feeling. It is akin to pity: 

Pity in its silent form. One does not vociferate sentiment,—that is to say, the 

genuine article. One ofsen enough, of course, makes known one’s sentiments. But that 

is different, as everyone knows: ‘sentiments’? merely standing for “opinions. It is a 

refiexion on the English language that the singular and the plural of the same word 


should in certain instances, carry different meanings. But that is neither here nor 
there. 
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Sentiment, then, is not a loud thing: one does not cry it out from the house-tops. 
Like most beautiful things, it is Æ% not expressed. It cannot be acquired: one has it, 
or one has it not, like tha ars poetica or'a caul. Often, indeed, one cannot vouchsafe 
a reason for cherishing a sentiment: one is driven along with it as by an invisible but 
irresistible forez. An explanation can, of course, be sought; and it is invariably referred 
to usage, inheritance, and the like. Whatever it may be, this is certain, that it is inborn, 
and that we have not the making of it in our own hands. 

There are conflicting views as tc the value of sentiment in the scheme of things. 
It is not necessary to go through them at great length. Suffice is to say that some admit 
its value, some do noi. Our own opinion is that there is no place for sentiment in the 
world as it stands. The world of to-day is essentially a bad world. At any. rate, it is 
a merciless world : a world for the strong, the pushful, the vainglorious : A world that 
does not recognize the uncer-dog. Now, if we have accurately depicted the world, what 
place is there fcr sentiment in it? Does not sentiment in its most general form mean 
a merciful kind of feeling towards the unfortunates, the down-trodden, the physically 
unfit? Where is such a merciful feeling to-day? And if, perchance, there is, what amount 
of encouragement does it receive ? These are questions to whick no satisfactory answers 
can be given. It is not ensugh to cite a few stray cases, to mention with aplomb what 
this heiress has done, or that millionaire has accomplished,—we must, as the saying 
“goes, get down to the hbed-rock and discover whether the generality of mankind is ina 
hopeful, benefiting way. The answer, we fear, will be in the negative. 

There are those, of course, who assert that sentiment is bad, per se. In no age 
is its influence good. It makes for an ill-fitted world. Thorough competition, the 
rigorous elimination of the unfit,—it is these that tend to improve the world, to increase 
its efficiency. Let -here be a show of the slightest scfiering of the heart, the 
merest indication of the stretching of the helping hand to those who cannot help them- 
selves : and see what arent will be made in the otherwis2 feultless stitching of the 
world! Matters should be allowed to take their own course. They invariably do, in the 
animal and the vegetable kingdoms. It is only Man—the accursed beest that he is— 
that constantly meddlss with the ordained course of affairs, that puts his finger in every 
pie, and hasn’t even tne consolation of carrying his point in tha end. Now, in this 
connexion, a remark or two of cur own may not be quite out of place. Darwin’s 
‘Origin of Species’ hes done an incalculable amount of harm. For this, Darwin him- 
self is not tc blame. Buz his book has been misunderstood woefully: most innovations 
have been. ‘We must never forget that, alongside of any great truth, there is certain 
to be a sham anda counterfeit of that truth.’ (Charles Kingsley). ‘Wherever,’ said 
Cardinal Newman, ‘tke true Jerusalem is built, there is a Samaria close at hand.’ Even 
so has been the case with Darwin’s theory. There is a substratura of truth in what he 
said about the Struggle for Existence, natural selection, and so forth. But he never 
meant to apply them to human conditions. That nevertheless, is what has been done. 
People have copied his premises wholesale in our own institaticns. Now, this is a 
perversion of truth as glaring as any in the annals of history. Darwin had notin his mind - 
thoughts to stamp out sentiment from the affairs of men. Men are ona level apart. -And 
the evolution of Man has not been on parallel lines with that of animals and plants. The 
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whole evolution hypothesis has undergone modifications since the time of Darwin ; 
and Darwin himself, though he was the first to lay down succinctly a scientific basis 
to the theory of evolution, was mistaken on the main points. But on that we need not 
dwell here. The point is that the bodily importation of phenomena from the lower 
kingdoms to that of our own is a fatal blunder, and has been the main instrument in 
originating the evils that are besetting the world at the present moment. 

We have thought it necessery to refer to Darwin and his book, because it strikes 
us that to him (all unconsciously) must be traced most of the loose-thinking of to-day 
that passes current for unalloyed wisdom. As we have said, the man of sentiment is 
strangely out of place in the present state of society. Society is in the melting-pot: 
it does not know its own bases, All is fish that comes to its net. Clearly, it is not 
governed by moral principles. Money and Power—these are the only gods that it 
worships. The old-fastioned codes of honor, morality, and such-like superfluous 
attributes of the human being, are clean swept out. Modern society cares not for what 
players call the rules of the game; but it cares extremely about winning. It has become 
a sort of commercial transaction ; and commerce in any form fights immensely shy of 
sentiment. Commerce and sentiment indeed! Never was a conjunction so palpably in- 
appropriate ; why, they are as poles asunder. | as 

Poetry is three parts sentiment. There can be no true poetry without it. Poetry 
soothes the soul: it imparts to ita peculiar quiescence and security. It is the very 
balm in Gilead to many an aching heart. * People took to poetry in the old days as a 
duck takes to water. Brut what is the state of affairs now? To ask the question is to 
give the answer. 

It is not to be forgotten, however, that there can be too much of a good thing. 
Sentiment may be carried to excess. And then it becomes insufferable. It may become 
a mode, a fashion, a catchword. There ig always a danger of sentiment degenerating : 
into ‘sentimentality.’ Often it does. Now, sentiment is as different from sentiment- 
ality as, say, pure gold is from any of its alloys. Sentimentality is easy of acquisition: 
sentiment is born with cne. The former is a counterfeit of sentiment. Invariably it 
is an apology for it and a bad one at that. -It borders upon hypocrisy. As Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell gays, “ sentimenzality is a synonym for affectation ; but sentiment is one of the 
great realities of life, and when itis uttered in fluent and harmonious verse, it takes 
men captive even inspice of themselves.” Sentimentality, in short, consists in the out- 
ward show of things. It isa way of doing things, not because the doing of it is necessary, 
not because it renders any material relief to one’s feelings, but because it conforms to an 
earthly code, because it satisfies & human convention. Often enough there is little real 
feeling behind it, small charge of powder behind the shot. 

There is, again, what is known as ‘sentimentalism.’ It is found mostly in 
books. Certain novels are full of it. It appeals to the bulk of readers. And even 
some reputed authors, it must be admitted, pander to the public taste in this connexion. 
The point may be stated in this way. There is a widespread prejudice in favor of the 
good ending of a story. No matter what the previous structure of it may be, the inci- 
dents must be so adjusted that the closing is happy. It should wing up with the ringing 
of bells, and the joining of hands. Some people would fain turn ‘ that tangled wilderness, 
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the world, into the firm Datch-garden of the story-tellers? “Life is real, life is earnest.’ 
But what of that? Stories are outside of life; and whatever happens there is beyond 
our own limited understanding. Now, itis only toc easy, as a certain writer has well 
put it, to write for those avid of sentimentalism, to express what Thomas Huxley calls 
‘ gensualistic caterwauling.’ “But in the case of a serious author there must be room for 
all life, but not for a Lean or lush statement of life. In other words, even fiction must 
approximate to reality. 
—, LAKSHMI RAMA SASTRI. 


Ak 
UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


IS Excellency the Visitor during his short stay in Allehabad visited the Univesity. 

and was accorded an enthusiastic welcome. He inspected the University corps 

which formed the Guard of Honour and then was introdaced by the Vice-Chancellor 

to the Members of the Executive Council. Of the Viceroy’s inspection of the Guard 

of Honour, we are able, by the courtesy of Mr. 8S. K. Shome of the Oxford ard Cambridge 

Hostel, to print.three photographs in this Number. The Hon'ble the Vice-Chancellor, 

His Excellency the Chancellor and His Excellency the Visitor then entered the Senate 

Hall in procession. Prolonged cheers greeted their arrival. On behalf of the University, . 
Sir William Marris read the following address of welcome : . 

YOUR EXCELLENCY,—On behalf of the University of Allahabad, I, as Chancellor, 
beg to aecord a respectful welcome to the first Visitor of the University whom we have 
been privileged to see in cu midst. 

Thirty-six years ago this University was established, with the motto which 
is still ours, © Quot rast tot arbores” Tts ideal has been throughout to minister to the 
intellectual needs of an- ever-widening circle; and inno small measure it has lived up 
to its ideal, and it has justified its motto. It isthe centre from which have radiated 
the younger sister-univezs:ties of Benares, Aligarh and Lucknow. Its roots have 
struck across Rajputana, through Central India, right down to Berar; and it has served 
this vast area through along period witha success of which we may be legitimately 
proud; and which,in parting company from us on the inauguration of their own 
University, the Central Provinces have generously acknowledged. l 

Our University has recently been re-organized. Itis as yet too early to appraise 
the full value of changes and readjustments in the academic world, which this province 
has taken a leading share in effecting. We are still in a state of transition; and 
while we have the inspiraticn of long-cherished traditions, we have not wholly escaped 
from the dead weight of some old and antiquated beliefs. We have to build up new 
traditions ; but in this task we are strengthened by the thought of the distinguished 
men who so devotedly served the University in days gone by, of many scholars 
whose learning reflects a glory on their alma mater, of the band of teachers whose 
lives have been’an unfailing source of inspiration, of the daily stream of youths 
who preserve and refresh the vitality, the hopeful outlock, the eager visicn, the passion 
for learning and scholarskip which are the true characteristics o a university. ` 
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Your Excellency, we are an institution which combines functions of the examin- 
ing, and also of the teaching and unitary University. This dual character of ours 
helps us in our efforts to Srect along right lines the higher education of an extensive 
territory; but it also, inevitably perhaps, impedes the rapid growth of the infant 
teaching University to full maturity. Signs are not wanting to indicate that such 
a situation is attracting the earnest attention of the thinking public, but we desire 
to emphasise the wisdom of the old advice of -hastening slowly. Like many other 
people we need large funts. Many of our urgent schemes have had to be postponed 
for lack of means to carry hem out. We fervently hope that the time is not far distant 
when we shall be able to davelop such sides of our University as are at present starving, 
or not even in existence. 

It has been a greas privilege to us to greet the Viceroy and: Gormo General 
of India ; we hope thatit may be-possible for Your Excellency to renew your visit Ao 
us. Our welcome will always be warm and heartfelt. 

Having finished reiding the address, Sir William Marris spoke as follows : 

And now, Sir, if you will permit me, I wish to break away for one moment 
from the written word ard speak one more thought that arises in my mind. During 


the past few days Your Excellency has geen various aspects of our provincial life. 


Some of those who have greeted you have from force of circumstances their eyes 
fixed upon departed greatness. Others have been men in the fulness of. their strength, 
active in business or affans, who are earnesily endeavouring to adjust themselves to 
changing conditions and tc make the transition from the old to the new India orderly, 
assured and safe. I think ita good augury that Your Excellency’s last public function 
during your present vis to the province should have enabled you to meget. so 
many of the younger gereration whose gaze is bent upon the future, in whose “hands 


will to a great extent He tbe shaping of the destinies of their country, and whose 


capacity to shape them wisely will be go profoundly affected by the forces” that go 
to “mould them in a great centre of learning like this. Your Excellenc oy, has seen 
that the United Provinces has a fine historic. past. I trust we have shown. you 
that we are vigorous and active in the present, and with a scene like this before ryp PEs 
I am confident Your Excelency will carry away a hopeful vision of the futures fe re 

Lord Reading thereupon replied as follows :— ; TEE 

Your Excellency, Mr. Vice-Chancellor and - members of the teaching staff 
and students of the Urxiversity of Allababad—I thahk you ‘most sincerely for your 
friendly greetings. I heve been eagerly looking forward to this informal visit. The 
many pre-occupations of my official duties militate against as frequent intercourse 
as I could wish with tae centres of higher education in India; and I welcome all 
the more warmly my occesional opportunities for visits to our great- Indian Universities. 
Your University, while -tis the youngest of the residential and teaching type in the 
province, is the oldest affiliating University in Northern India. It is (shall I say 
like India itself ?) passin2 through a period of traisition ; and it has to face the difficult- 
ies and perplexities common to such periods. Fortified by its past traditions, however, 


“Lam confident, that its achievements in the future will more than echo the traditions 


of its past; and that as the years goon, it will continue to send forth young men 
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fully equipped a3 citizens of no mean Empire, inspired by the highest ideals of the 
East and Westand ready to iake their partin the advancement of this great province 
and in the progzess cf India. 

You ars fortunate in the wide scholarskip of your Chancellor, The clear 
intellect and delicate vaste of Sir William Marris, which ranges from the most intimate 
appreciation ofthe Latin poets to the subtleties of political science and constitutional 
structures, is toc well-known to need a meed of praise from mes. I trust that those 
qualities of mmd may always pervade your University ; that there may flourish here 
the flowers of intellaztual integrity; that your studies may bear.as fruit an earnest 
desire to seek tie truth and adhere to it, and that balanced judgment ana tolerance of 
opinion may be upheld as the standards of your University culture. No mental 
characteristics cen serv2 India in better stead at a period when the new ideals ‘of respon- 
sible governmené are being implanted in the East from the West. 

In ‘the Arabic introduction to an Oriental classic, I once read a phrase which 
seems tome ta havea bearing on the real secret cf University influence and teaching. 
It was an intreductcry invocation to the Suprems Beirg and was expressed in the 
following words :—- All thanks be to that Being who in the sea of erudition concealed 
the -pearl of meaning.” It is to the ideal University that we must lock for the secret 
to find that pearl. Learning and knowledge can be had at all Universities. The 
diffusion of the waters of the fountain of knowledge is but part of their ordinary 
routine ; but the gicry of a University rests in the giftof the secret power to find 
the pearl, to endcw its alumni with wisdom, to give them that intimate perception 
which will enasle them to harmonise the sense of Listory and tradition with that of 
progress and free intellectual activity. Without this secret the contact of the learning 
and ideas of the West witk the ancient culture of the East may but cause remorse and 
disappointment. 

l I thank you again for your warm welcome. Iam gratified that I have had an 
opportunity of mesting yor at the University to-day. 

His Excellency ended his speech with words of appreciation of the part played 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn at the Imperial Conference and of the tact and sound argu- 
ments which he Aas brough: to bear on his task. His Excellency also added a few ae 
words of encouragement to the students of the University. 

His speech, as also that of the Chancellor, was frequently applauded and it pro- 
duced a deep impressizn on every body. On his departure Lord Reading received rousing 
cheers from the entire body of students, who, escaping from the hall, surrounded his car 
and gave him a hearty cend-off. 

The anntal University meatings are over. Several important decisions were 
arrived at, amongst which may be particularly mentioned the resolutions relating to the 
re-examination o2 answer-books, publication of marks obtained by candidates, award of 
a medal annually to tha most successful candidate both in the B. A., and B. Se.; introduc- 
tion of Hindi and Urda as subjects of study, institution ofa Keadership in Persian-Arabic 
and introduction £ tha Honours course in the Science Faculty. 
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The court elected the Hon’ble Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganatha Jha as Vice- 
Chancellor for a full term of three years. This, as Dr. Jha informed the court, is the first 
occasion when the University will have its own graduate as its Vice-Chancellor. 
# ¥ x 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Lal Gcpal Mukerji, who has just been appointed a Puzsne 
Judge of the Allahabad High Court is one of our most distinguished graduates. 
3 * # % 
The annual Convocation was held on the 24th November, His Excellency the 
Chancellor presiding. We print the Chancellor’s brillant address on another page. 
- * Pe l + # 
The divisional meet of the Olympic Sports took place on the 30th November 
and Ist December The University spcrtsmen—Ali Kabir, Prakash Narain, M. P. Khare, 
Mohammad Wali Ullah distinguisked themselves greatly, and will, we hope, do. equally 


well at the coming meets. 
i 4 * ' an i % 


THE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Games: are progressing regularly. The Inter-Hostel Football Tournament was 
unduly delayed, but it is over now, the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel winning a great 
victory. Hockey and Cricket and Tennis are also much in evidence. The Tennis Commit- 
tee had during the last session the privilege-of welcoming His Excellency Sir William 


. Marris, who kindly came and played on our lawns. He was also good enough to ask the 


President and some students to play. with him and his staff on the Government. House 
grounds. It was we believe the first occasion when the Chancellor has met the students 
so informally. We hope to be able to extend our respectful invitation to His Excellency 
during this session algo. . 


THE UNIVERSITY HINDI PARISHAD. 


The Allahabad University Hindi Parishad was very active during. the ‘Convoca- 
tion week this year.' Its programme consisted of two functions. It held one Inter-College 
debate and a Kavi-Sammelan. . 

The Kavi-Sammelan was held on the 23rd November, not without some chilling 
prognostications as to its success. For, it isa popular belief that a Kavi-Sammelan has 
in our day become such an unattractive affair that it cannot keep the juvenile public ‘ from 
play ’ and the “old men’ from their snug corners. To accentuate this fear, the time of 
the Sammelan was clashing with that of a dramatic performance in a hostel. But, as good 
luck would have it, the Sammelan, was held with great eclat under the presidentship of 
Pandit Jagannath Das Ji ‘Ratnakar’? who belongs to a fading generation of literary 
men which had seen one of the most glorious periods in the history of Hindi literature. 
He has moved in that well-known literary circle of Bhartendu Harish Chand which 
occupies almost the same place in the development of Hindi as the J ohnsonian circle did 
in the English literature, l 

10 
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The tone of the poems read at the Sammelan was high and thay were mostly from 
the pens of the local celebrities ; some student-poets bid fair to develop into full-fledged 
poets of ro mean order, as it was remarked by Ratnakar Ji himself. 

The following gentlemen have won the prizes :—Ram. Chandra: Shukla (Christian 
College); Lalta Prasad Shukla, Bindra Singh, Shankar Lal Agarwalla (St. John), Ram Lal 
Shukla. 

After the Sammelan was over, the President announced two special book-prizes 
of fifteen rupees each to be awarded at ihe discretion of the Parishad. 

The Inter-College debate was held on the 25th November, in the large lecture 
theatre (Press block) at 2 P.M. The hall was packed <o overflowing. Besides the 
students, there was a fair representation of the e%ze of the city. 

Though the Associated Colleges were rather meagrely represented in the debate, the 
unexpectedly high level which it attainad this year is quite remarkable. And even those 
most sceptically inclined towards all debates could not but murmur applause. l 

After the closs of the debate, the President, Mr. Purushottam Das Tandan made 
a trim little speech in which he impressively expressed his own views on the subject 
under discussion. 

Then Mr. Tandan in consultation with two other judges, Ratnakar Ji and Vujogi 
Hari Ji, announced the names of the prize-winners which are as follows :— Binda Singh 
(IV year}; Chandravati Tripathi (III year). The ‘ Haripada Ghosh Challenge Cup’ was 
carried away by the Allahabad University on account of the highest total scored 
by it. 


- ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


The Muir College Oriental Society hag been revived, and at an inaugnral meeting 
held on the 6th Octoter, the following office-bearers for 1923 were elected :— 3 

President, —The Hen’ble the Vice-Chancellor. 

Vice-President and Treasurer —Dr. P. K. Acharya. 

Secretary. —V. S. Zamin Ali, M. A. 

Dy. Secretary.—My. Babu Ram Saksena, M.A. - 

Asstt. Secretarizs,—Hari Ram Agnihotri, B. A., Tribeni Sahay, B. A. 

Committee. —Miss Bhadkamkar, Suratnarainani Trivathi, B. A., Hasan Akhtar 
Husain, B. A., Zakir Khan., l , 

We hope the Society will have <4 long and useful career. 


THE ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY BENGALI UNION. 


The old Muir Central College Bengali Union has again started with a new lease 
of life, and is callel the Allahabad University Bengali Union. With the change in its 
name, it has also changed its constitution. 

Sj. Dilip Kumar Roy, son cf the late D. L. Roy, addressed the inaugural meeting 
of the Union. In the course of his address he expressed his sympathies with it, - 
explained the usefulness of such Unions towards bringing people, “juniors” and 
“seniors”, in closer contact with each otrer, and towards advancing literature particularly 
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and culture in general. =e gave his experiences of these Unions at Cambridge, 
Berlin, and other foreign Universities, and finished with every good wish for the Union. _ 
In the second meeting our President welcomed, Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University and the Hon’ble Dr. Ganga Nath Jha in our 
midst inviting the latter so take the chair, who introduced the guest of the evening. 
Mr. Basu then addressed the meeting on ‘Our Ideals,’—both realised and unrealised. 
Tracing our condition tkrough the last few centuries, he showed the gradual improve- 
ment we are making these days and the cause of it. Although he was physically unfit 
for speech-making for a lcng time, he addressed the meeting for over twenty-five minutes, 
interrupted by 10 minutes’ rest. He took us through various phases of our ‘ideals’, and 
concluded by impressing on’us the draw-backs of Provincialism, and other social barriers. 
By the time this goes to the Press, we shall be able to form stable constitution and draft 
rules and regulations. | 


—J ON. SINHA. 


MUIR HOSTEL NOTES. 


The first business meeting was held as usual towards the end of July. The 
following persons were elected: Prefects—D. L. Sah, M. Sc., and O. P. Gupta, B. Se., senior 
prefects; Madan Singh, B. A.; M.S. Saxena: M. S. Gupta. Captains —A. C. Chatterji, 
Football ; Sardar Singh, Hockey; J. L. Srivastava, Tennis ; H. © Trivedi, Cricket ; B. B. 
Biswas, General Sports. Secretary, Literary Union.—-S. C. Roy, B. Se. Fost Master- 
General.—S, Basu. R. F. Sanyal, S. ©. Roy, Bisheshwar Prasad, together with the two 
senior prefects form the Bonrd for the Management of Servants. Æditor, Hoste! Review and 
Puncth—R. P. Sanyal, M. Se. Mr. D. L. Seh, M. Sc., from our hostel has been taken in 
the J. F. §.--Our congratalations to him. His place as one of the senior prefects has 
been filled by M. L. Bhushan, B. A. who has joined law. 

We held a farewell meeting to say bon-voyage to Mr. P. B. Ganguly, M. Sc., who 
goes to London University for his D. Sc, Mr, B, K. Das, M. Sc., who also goes to the 
same University for his researches in zoology, having obtained the U. P. State Scholar- 
ship, and Mr. D. L. Sah, M. 8c., who goes in the I. F. S. Our congratulations to 
all of them. We hope tc welcome them back in our midst after a brilliant career in 
England. l Í 

Our annual pic-nic was held at Rambagh toward the end of September. Many 
members of the staff of the University graced the occasion with their presence. 

After the lapse of many years, we staged a dramatic performance during our 
social gathering week. Thanks to the enthusiasm of our Supdt., Mr. D. Ojha, the perform- 
ance was quite a success, although it had to encounter fierce opposition in the hostel. 
The General Secretary far social gathering, and the various convenors also deserve praise 
for the excellent way in which they ran the programme through. We concluded our 
functions with the annual dinner in which many members of the staff took part. 

Our activities in the field are at a comparatively low ebb—but we hope, now 
that the busy days are ovez, we shall muster strong—-and our Superintendent is a great 
enthusiast in this respect, and we may yet achieve great things. 
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The Literary Union has already organised one popular lecture by Mr. A. C. 
Banerji, and two debates and we hope to be able to put in more life into it very soon. 

The Ed:tor and his. staff have not yet been able to bring out the Hostel Review 
and Funch, but iet us kope that when the first number appears it will be a sumptuous one. 

Our results ai the last University Examinations were splendid. D» L. Sah, S. C. 
Roy, end A. N. Banerji deserve special congratulations for having obtained first classes 
in the M. Se., B. Sc., and L Sc. Examinations respectively. 

—S, BASU. 


: HINDU BOARDING HOUSE NOTES. 


We begen tha second term ‘with very high hopes. We had hoped to make the 
convozation wesk as great a success as it wasin 1919 but unfortunately owing to certain 
reasons, one of zhe most important being “ party spirit” which appears to have left other 
“proper” spheres and fastened on our hostel, our achievement fell short of the mark ; 
though the sanguine hopes of the last week of October were not realised, we achieved 
avery creditable success in most of our activities. l 

The prozranne this convocation week consisted of, Mushaira Kavi Sammelan, 
lecture, dinner snd sports. The first to come off was the Kavi Sammelan on the 24th at 6 
P. M. with Pandit Shyem Behari Misra, as Sadhapati. The Samasyas were (a) Ra mè (2) ofai 
we wr (x) Hat ma ae GS and Vishaya ‘consisted of (2) mm (2) af . The function lasted for 
over 2 hours. Among the students Ram Lal Shukla, B. A., did well and the poems of Mr. 
Sumitra Nandan Pant were very much appreciated. Our thanks are due to the President . 
for his kindly takingthe trouble of presiding over the Sammelan, ae to the local 
poets who gave us the benefit of their verses. 

The Mashatr2 carae off the same night at 9 P.M. There was a fairly large gather- 
ing of the ete of the city and the interest was sustained throughout the four hours 
that the functior. lasted. The masnad was taken by Colonel Bhola Nath. Anand Narain 
Kant madé a very good figure with his hazals. The Misra tarah was y SoS, it 3 8 ald, 
We thank the president for his kindness. We are specially grateful to the poets 
of Allghabad anc. other places who graced the occasion and delighted us with their verses. 

There is not much to say about the dinner except that it came off on the 25th 
and that it was comething of anlenjoyment. The lecture by Mrs. Naik on “ Be Prepared 
for the New Time” she same morning was very suggestive and stimulating ; we thank 
her Paec ally for the extremely lucid and interesting way in which she put the case 
for “ freedom amd equality ” of women before us. 

Let me take this opportunity to congratulate Sunder Lal Jain, B. A., on the 
_ series of lectures. he arranged, beginning with the Hon. Raja Parmanand’s address and end- 
ing wish the very clear and interesting address of Justice Figgott on the story of the war. 
We are thankful to the Hon. Raja for his magnificent donation to the Literary Union. 

The elections which were not completed in the last term or which were disputed 
later were finished this term. Dwarka Prasad Singh, B. A., bezame the Hockey Captain in 
place >f Shibben Lal, B. Sc.; Krishna Kishore Tiwari was elected Football Captain, and 
Shibban Lal, B. 5c., tac Tennis Captain for the year. 
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We congratulate the Cross Country runners who have brought back the Cross 
Country Shield which we lost last year after a continued win of 2 years, Hari Prasad 
Singh, Ram Krishna Kaul, B. Sc., and Kashmir Singh have secured the 2nd, 4th and 6th 
positions in the Run, 

A new feature this year has been the starting of a club of Tennis players E 
as the “ Cocker’s Club,” which is running well. 

Our thanks are dus to Ram Raghubir, B. A., the Secretary of the Social Gather- 
ing who was mainly responsible for its success and to the various convenors for their work. 

We were very glad to meet ouriold boys, many of whom came to take their degrees 
at the Convocation, and others who responded to our invitation. 

I have to finish with a note of sorrow. Last October, we lost one of our hostelers. 
Mr. Vishnukant Singh had been a member from 1919 to 1923 and when he left the 
hostel last April we all expected to see him again in July. But alas! it was not to be. 
That dread disease phthisis which is accountable for so many young and promising deaths 
made him its victim. He was a well-known figure in our hostel life and was prominent 
in many of our activities. We can now only wish him peace in the place he has gone. 
Our heart felt sympathies with the bereaved family. 

—W ANCHOO. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE HOSTEL NOTES. 


The notes of a hostel are meant to keep the readers of the University Magazine 
informed of the activities of.the hostel—of at least as many of them as are worth talking 
about. We are grateful to the editorial authorities of the Magazine for consenting 
to advertise our glory through its pages. We are very glad to announce the world 
that we won the Football Inter-Hostel cup for the third time after two successive years— 
and that we are now entitled to a miniature cup for’the second time. On the previous 
occasion we were entitled to it, but we did not get it. We hope this year our claims 
will not remain merely a thing to talk about, but will bring us material recognition. 

In spite of the poverty of numbers our social gathering was a success as 
usual. Our actors remained true to the traditions of the past; they left everything to 
the last moment. But their want of practice was more than made up by natural ap- 
titude and experience acquired in previous years. The Hindi Drama Cup was won by 
V. R. Joshi of the second year B. Sc., and the English Drama went to Debi Dutt Pant 
of the VIth year. One gratifying feature was the inspiring presence throughout the 
gathering of Lady Jardine who is now on a short visit to India. 

Rati Nath Dey, I. O. S., an old boy of ours has been appointed Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector of Shahjahanpur. B. N. Lahiri, another old boy has been posted to 
Farrukhabad as Assistant Superintendent of Police. 

Our Debating Society has been active as usual in a quiet sort of wav. We have 
had hitherto two debates and two.lectures.. Our Secretary has wisely left it for other 
hostels to specialize in lectures. 

Vishnu Sahay who passed the I. C. 8. Henon has been awarded the 
Holland medal. 
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At the Inter-Hostel Hindi Debate Harish Chunder Seth of our hostel won the 
second best-speakers’ prize. 
In the Cross-Country runs L. S. Bisan and ;Narain Singh Powar of our hostel 
stood third and fifth respectively. 
—R. N. 


MUSLIM HOSTEL NOTES. 


he Muslim Hostel has suffered in numbers. We were about seventy-five last 
year. Now we have come down to fifty, Of course the ‘ attacched’ students do not count. 
The only attatchment that they have been seen to feel for the hostel is to come to the 
annual e_ections, and then disappear—in some cases to re-appear again at dinners. Our 
lectures and debates do not appeal to them very much eventhough they ere very cor- 
dially invited every time. We hope they will find it more useful or give us the pleasure 
of their company more oft2n in our games and our club than they have done up till now. 

Al the same, the loss in our numbers has scarcely affected our activities. Judg- 
ing at legst by the amount of noise that. we have succeeded in making in our indoor games 
tournament, we can easily infer to have possessed more “life” in us than we did last 
year. Acter the tournament of cards, carrom and ping-pcng we have our matches in 
tentiis and matches in cycle-polo. The latter game is our own invention. In it we 
play hockey on bicycles an1 observe the rules of polo. Nothing is indispensible in this 
_world—least of all horses for polo -playing—and in the unavoidable absence of these 
fellow-creatures we thought that cycle could do just as wel. The game is, exceedingly 
stimulating and becomes very interesting when cycle and cyclists begin to clash— and a 
few spokes and sometimes a few injuries on the legs are all that we have to pay for the 
_ stimulus. 

There is, again, our new magazine—English and Urdu, the first issue of which 
has been before the readers. We intend to publish it three times, in the session. The 
first number has unfortunately got less erticles from studenzs than there ought to be 
in a hostel magazine, but we hope this defect will be remedied in future numbers. Last 
time that we started a magazine, financial difficulties stood in our way and it had to be 
stopped. May the present venture be long-lived ! 

We have to confess that owing to various reasons onr Jfvushatra this year could 
not be as successful as in previous years. We know that it has failed to satisfy the 
expectations of those wao have been very kindly used to think of the Muslim Hostel 
people as specialists in the art of holding first class Mushairas. One reason was that the 
chief poets could not come and a Muskarra without them loses its real charm. The 
Vizianagram Hall was kindly lent by the Vice-chancellor for our purposes, but we hope 
we will ba able to hold our AZushairas in our own premises in futrre. . 

The activities of our Club were very brisk in the beginning. We have had some very 
good lectures from Sanjiva Rao and Ishwar Saran, Prof. Seshadri gave us a lecture on 
“ Words, Words, Words.” The debates, however, have been fewer in number, avd at present 
there seems to be a lull in our activities. We hope the Secretary will stir himself up and 
make the whole session as Lusy and inter2sting as it promised to be in the beginning. 
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Many years ago we started a little society in the hostel known as the ‘ Extempore 
Speaking:Society.’ Its meetings were held every Sunday and speakers were requested to 
speak after a five minutes’ pieparation. Unfortunately the society had to languish and 
die for want of sufficient =ncouragement. It has, however, been revived again this 
session and an energetic Seeratary hag held a sufficiently large number of meetings. It is 
the best training ground for the freshers’ who come to our hostel and aspire to be the future 
Ciceros and Demostheneses oZ our country to take real advantage of this society, as we 
hope they will do it. E 

The condition of our team, especially in hockey, is quite promising. It may. 
be mentioned that our hockey and cricket teams are as ugual going on tour again, but 
this year to a rather unusual though very interesting place, 7.e. Bombay. We hope 
they will make their mark in all the matches they play there. They will certainly meet 
the most formidable teams end it will be a great credit to them and to the hostel which 
they represent if they can make a fine show there and bring us some laurels of which 
we will be rightly proud. in the University elections the Secretary, H. A. Ansari, has 
been elected from our hostel. In the University sports we are proud of our fellow- 
boarder Mohammad Waliullah. He has come first in the 3 mils and one mile races, and 
has secured the first place in the Cross-Country run of the University. Our congratu- 


lations. 
—M. H. 


AYASTHA PATHSHALA NOTES. 


Since we wrote last events of importance have taken place in our institution as in 
our city itself. Of these preeminently the greatest was the Kayastha Pathshala Jubilee 
which was celebrated on tae 9th, 10th and Ilth November. Our College supplied 
a significant number-to the workers. The major portion of the management of 
the drama was in the hands of Messrs. Jagdish Kishore and Asharfi Lal, members of our 

_institution, while the farce was almost entirely manned by us. The first function of the 
Jubilee—the concert—was Leld in our building on the evening of the 9th. Having thus 
had our Social Function week a fortnight before the Convocation, -it was considered 
undesirable to hold another Social gathering during that week when Allahabad wears an 
almost paradisiac appearances. Nevertheless, the drama epidemic spread to our College too, 
and some of our friends dic desire to stage another drama, and the controversy gave rise 
to a little unpleasantness. We learn, however, to our consolation that this was not peculiar 
to our College, and that other hostels had also similar experience. 

The Inter-Hostel Football Tournament is over. We were sanguine about winning 
the shield, but we yielded the palm to our sister institution, the O. & ©. Hostel. In our 
match with them, which wes the decisive one in the Tournament, we had first scored a 
goal, but within ten minutes of the ‘Over’ the Sahi brothers, “the towers of strength’ 
rallied and scored two. Weare thas, the ‘ runners-up? - We hed in combinaticn with the 
‘parent institution put up a strong tzam in the Benode Bihari Football Tournament, and 
had got up to the semi-finals; but we were unfortunately scratched as our players who 
had to take part in.the Cross-Country run did not turnup. We are represented on the 
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University Firs: Net by G. N. Tiwari and S. S. Mathur. Ofthe three men whom we 
sent up for the Second Net competition, one, Madan Mohan was successful. Our con- 
gratulation3to him. We are running two tennis couris. For the keen interest he is 
taking in the management of the game we thank our captain, Manohar Lal. Hockey 
practice has also bezgrn, and as there was a general demand for it, hockey sticks are 
also supplied tc the players. 

| We must thank sur editor Vishwanath Prasad who has after all succeeded in 
issuing the firs’ number of the magazine. We felt that we were not fully equipped for 
having a printel one; so we decided to have it in manuscript form and thus devote this 
year to training ourselves and concentrating energy for the next year. We have so far 
had three detates and it is gratifying to note that a large number of our friends are 
realizing the importance of that useful function. z 

We are very sorry to reccrd the most unexpected departure of our warden and 
English tutor Mr. Madan Gopal who has joined the C, P. Educational Service in the 
Robertson College, Jubbulpore'as Asst. Professor of English. Although he was with us for 
just a little mor: than three months his great ability, varied knowledge and above all his 
genial and forbearing nature that shunned all ostentation and conventional decorum had 
won cur hearts. Onthe 25th Navember, the day of his departure, he was presented with 
a farewell address. 

We corcially welcome Messrs. S. C. Deb and B. G. Bhatnagar who have- succeeded 
him in his duties as Engi:s2 tutor and warden respectively. Mr, Bhatnagar has seriously 
taken up his dusies. Perhaps on his arrival he felt—which we rather foolishly did not— 
that the then existing rather “ unchartered freedom’ was tiring to us. He has effected far- 
reaching improvements in the hostel organization for which we express our gratitude to 
him. Mr. Deb nas admirably taken up the work of his predecessor to our satisfaction. 

As this zoes “o the press we learn that our sportsmen Messrs. M. R. Khare and 
Prakash Narayen are among the competitors that ara being sent up by the Allahabad 
Division for the Provincial Olympic Meet. Our: congratulations to them. 


LAW HOSTELS NOTES. 


Tam sorry I could not send my notes for the last issue of the Magazine, but I 
would request any Hostelezs that send notes to do so through the Hostel representative. 

It is a sizn of the Reform in the University and the management of the hostels 
that the warden Dr. J. O. Weir has been, from the very beginning of the session, taking 
a very keen interest in the affairs of their inmates and of the students of the Department. 
Very often the whirl o? his motor calls the students out of their study to show their love 
and respect to tke saintly fgure, and to inform him of their wants. Even the most or- 
dinary routine-work—suck as the allotting of rooms to the students in the hostels, 
election of mem 2ers ior different committees are settled personally by him. 

As compared with last year, there isa colossal changs in every nook and corner. 
There has been so great a: demand for seats that even the sick-rooms have not been 
left vacant, and a visitor at night ean see no gap in the light of the hostel. 
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Although the Tennis courts are not so fully occupied, as they were last year 
other activities have diverted the aztention of the inmates, such as the game of Hockey, 
the physical exercises in the Ažara, and the Drill in the University Training Corps, the 
last having played a conspicuous partaet the time of the recent Viceregal visit to the 
University. g 

The Reading Room is not void of the papers. The students are so anxious for 
daily news that leaves of the papers are separated by cutting so that all the readers 
may get achance. Weekly lectures are also delivered on first aid by a doctor who is 
very regular. l 

The examination fəver has not yet reached its maximum, perhaps owing to prepa- 
rations for the Law Hostel Social gathering during the Convocation week and the Annual 
University sports ; it may also be due to the Dengue fever which has found its way into 
some of the rooms, despite the efforts of the students to keep it at a distance. 

' here have been various other changes. B. K. Kaul has been eleleted President 
of the University Union ; Jagannath Pandey has been elected as Final Law Class represen- 
tative for the newly constituted Students’ Committee ; and Vinoda Chandra Sharma as 
Vice-President of the University Historical Society. 

As regards the Law Department, we are sorry to lose Dr. Walliullah who has now 
joined the High Court, where he is winning fresh laurels. But Dr. J. ©. Weir and 
Mr. 8. C. Chaudhury have been making up the deficiency created by this gap. However 
we hope to get a new Reader very’soon. Inspite of the activities of the sister 
Universities at Lucknow, Benares and Aligarh the number of students has gone up as 
compared with last year’s ; and the future is full of hope. 

Ram KRISHNA SINGH TOSHNIWAL. 


SCIENCE COLLOQUIUM. 


In a joint meeting of the various departments of Science held at the chemical lec- 
ture theatre in November, with Dr. N. R. Dhar, in the chair, it was resolved to 
start forthwith a “ Science Colloquium” in the University of Allahabad. The objects of the 
Colloquium were explained by Dr. M. N. Saha tothe audience ina short lecture. Dr. Saha 
dwelt at some length on the neccessity of interchange of views amongst the 
members of the staff, and the senior students regarding “ recent investigation in 
science.” He remarked that at the present time, every science was developing so 
rapidly that it was not possible for any man, however gifted he might be, to keep in 
touch with all the works appearing even in his own subject. The Colloquium was to 
be a co-operative organization in which all the members of the staff and gradually 
advanced students would be asked to take part. Some member would open the discussion 
on some recent investigation to be chosen by the lecturer in consulation with the 
Secretary. He would read all the recent works on the subject, and deliver a lecture, 
illustrated with lantern slides, and at the end of the lecture, will be expected to answer” 
the questions which may be putto him. In this way, the subject would be discussed 
from different points of view, and any difficulty which might arise would be cleared up 
in the discussion. Dr. M. N. Saha explained that many epoch making discoveries: in 
11 ~- 
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recent times viz., Laue’s discovery of diffraction of X-rays, Bragg’s discovery of 
reflection of K-rays by crystals arose out of discussions in the Colloquium. He 
further added that the Colloquium has now received a permanent place in all British and 
Foreign Universities. 

Dr. M. N. Saha was elected Secretary, and Mr. K.O. Sen, Assistant Secretary of 
the Colloquium. The programme was thus arranged for the sessicn :—Discovery of the 
new element, Hafnium——Dr. N. R. Dhar. Measurement of diameters of stars—Mr. N. K. 
Sur. Charge on Colloid particles—Mr. K, ©. Sen. On Thermal Ionisaticn of Gases— 
Mr. R. N. Ghosh. On Coagulation of Colloids—Mr. S. Ghosh. ©. T. R. .Wilson’s 
experiments on the Fhctographing of X-ray tracks—Mr. S. R. Bhargava. On Photo- 
chemical synthesis—Mr. R. P. Sanyal. On the theory of strong electrolytes—-Dr. M. N. Saha. 
On ths theory cf Ionistion in Solution—Mr. K. C. Sen. Recent works on Isotopes—Mr. 
G. B. Deodhar. Infinence of temperature on chemical reactions—Dr. N. R. Dhar. 
Rutherford’s work on the breaking of Atoms—Mr. B. C. Das. Water—its impurities, 
chemical and bactericlogical—Dr. A. P. Sirzar. Recent work on Thermionics—Mr, K. 
Majumdar. Ircn Industry in India—Mrz. S. C. Deb. 

The first three lectures have been already delivered, short reports will be 
published in the next issue. 


JAIN HOSTEL NOTES. 


=- Owing to our Hall being under construction upzill recentlyjour literary activities 
this year could find their scope only as late as in the month of September, when we 
had a series of enlightening lectures from Mr. Hira Lal Jain, M. A., LL. B., on “Jain 
Religion and Philosophy.” 

These lectures were all greatly appreciated as being very beneficial to the Jain 
students. 

The next lecture came off on Tuesday, the 2nd of October, and was held 
in the Physics Theatre. Prof. A. C. Banerji, M. A., spoke on the “ Wonderful past of 
the Starry-land ” and Dr. Meghnaa Saha, presided. The lestare was illustrated by slides, 
was well attended and was full of useful information. 

At the 8th meeting held on Saturday, the 17ta November, in the Physics 
Theatre we heard Dr. Meghnad Saha’s first lecture at Allahabad on “ Earthquakes.” 
Dr. N. R. Dhar, Dean cf the Faculty of Science was in the chair. 

Our Hostel was again represented by Ugra Sen Jain and Trilok Chandra Jain in 
the Hindu Inter-Hostel debate this year and the former speaker could win the admiration 
of the audience by his impressive delivery and logical speech. 

Our arrangement of lectures uptill now is by no means satisfactory, but our 
inability to arrange a good number of lectures was due to some internal difficul- 
ties, the unpaved condition of the hell being one of them. Nevertheless, we 
directed our energies” in- another direction and have peen able to produce the 
Convocation number of our Magazine, as it is, in the Convocation week in the month 
of November. We will not say anything regarding it a3xit speaks fcr itself and the ~ 
“Leader” has already given its opinion about it in its own columns. We must 
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not, however,. omit to thank the students and the staff for their appreciation of 
this number. | 

Our hall although compete still requires electric fittings and some suitable 
furniture. 

It is hoped that the Hall and the Hostel will be fitted with electric instal- 
lation by the month of January when the necessary furniture will also be forth- 
coming. = l 

With these desirable improvements we hope to have quite a good number 
of lectures and debates in our own Lecture Hall. We are now inviting the Provin- 
cial Jain Maha Sabha inthe month of February when we also hope to perform 
our Chaityalay Celebrations and to bring out our Rath Yatra Procession which combined 
will afford us a very busy and enjoyable time. 

Our Hony. Warden Mr. Lakshmi Chandra Jain and the Managing Committee 
are to be warmly thanked for removing the long-felt needs of the Hostel and for 
bringing the structural design of the Hostel on a level with the other sister institutions 
and making the necessary changes. 

— T. ©. JAIN. 
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THE CITY BENIGHTED 
A Tale of Jhusi 


J NDHER Nagari, Chaupat Raja, 
Take ser bhaji, take ser khaja. 


There was one fixed price for everything 


In the City Benighted, where Fathead was king. 
k K OK iy z 
There was one fixed price, 

A pound for a pwee. 

Green-stuffs, grocery, sugar and spice, 
Kabobs and kedgery, curry and rice, 

Bones for the bawarch, gram for the syce, 
Mid-winter mangoes and midsummer te, 
Everything sold at a pound q pice. 

There came to the city a holy sage, 

Journeying past on a pilgrimage, 

A genuine sadhu, such as are no more in 

India to-day from the Khyber to Comorin, 

Or (taking the limits by longitude) such 

As you won’t come across from Calcutta to Cutch. 
His mind was a storehouse of mystical mantras 
Culled from Upanishads, Vedas and Tantras, 
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When xe sacrificed Hom. ' 

He would roll out each Om 

With a voice like the Pope's at St. Peter’s at Rome, . 
When its echoes reverberate all up the deme. 

His teaching was free from the leaven which taints 

` The doctrine of some:of our latter day saints; ` ` 
He did not let politics mingle ‘with morals _ 

The rancour of class and of communal quarrels, 

But, knowing true piety thrives best in quiet, he 
Didn’t think rioting furthered sobriety, 

Or that arson and murder were ‘saving society’, 

- And always impressed on the hearers who throriged to him. 
To render to Ceesar the things which belonged to him. 
X Oo sa % $ 

When che-holy man to the city came 

He sent his disciple to ask its name: 

A. lad, who was so-remarkably thin 

You could count his bones beneath his skin. 

At first he had been uncommonly keen . 

On the open air life and the change of scane 

That a pilgrimage might be expected\to mean, 

But had found that to follow a leader so sainted 

Was not quite the picnic his fancy had painted. 

For the saint, who believed in: the virtue of inking 
The lowliest fare with the loftiest thinking, `- 
Expected his luckless disciple to make 

Long marches on very short commons, and take `` 
His girths.up a hole wlien he sat down to dinner: ` 

No wonder, poor lad, he grew thinner and thinner. | 


X » x% 5 * . 3% x 


‘The lean disciple went on his quest 

Looking decidedly glum and depressed ; 7 
But he came back looking as pleased as Punch, 
And having a surreptitious munch, l 
As he-lounged along, at a snack of lunch. 

‘Let us stay here’, he said to the sage ; 

‘Tt is better than going on pilgrimage, a 
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This is a famous city we ’ve found: 

Everything sells at a pice a pound. 

Do stay ; it will suit us down to the ground’ 
‘There is one fixed price, 

A pound for a pice, 

For all that the taste or the smell can entice ;— 
Luscious musk-melons, a meal at a slice,— 
Papars from Hapur, tobacco from Jats, 
Laddu (a sweet thats uncommonly nice),— 
Phirni (a foretaste of Paradise ),— 
Hokey-pokey and cokernut-tce,— 
Everything sells at a pound a pice? 

¥ pg $ co xt 
The sage held up his hands in dismay,— 

‘Come away, come away! we can’t venture to stay 
In a place that is full of all sorts of dangers 
For all sorts of people, especially strangers. 
There is many: a country has had-good cause 
To curse all cranks and to loathe freak laws. 
This must be the place of which they sing, 
The City Benighted, where Fathead is king, 
And the price is fixed for everything’ 

% ¥ w % 

‘There ts one fixed price, 

. A pound for a pice ;— 

Meats for the belly or sacrifice,— 
Paraphernaha of virtue or vice,— 

Beads for rosaries, bones for dice,— 
Everything sells at a pound a pice, 
‘Come away, for to stay for a single day 

In this perilous place is to court disaster; 

So take to the road with your pastor and master 


As fast as you possibly can, if not faster’, 
% * x š 


ats 
kci 


But the youngster thought he knew best. Said he 
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‘If you won't stay yourself, then please let me, 
And givé me your blessing, Swami Ji? 

x * xk * + 

The holy man strode off in a huff ;— 

‘Tf you want; he said, ‘to stay and stuff, 

Then stay and be hanged.— That’s blessing encugh.’ 
-But he added, relenting, over his shoulder, 

- “Yow ll be sorry for this before you’re mueh older. 
Still, when high life here loses its zest for you, 

Call on the Swami, and he'll do his best fcr yow’ 
Not many months after the close of my last strople 
In the City. Benighted occurred a catastrophe ; 


(I have borrowed a rhyme here from rhyme’s unsurpassed trophy, 


The Ingoldsby Legends, myself being ill able 

To chime rapid changes on more than one syllable) — 
A wall ia the city, one rainy morning, 

Collapsed without the slightest warning, - 

And butied a goat, whose owner straight 

Ran to where Fathead sat in state 

Holding court at his palace gate, 

And there unfolded the tragic story 

Of how his goat had gone to glory. 

8 ia “K zE zE 
The king looked grave, ‘By the code of the city, . 
Which is modelled upon the Manusmriti, | 
(And people say, though I fear they flatter, 

The former is tivice as good as the latter,) 

This case’, said he, ‘is a hanging matter. 

So fetch me the neighbour who owned the wall, 
And hang me him up in the sight of all? 

x >o a x x 
Gaunt and gloomy against the sky 

At the palace gate stood a gallows high - 

Ready for any emergency ; | 

The king’s freak laws made hangings so frequent 
That empty it seldom for more than a weex went ; 


i 
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And the hangman was always ready at hand 
On the watch for a word or a wink of command. 
He nearly cut short this cause celébre 

By finishing off the unfortunate neighbour 
Before he could hear the evidence 

Or say a word in his own defence. 

But the prisoner managed to save his skin 
By getting a word in season in 

As the halter was slipping beneath his chin. 
‘Hear me a monient, your Majesty, 

This has been a terrible tragedy 

And no one laments it more than I; 

But if they say it was my neglect 

That caused the trouble, that’s not correct. 

It isn’t as though the wall’s collapse 

Was for want of repair, as you think perhaps ; 
It was only built the other day,— 

The mason’s bill is:still to pay: 

And a nice little bill it is, when the price 

Of pucka bricks is a pound a pice.’ 

şk zi $ * i $ 


‘ You have fixed the price 
At a pound for a pice :— ` | 
Things that are marvels of cunning device, 
Things that are made by trick in a trice, 
Things that you daily use once twice or thrice, 
Things in a life-time you never need twice, 
Rummage-sale rubbish and pearls of price, 
Curtains from Liberty s, glasses by Zetss, 
Every thing sells at a pound a pice? 
‘For the fall of the wall I am free from guilt. 
You should blame the bungler by whom it was built? 
‘That’, said Fathead, ‘puts quite a new face on 
The facts of the case. We will hang the mason.’ 


a f, 
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- The mason was brought, but as he came 
He said, ‘I am not in the least to blame. 

The cause of the wall’s collapsing so quick 
` Was not in the building and not in the brick, 
But the mortar was not sufficiently thick. 
My lime was clean and my bricks were sound — 
As they ought to be, at a pice a pound,— 
And my work was really remarkably good, . 
Though I say it myself. It should have stood 
For a hundred years. If its life was shorter 
The fault is the bhisti’s who mixed the mortar? 


y - y i : = i * r xe 


The king was convinced. As the mason ceased, he 
Gave the order to hang ‘the bhisti. 

* a x a "te 
The bhisti was brought, but he made his plea, 
‘Surely your Majesty can’t blame me. 

The mortar may have been rather thin, 

And I may have put too much water in, 

‘But Fm not responsible all the same, 

Your chief of police is the man who’s to blame. 
I was just at the job, I remember it well, 

When the Kotwal came galloping past pell-mell; 
I got such a start, I forgot to stop, . 
And the whole of the mussuck-full went in slop.’ 
X x ' KO” $ ; ” 
‘At last’, said Fathead, ‘ we have our man. 
Hang the Kotwal as high as you can? 

i i x og * 
The poor Kotwal made-no pretence 

_ Of saying a word in his own defence; 

He could only have pleaded that at the time 

He was doing his job and combating crime, 
And he knew too well the general clause 

Which governed all Fathead’s penal laws,— - 
‘When any, deed is punishable l 
By any law, if a constable 
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Or officer of police shall plead 

That being such, he did such deed 

In the discharge of his duty as such, 

His punishment shall be twice as much 

As that for such deed by such law provided’ 

“One hanging is more than enough ” he- decided ; 

So he said not a word as he mounted the platform 
And the hangman adjusted the hempen cravat for him. 
Z x X X * 


But the hangman fumbled and swore, the noose, 
However he fitted it, still worked loose. 

Under the left ear or under the right. 

It was just the same, it wouldn’t pull tight. 

At last he gave up the attempt in despair, . 
And said, ‘ Your Majesty, this ain’t fair. 
It’s for hanging flesh and blood that I’m paid: 
- Hanging shadows is not my trade. | 
Pd have liked to add the Kotwal to my bag, 
But his neck’s so scraggy, there’s nothing to scrag ; 
And, if there were, the drop wouldn’t ‘work 
Without some weight on to give it a jerk. 

x R a- N X * . * 
It was only too true, the poor Kotwal 
Was as thin and as light as a leaf in Fall 
- Which is whisked away by a sudden squall. 

-His duty kept him careering about, 

With never.a word of thanks to reward its 
He never had.leisure for growing stout, — 
And in point of fact, he couldn’t afford it. 
The poorest man he was in the city, | 

Since Fathead’s last finance committee 
Had cut the provision for his pay ~- ` 
Out of the estimates, to make way . 
_ For a scheme for. providing finishing classes 
In their family trade for the sons of Pasis. 

‘If hanging depends, ’ said Fathead, the king’ 
‘On avoirdupois, then go and bring 
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The fattest man you can find in the place, 
And hang him. This is a capital case,’ 

Off went the hangman in a hurry, 

And back he came in Jess than a ghare 
(The City Benighted was only a wee city,) 
Dragging a victim of wondrous obesity. 

‘This time your Majesty shan’t be baffled, ’ 
He said, as he hoisted, by push and by pull 


On to the boards of the groaning scaffold 


What had been once the lean disciple. 

# e E % * 
So strange was the change in a time so brief 
That the fact of it nearly transcends belief, — 
But it’s true as the rest of this truthful ditty 
That the lean disciple’ (more’s the pity) 


_ Was now the fattest man in the city. 


He had spent all his time since we saw him last 
In one large lingering long repast; . 


‘Laddu‘in slices and barfi in balls, 


Juicy. jalebis and what-you-may-calls 


- (Those glutinous globules of sugar and ghee 


That are always in front of the sweetmeat stalls) - 
Had swollen and bulged him to such a degree 


- That his own mother wouldn’t have known it was he. 
Too late he remembered with heartfelt mourning 


The holy man’s neglected warning. 


_ Rivers of oil ran down from his eyes 


And his bosom heaved with heavy ‘sighs 

From grief and unwonted exercise, 

As he just found breath to ejaculate “Ah me, 
Why didn’t I take the advice of the Swami!’ 
* # ¥ * * 
The instant his name was pronounced aloud 
The saint himself stepped out of the crowd, 

So silently had he arrived on the scene ` 
That nobody there could have guessed he had been 
Conveyed‘a thousand miles in a second ~ 
(As miles by mortal man are reckoned) 
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From a mountain cavern beyond Gangotri 

To rescue his misguided votary. 

He approached the. King with demeanour grave, 
And said, ‘ Your Majesty, may. I crave 
Permission to speak, ere he pass death’s veil, a 
Word to your prisoner, late my chela ?’ . 
Leave being granted, he mounted straight . . 
Where his disciple awaited his:fate, 


And, drawing near, for his private ear.. ~. 


Uttered these words.of rebuke and cheer, .. : 
‘You have had your will and I wish you joy of it; 
A jolly fine mess you have made, my boy, of it. 
You're in the soup now, there isn’t a doubt of it ; 

Stil, trust to the Swami and he'll get you ‘out of it. 
Attend and perpend : as a means to my end, 


_ To bamboozle this nincompoop, you must pretend 


To refuse me a favour I ask as a friend. 
My request will be pressed with the greatest persistence 
And you'll make as stubborn a show of resistance 
(What we say doesn’t matter, the King’s at a distance.) 
x * x . oe 


Tmagine a stranger’ stage, if you can, 

For the strange dumb-crambo that now began : 
But it all worked out according to.plan. 

For Fathead, seeing their argument, . p 
Promptly demanded what it meant, -` - E 
And had this answer from the sage, : 


“Your Majesty sees in me a mage- 


Of astonishing skill in judicial astrology. 
And by the might of my mystic knowledge I 
Have learnt that whoever shall have the chance 
On the end of the hangman’s rope to dance | 

At this particular place and-hour | 
Will be freed for ever from Karma’s power. 


_And rise through the skies to Vishnu’s heaven, ` 


Baikunth, the-highest of all the seven. 
So of course, as I knew-that this was the cage, 
I was asking my chela to yield me his place, 


- 10 
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But in vain I my knees and my hands and my tongue stir ; 
I have failed to persuade the recalcitrant yourgster. 

He has turned all his principles out of doors 

In this highly enlightened city of yours 

With its one fixed price, a pound for a pice ;— 

Chelas obedience and guru's advice, 

Lessons that should for a life-time suffice ; 

And thé best laid plans of men and of mice, 

Everything sels at one fixed price. 





e * Ok # % 
‘Clearly,’ said Fathead, ‘the first of men, fit | . 

Pays to be hanged, who should get the benefit | a 
Is the King whose bidding the gallows. obey ; ; " 24 4 
So let me be hanged without delay, : 


- And go to heaven the handiest way ”” 


* ko e + - 4 


The ministers found the King’s move sound : 

Indeed it: suited them down to the ground. 

And all the populace cheered and said ‘ It 

’s a resolution that does him credit? 

Nobody took the pains to exhibit — 

The least concern as he went to the gibbet, 

But they craned their necks and enjoyed the treat as | P 

The drop administered his quietus, e 

And all thanked heaven for a happy release, — AL 

Particularly the chief of police. 

And the executioner did his part — . 

Singing a stave in the joy of his heart— ` 

‘A pound for a pice, a pound for a pice: 

Ropes to unravel and ropes to splice,— 

Ropes that. will haul you to Hetl in a trice,— 

Ropes that will hoist you to Paradise,— 

Everything sells at a pound for a pice, - a 
| - a =A. GS. 
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INDIAN EDUCATION IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY A. D. * 
(From the account of Hiuen Tsang). 


NDIA has been able to recover from a foreign source more of her lost history than 
from any of her indigenous sources. The account of India left by the Chinese pilgrim, 
Hiuen Tsang, one of the holiest and most truthful cf men, reads like a Gazetteer ‘in the 
range of its information and the wealth of its details. But this valuable source of early 
Indian History has not been as fully tapped for the cultural, as for the politizal, history. 
It is the purpose of this paper to bring together all the facts and observations recorded 
by Hiuen Tsang on one particular topic so as to present a picture of Indian education, 
learning and culture in the first half of the seventh century, A. D, the age of the great 
emperor, Harshavardhana of Kanauj, following the spacious times of the Imperial 
Guptas during which Hindu civilisation could probably be seen at its best. The. abiding 
greatness of that civilisation was achieved in the domain of thought and it would be 
interesting to know what a foreigner has to say and report on the most important 
element of our national achievements and possessions. What adds to the value of the 
evidence of Hiuen Tsang is that it is not merely that of a foreigner, but of a foreigner 
who writes generally from his personal observation and experience, and not from any 
hearsay or second hand sources. l 

Hiuen Tsang travelled for sixteen years (629-645 A. D.)throagh Central Asia 
and India ‘excluding Southern India and Ceylon of which, however, he gives a hearsay 
account). The object of his foreign travel was “to visit the Holy Land of his religion, 
to see its far-famed shrines, and all -visible evidences of the Buddha’s ministrations, to 
procure the sacred books of his religion in their original and to learn the true 
meaning of their doctrines from the orthodox pandits in India” (I. 10 of the edition. 
of Watters referred to throughout). The traveller brought with him to his. own native 
land of China no less than 657 sacred books of Buddhism, “images of the Buddha and 
his saints in gold and silver, and crystal, and sandalwood ” together with “many curious 
pictures and above all 150 relics, true relics of the Buddha” which had to be“ borne on . 
twenty horses ” fp. 12). 

The Chinese regard. for India and her culture expresses itself -in the Chinese 
designation Yex-¢u given to the country. According to Hiuen Tsang, the term means ‘the 
moon’ and is applied to India because, like the moon, India is the only country which, 
through a regular succession of great sages, illumined the spiritual darkness in which 
humanity was merged at the setting of the sun of the Buddha (p. 138). It was the 
intense yearning after Indian wisdom that fortified the heart of Hiuen Tsang against. the 
dangers and difficulties of his extensive travel which were even greater in his case than 
in that of his predecessor, Fa-Hien. “He had been where no other had been, he had 
seen and heard whom no other had ever seen and heard. Alone he had crossed trackless 
wastes tenanted only by fierce ghost demons. Bravely he had climbed fabled mountains, 
high beyond conjecture, rugged and barren, ever.chilled by icy wind, and cold with 
eternal snow” (p. 12), The difficulties due to man were ngt less. An imperial edict 
forbade foreign travel, The expected companions of his travel gave up the project. Once 


* Based on a chapter of the writer’s forthcoming work on Ancient Indian Education. 
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a chief, for’ his truthfulness, revoked the order for his arrest! Once he had to go without 
a drop of water for four nights and five days! At another time a -royal host 
became too fond to part with him till he had to resort to the hunger strike as a 
means of-release ! Within India, while Fa-Hien travelled ia perfect safety, Hiuen Tsang 
was once robbed of everything but his life and on another >ccasion, while sailing down 


_ the Ganges from Kanauj with eighty country-folk he was seized by a party of pirates as | 


the most suitable human sacrifice-for their deity till a storm arose to remind them of the 
wrath of Heaven, and they set free the pilgrim and became his disciples! Even on his 
return journey Hiuen Tsang had to be conducted to the frontier by a mpane escort 
under a chief named Udhita (p. 297). 

‘The facts and conditions of Indian education and culture had considerably changed 
since Fa-Hien’s time: Hiuen Tsang testifies to the àscendency of Brahmanism as a result 
of the impetus given to it by the official support of the Gupza Emperors.. He also noticed 
the growth and extension of the Mahayana School of Buddhism, though the Hinayana 
school still remained numerically superior. /^hus at every centre of Buddhism which 
the traveller chose to visit, he observed not merely the Mahayana and Hinaydna monks 
living in some cases in the same monasteries, but also numerous votaries of Deva toiipien 
and Brahmanical sects and devotees “living pell-mell ”. 

Inspite of his chief interest being in Buddhist life and. thought, Hiuen Tsang has 
recorded certain observations on Brahmanical education and culture which are all the 
more valuable on that score. Hiuen Tsang speaks on them from his personal experience 


and first hand.study,, uninfluenced by any.-prejudice in their favour. We. propose to 


deal with his notices of Brahmanical education first. 

The ascendancy of Brahmanism in his time is demcnstrated by the fact that the 
. general name for India was ‘country of the Brahmans.’ Sars the Teacher : “ Among the 
various castes and clans of the country the Brahmans were pur3st and in most esteem. 


So from their excellent reputation the name ‘Brahmana-couatry’ had come to be a popular: 


one for India” (p. 140). The predominance of Brahmanism is further evident from the 
fact that Sanskrit became at that time the language of the ccltured classes in which even 
all the most famous Buddhist teachers wrote. Hiuen Tsang vegards the spoken and 
written language of * " Mid-India ” ag at once the parent of:and standard for all the dialects 
of “North-India”: “Thè people of Mid-India are pre-eminently explicit and correct 
in speech, their expressions being harmonious and elegant, like those of the Devas, and 
their intonation clear and distinct, serving as a rule and pattern for others. The people 
of the neighbouring territories and foreign countries, repeating errors until these became 


the norm, and emulous for regularities, have lost the pure style” (p. 153). The vitality - 


of Brahmanism was further manifested in the growth of numerous ascetic orders or sects, 
each distinguished by its own special garb: “Some wear peacocks’ tails; some adorn 
themselves with a necklace of skulls ; some are quite- naked : some cover the body with 
grass or boards ; some pull out their hair and clip their moustaches ; some mat their 
- gide-hair and make a top-knot coil. Their clothing is not fixed and the colour varies i 
` (p. 148). Elsewhere Hiuep Tsang describes some of them as, “ professed sectarians, 
Digambaras, and Pamsupatas, and those who wear wreaths cf sktlis as head ornaments,” 


(p. 123). In another place (vol. ii., p. 47) he records: “Some of these cut off their hair, 
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others made ‘it imito a top-knot; some went about naked ane some smeared themselves 
with ashes.” £12 

As regards r atawai the T Da to “ eain the four Veda 
treatises,” viz. the Ayurveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda and the Atharvaveda. 
Hiuen Tsang’s account of the contents of these works shows that he had very little direct. 
Sno ledee of them. His omission to mention the Rigveda is probably due to the fact 
that he “ had in view those Vedic works which were then in writing and known to or 
owned by the brethren in North India. Some of these Buddhists were converted 
Brahmins, and it was perhaps by some of them, as has been suggested, that the Vedas 
were reduced to writing” (Watters note, p. 160). 

Instruction was imparted orally and characterised by much earnestness and pains- 
taking labour on the part of the teacher. The pedagogie method followed was that of 
trying to quicken and rouse the latent powers of thinking in the student and lead him 
on to conclusions. The methods of teaching are thus described. “These teachers explain 
the general meaning and teach them the minutie ; they rouse them to activity and 
skilfully win them to progress ; they instruct the inert and sharpen the dull. When 
disciples, intelligent and acute, are addicted to idle shirking, the teachers uoeeeny per-- 
severe repeating instruction until their training is finished.” ; 

- The period of studentship was fairly long: It was ended when the pupil | Was 
thirty years old when “ their minds being settled and their education finished, they go into 
office.” Hiuen Tsang alludes to the practice referred to in the earlier Smritis of the retiring 
students paying the preceptor his fees for educating them. “ The first rhing they do then 
is to reward the kindness of their teachers.” — - | ; . 

But: the race of Naisthiak Brahmacharis who chose to consecrate themselves to 
lifelong studentship ‘and celibacy in quest of learning and truth was not extinct in India 
in Hiuen Tsang’s time. The description given of these noble bands of ssekers after 
truth by the Chinese traveller is well worth quoting: “ There are men who, far seen in 
antique lore and fond of the refinements of learning are content in seclusion, leading lives 


_ of continence. These come and go (lit. sink and float) outside of the world, and promenade 


through life away from human affairs. Though they are not moved by honour or 
reproach, their fame is far spread. The rulers’ treating them with ceremony and 
respect cannot make them come to court. Now as the state holds men of learning 
and genius in esteem, and the people respect those who have high intelligence the 
honours and praises of such men are conspicuously abundant, and the attentions, 
private and official, paid to them are very considerable.. Hence men can force them- 
selves to a thorough acquisition of knowledge. Forgetting fatigue they expatiate on the 
arts and sciences ; seekmg for wisdom while relying on perfect virtue, they count 
not 1000 Z% a long journey. Though their family be in affluent circumstances, such 
men make up their minds to be like vagrants, and get their food by begging as they go 
about. With them there is honour in knowing PN (in having wisdom), and there is 
no disgrace in being destitute.” ; 

. Here is one of the best presentations of the essentials of that system of culture 
PN is the unique achievement of the Hindu genius. Brahmanical education, indeed, 
stands justified by its results. The highest aim of aschool of learning is to preduce in ‘its 
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alumni an absorbing love of learning for its own sake. The ancient Hindu schools- of learn-- 


ing poured out streams of scholars in whom the love of learning zrew to be the overmaster- 
ing passion subduing all other passions of the human heart and compelling the consecration 


of their entire life to its satisfaction. The pedagogic methods pursued in these schools were ` 


not of the mechanical, soul-less and oppressive character which zrush out'the very taste for 
learning in the students when they leave them, as is so often ths case with most modern 
schools. - They were living and natural methods that, under the congenial conditions 
of education they created, helped the seeds of thought in the tender minds committed 
to it to germinate and fructify, to generate in the young learners a spirit of enquiry, of 


the quest after truth which is the highest gift a teacher can bestow upon them. Thus it 


was that knowledge or truth could claim so many votaries in ancient India as was noticed 
by the foreign traveller. A special value attaches to his statements because, as has been 
‘already pointed out, they come from. a foreigner free fromany pro-Indian bias and 
also from an eye-witness who speaks from his personal observation and experiences 


and not from the evidence of antiquated records or idealising texts of religion. The ` 


second feature noticed by Hiuen Tsang in Brahmanical cultuze-system is the. universal 
honour paid to learning, by the kings and public at large. Ths hcnour was paid because. 
it was not sought. This means that the learned men combined intellectual superiority 


with moral. In their sincere and earnest quest of learning they renounced .everything - 
that might interfere with it, not merely goods and chattels, but even the tender ties of. 


domestic love. They sought pleasure in learning alone and Š honour in only knowiùg 
truth.” With their life thus simplified and their wants reducsd, they preferred poverty 


‘to affluence and beggary’ to an assured maintenance, as least disturbing to their quest © 
of the Ideal. Thirdly, as observed by- Hiuen Tsang, these Votaries of Learning . 


“left the world to give the Law unto the world.” They leit society only to quality 
themselves for serving it the better as teachers and preache-s, lecturing and travelling 


through -the country without knowing: any fatigue, and thus aiding in the spread of | | 


learning and public instruction. A system that can ensure a permanent supply of. 


qualified men giving themselves up to the service of tke country by a life of 
complete self-denial, of continence and celibacy, of poverty. beggary and wandering 
homelessness, can stand comparison with any other system in the world. | 

We shall now deal with the conditions and circumstances of Buddhist education 


as observed by our traveller. Many. were: the centres of that education and the 


monks availing themselves of it. In the time of Hiuen Tsang Buddhist thought was 


represented by a good number of schools, each of which Caimed and counted many . 


monasteries specialising in the study of its doctrines and practices. We shall now 
‘ refer to these institutions * in the order in which they are mentioned by our 
traveller. | 

In the country of Gaz he noticed more than 10 monasteries, with 300 monks of me 
Sarvastivadin School (p. 114). 
In Bamian “ were some tens of Buddhist mont ies with several mee ‘of 


- 


to be in actual working order and not in ruins. 


r 


brethren ” of the Lokottayavadin School ‘p. 116). l a 


* In the notice of these institutions we shall include only such as were noticed by. our traveller 


- 
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In Kapisa “were above 1000 monasteries with more than 6,000. brethren who were 
chiefly Mahayanists” “p. 123). Here was the Chinese hostage’s monastery where our 
pilgrim was lodged and entertained during the rainy ‘season of A..D. 630. It had then 
300 brethren, all Hinayaniats. ‘The Kapisa monastery, along with two other monasteries 
in Gandhara and Chinabhukti in the Eastern Punjab, was built by Kaniska for the residence 
of hostages sur rendered to him by a tributary state of the Chinese empire, A pitin the 
monastery contained buried treasure given toit by the hostages whose representations 


.in painting adorned: its walls. Religious services on their behalf were also annually 


offered at the beginning and end of the r2in-season retreat by the grateful monastery. 
The monastery hed some caves at a distance where the monks practised Samadhi. Part 
of the buried treasure was unearthed by Hiuen-Tsang for the purpose of some urgent 
repairs to the building (p. 125). There was another monastery in 1 the neighbourhood 
built by a statesman named Rahula (p. 126). 

In the country of Lampa (Laghman) there were above i Buddhist monaone 
with only a few brethren mostly Mahayanists, the non-Buddhists being very numerous 
(p. 181). This ues is known for at least one distinguished Buddhist scholar, a Brah- 
man, who visited China and translated in 700 A. D. from Sanskrit into Chinese a work 
of magical invocations (p. 182). . 

. Nagara-Kot had many Buddhist establishments but ae: brethren in them 


In Gandhara, once a flourshing seat of Buddhism, ‘ “the majority adhered to other 
systems of religion” (p. 199). “There were above 1000 Buddhist monasteries in the 
country, but they were utterly dilapidated and untenanted ” (p. 202). These monasteries 
produced some of the greatest Buddhist scholars, such as “ Narayana-Deva (unidentified), 
Asanga, Vasubandhu, Dharmatrata, Manoratha (unidentified) and Parsva ‘(ib). The 
capital of the country was Purusa-Pura famous for the great Vihara built by Kaniska 
where there were still “ a few brethren—all Hinayanists” (p. 208). Prior to Nalanda it 
was perhaps the most celebrated Buddhist College of Ancient India.. “ From the time 
it was built it had yielded occasionally extra-ordinary men, and the Arhats and Shastra- 
makers by -their pure conduct and perfect virtue were still an active influence.” (ib). 
Here lived Parsva, with his chamber still marked off, who converted the celebrated 
Brahman teacher of Mid-India named Asvaghosa. Here was also marked out the chamber 
where Vasubandhu composed the Aésidharma-Kosa-Sastra, as well as that where Vasu- 
bandhu’s teacher Manoratha composéd his Vibsasa-lun (p. 21). 

From the Kaniska monastery the pilgrim came to the city of Pushkaravati (modern 
Hastangar) where lived many Buddhist sages from Mid-India. It was here that Vasumitra 


~ composed his Adhkidharma-prakarana-pada-sastra (p. 914). Close by was an old monastery 


where there were still afew Hinayana marks. “In it Dharmatrata composed his Zsa- 
abhidharma-lun (unidentified).” Í 

The city cf Palusha had a monastery with above 50 Hinayana brethren, where 
“the Master of Shastras, Isvara, composed Abhidharma-ming-cheng-lun” (not traced, p. 217). 


PZA In the neighbourhood were two Mahayana monasteries (p. 218), with a brethren, 


K G 


Hiuen Tsang by the way visited the city of Salatura famous as “the birth piace 
of-the Risi Panini ” (pp. 221). ; 
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Udyana was orce a flourishing seat of Mahayana Buddhism with 1,400 monasteries 
inhabited by 18,000 brathren,; lining i two banks of its river, most of ‘which were now 
in ruins. The few monks that lived “there occupied themselves with silent meditation ; 
they were clever at reciting their books without penetrating into their deep meaning ; they 

lived strictly according to their rules and were specially expert in magical exorcisms.”’ 
Their course of studies included the five redactions of the Vinaya of the Hinayanists, 
-although they were themselves Mahayanists, wz,, Dharmagupta, Mahisasika, Kasyapiva, 
Sarvastivadin and Mahasanghika (p. 226). 

The next centr2 of Buddhist learning visited by Hiuen Tsang was Bolor where he 
found “some hundreds- of Buddhist monasteries and some thousands of brethren who 
were without definite loarning, and were very defective in their observance of the ruies 
of their order” (p. 240). 

From Bolor the pilgrim comes to Taksa-sila, where the numerous old monasteries 
were now in ruins and the brethren, all Mahayanists, were very few (24). At some 
distance from the city was “an old ruinous monastery occupied by a few brethren” 
where the great Santrantika Doctor of Buddhisni by name Kumaralabdha (recognised as 
one of the ‘four suns illuminating the world’ with Asvagh>sa, Deva and Nagarjuna ) once 
composed his expository treatises (p. 245). 

: Towards the ncrthern confines of Taksa-sila, near the great Manikyala Tope, was 
a monastery with above 100 Mahayana monks (p. 255) whieh was seen about the beginning 
of the fifth century A.D., to bea large establishment with about 5,000 brethren by 
another Chinese pilgrim monk (note of Watters., p. 256). There were also in- that locality 
two other monasteries of Mahayana school, cne with few and another with 200 “brethren 
(z). i 
` = Hiuen Tsang naxt visited Kashmir where Buddhism was very fonine: From 
the Zzfe we gather that he entered the country by its western approach, passing on the 
way, several Buddhist mnmonastries in which he performed worship and at one of which, 
the Huskara-Vihara, he spent a night. On his arrival he-was lodged for the first night 
in the J ayendra Monastery and was transferred next day to the palace where the king 
appointed some score cf brethren by the illustrious Bhadanta (or ? Yasa) to wait on him. 


He also had the Scriptares read and expounded by Hiuen Tsang and appointed. as his. 


dssistants 20 clerks to copy out Mss.,. besides five other men as his attendants. The 
pilgrim spent here two years, studying cértain Sutras and Shastras and visiting Buddhist 
sacred places. He gives 100 as the number of monasteries then existing and 5,000 as 
the number of the brethren living therein (pp. 258-261). Regarding the history of 
‘ Buddhism in Kashmir, Hiuen Tsang relates the legend of its introduction by the Arhat 
Madhyantika, the disciple of Ananda, and of the settlemen: of 500 Arhats from Pataliputra 
during the reign of Asoka in 500 monasteries built by that emperor (pp. 265-267). These 
Arhats founded the Sthavira school in Kashmir as distinguished from the Mahasanghika 
. school formed by the brethren from whom they separated (r. 269). Among the then existing 
monasteries of Kashmir Hiuen Tsang mentions one containing above’ 300° brethren with 

“a tope. built for a Tooth-relic of the Buddha,” another witha standing image of him, 
and another fine large old’monastery on a mountain, of which only a two storey building 
in one corner was inhabited by 30 Mahayana brethren, which was famous as the dwelling 
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‘place of the Sastra-master Sanghabhadra (p. 280). In the neighbourhood was another 


small monastery famous for its “ old boy,” the great Sastra-master, Skandhila (2). At 
a distance from the capital the pilgrim noticed two other monasteries, one called the 
Merchant’s-wood Monastery where wrote the Sastra-master Purna, and another, a 
Mahasanghika Monastery with above 100 inmates, where wrote: the Sastra-master 
Bodhila (p. 282). 

From Keshmir the pilgrim passed through Puasa and Rajaori with five monas- 
teries in ruins in the former and ten in the latter with few Brethren (p. 284). 

Next he came to'the Cheh-ka country between the Beas and the Indus where 
there were only 10 Buddhist monasteries. The Capital of the country was Sakala with 
a monastery containing above 100 Brethren, all Hinayanists, where Vasubandhn composed 
a work (p. 291). 

~ The next place visited is Chinabhukti with 10 monasteries, in one of which, 
named ‘ Pleasure-giving ’ monastery, was a monk named Vinitaprabha distinguished for 
his learning and piety, and the son of an Indian Prince, under whom Hiuen Tsang 
studied various Abhidharma treatises for a period of 14 months (p. 292). l 

The pilgrim next came to the famous Tamasavana Monastery, the Brethren 
from which were invited by Asoka to his council. Hiuen Tsang found the above 300 
Brethren of the Sarvastivadin school who were thorough students of the Hinayana 
(p. 294). The Monastery was also famous as having had as its pupil the Sastra- master 
Katyayaniputra (2d) who wrote here one of his works. _ 

Jalandhara had more than 50 monasteries with over 2,000 Brethren of both 
Mahayana and Hinayana schools (p. 296). In one of these monasteries, the Nagaradhana 
Vihara, Hiuen Tsang found the learned Brother, named Chandravarma, with whom he 
spent four months, studying an Abhidharma work, as related in the Zz% (p. 297). 

In Kuluto there were 20 monasteries with more than 1,000 Mahayana monks 
(p. 298). ! 

The next centre of Buddhism was Mathura with more than 20 monasteries and 
2,000 Brethren of both Vehicles (p. 301). The same number of monasteries is mentioned 
by Fa-hien 

At Sthanesvar Hiuen Tsang found 3 Buddhist monasteries with more than 700 
Hinayana monks (p: 314.) In the neighbourhood was the Govinda Monastery ` with high 
chambers in close succession and detached terraces’? where the Brethr en ‘led pure strict’ 
lives’ (p. 316). 

In Srughna “there were 5 Buddhist monasteries and above 1,000 Buddhist 
ecclesiastics, the majority of whom were Hinayanisis, a few adhering to” other schools. 
The Brethren were expert and lucid expounders of abstract doctrines and distinguished 
Brethren from cther lands came. to them to reason out their doubts” (p. 318). It is 
also stated that these five monasteries were built at the places where these Sastra-masters 
from other lands defeated in discussions the Tirthikas and Brahmans to commemorate 


their victories (p. 319). One of these learned Doctors of Buddhism was Jayagupta by 


name, as we learn from the Zie, with whom Hiuen Tsang stayed one winter and one and 
half of the following spring and, “ when he had heard all the Vibhaga of the Sautrantika 


school ” he continued his journey (p. 322). 
: 
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At Matipur “ there were above 10 Buddhist monasteries with above 800 brethren, 


mostly adherents of the Sarvastivadin school of the Hinayana (4.) In the neighbourhood : 
was a small monastery famous as the place. where ” ka  Bastr a-master Gunaprabha . 


composed above 100 treatiges (22). 


. At a distance from it was another monastery with Boe 200 brethren, all 
Hinayanists, where the Sastra-master Sanghabhadra, who was ‘a profound -scholar in 


the Vaibliasa Sastras of the Sarvastivadin school ended his life (p.325). He -was the 
i contemporary of Vasubandhu, the great Buddhist Doctor far famed as peerless in dialectics, 


the author of Abhidharma-Kosa-Sastra, to refute whose doctrines Sanghabhadra had 
left a treatise (74). From the Lf, we learn that Hiuen -Tsang remained for several 
months inthis district studying the work of Gunaprabha, named TZattvasandesa-Sastra 
and that he met here a ninety-years old disciple of his, Mitrasena by .name, who was a 
profound scholar in Buddist learning (p. 328.) 

At Brahmapura “there were 5 Buddhist monasteries with very few oe m 
(p. 329). 
At Govisana, a ae of Hinduism, “there were two monasteries with above 
100 Brethren, all Hinayanists ” (p. 331). 

At Ahichatra “there were above 10’ Buddhist monssteries R more Toe 1,000 

Brethren, students of the Sammatiya school of the Hinayana ” (rž). 

At Vilasana, a Hindu centre, “there were two Buddhist monasteries with 300 
Brethren, al] Mahayana students ” (p. 332). 

At Sanksya or Kapitha “ there were four Buddhist monasteries: with above 1,000 
Brethren all of the Sammatiya school” (p. 333). . Near the eapital was alarge monastery 
containing “ representations of Buddhist worthies in the-highest style of ornament ” (22) 


.and peopled by “ some hundr eds of Brethren of the. Samnitiya school with ae 


of lay dependants living outside it, i ' 

At Kanyakubja Hiuen Tsang noticed 100 monaszeries with more. than 1,000 
Brethren of both.the Vehicles (p.-340,) showing a great increase of Buddhism from the 
time of Fa-Hien who found here. only two monasteries. ~Kanyakubja was then under 


the rule of the great King Harsavardhana of the Vaisya caste with his head-quarters at 


Kanauj. He gave a great impetus to. Buddhism by prohib‘ting the use of animal food, 
erecting thousands of topes on the banks of the Ganges and Buddhist monasteries at 
the sacred places of the Buddhists. E Once a year he summoned all the Buddhist 
monks. together, and for 21 days supplied them with ihe regulation requisites. He 


furnished the chapels ‘and liberally. adorned the common halls of the monasteries.. 


He brought the Brethren together for examination and discussion, giving. rewards and 


_ punishments according to- merit and demerit. Those Brethren who kept the rules 
Of their Order and were thoroughly sound in theory and practice he ‘advanced to the 
‘Lion’s throne’ (that is, promoted to the highest place} and from these he received 

-religious instruction; those who, though perfect in the observance of the ceremonial 


code, were “not learned in the past he merely honoured with formal reverence ; 


those who neglected the ceremonial observances of the Order, and-whose immoral 
conduct was. notorious, were banished from his presence and from the country” 


(p. 344). 
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In Kanyakubja the pilgrim remained for three months in the Bhadravihara, 
studying the Vibhasa by Buddhadasa with the learned Buddhist monk, Viryasena, 
(p. 353). 

From Kanyakubja he went to Navadevakula with three monasteries containing 
500 Sarvastivadir. monks (p. 352). 

In the Ayodhya country “were above 100 monasteries ana more than 3,000 
Brethren” of both Vehicles. The pilgrim noticed. some old monasteries associated with 
the great Buddhist scholars, Vasubandhu, Srilabdha (the Sautrantika) and Asanga 
(p. 355). 

Then comes the Hayamukha country with 5 -monasteries and above 1,000 
Brethren” of the Sammatiya school and in the neighbourhood another with above 200 
Brethren which was once the abode of Buddhadasa (p. 359). 

Prayaga was a centre of Brahminism with only two Buddhist establishments and 
very few Brethren, all Hinayanists (p. 361). 

In Kosambi there were more than 10 monasteries, all in ruins, with only 
300 Hinayana Brethren (p. 366). In the neighbourhood were the old Ghositarama and 
sundry old buildings associated with Vasubandhu and Asanga who wrote there (p. 370). 

The country of Visoka had above 20 monasteries with 3,000 Sammatiya Bre- 
thren and another large monastery where wrote the famous Buddhist scholars Devasgar- 
man and Gopa, and where Dharmapala “held a discussion for seven days with 100 
Hinayana Sastra-masters and utterly defeated them ” (p. 374). 

In Srivasti Buddhism was in decline with hundreds of its old monasteries 
mostly in ruins, with but few Brethren, all Sammatiyas, inhabiting them (p. 377), 
where Fa-Hien kad noticed 98 (in some texts 18) monasteries, but one, peopled (p. 380). 


ék 


` Hiuen Tsang finds the Jetavana Vihara in desolate ruin (p. 382). 


We may notice in this connection ‘the past history of the Jetavana Vihara and 
University as recovered from the Chinese texts by Watters (p. 386): “The original 
Jetavana monastery, which was probably neither very large nor substantial and was 
not well protected, was destroyed by fire in the Buddha’s life-time. After the death 
of Sudatta the place was neglected as there was no one to look after the grounds and 
buildings. A new Vihara was afterwards built on a greater scale, but this also was 
burnt to the ground. At onetime, we read, the place was utterly abandoned by the 
Buddhist Brethren and was used as the king’s stables, but the buildings were again 
rebuilt and reoccupied by Buddhist monks. In its palmy days, before its final desg- 
truction and abandonment, the Jetavdna monastery must have been a very large and 
magnificent- establishment” with the extent of its Park given. as 130 square acres and 
with 120 buildings of various kinds. “Theré were chapels for preaching and halls 
for meditation, messrooms and chambers for the monks, bath houses, a hospital, libraries 
and redding-rooms, with pleasant shady tanks and a great wall encompassing all. The 
libraries were richly furnished not only with orthodox literature, butalso with Vedie 
and other Non-Suddhistic works, and with treatises on the arts and sciences taught in 
India at the time.” l 

In the Kapilavastu country were remains of above 1 000 monasteries and only one 
existing monastery with above 30 Sammatiya monks in it (vol. ii p. 1). 
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In Ramagiama “was the Sramanera monastery šo called because its temporal 
affairs bi always managed by a Sramanera or unordained Brother.” In Fa-Hien’s time.. 


it was “a recent institution’; Hiuen Tsang found in it only a small number of Bréthren 


-who ‘were very civil and hospitable ” (p. 21). 

' .In the Varanasi country where the people were known for their devotion to learn- 
ing and were mainly followers of “the other systems ” there “ were above thirty 
Buddhist monasteries with more than.3,000 Sammatiya Brethren ” (p. 47). 

At Sarnath was ‘still existing the famous Deer-Park Monastery dating from the 
‘time of the Buddha. Tt wag in eight divisions, all enclosed within one wall ; the tiers of 
baleénies and the rows of halls were exremely artistic ; there were 1,500 Buddhist Bre- 
thren,” all of the Sammatiya school (p. 48). i 


pa 


. Inthe district of Ghazipur “were above 10 monasteries with nearly 1;000 Brethren ” of ` 


_ the Little Vehicle (p. 59). Near the capital was the Abiddha Karna Sangharama “built for the 


use of Buddhist pilgrims from Jokhara ” (p. 60)and a few Mahayana monasteries in ruins: 

In the Vaisali country there were ‘some hundreds of Buddhist establishments all 
of which, except three or four, were in ruins ‘and deserted. In the neighbourhood of the 
capital was a monastery with few monks of the Sammatiya school (p. 63). “ It must have 
been distressing for our pilgrim to go over the waste jungle-covered ruins ofa district 


which he had known from the Buddhist scriptures to have been once very flourishing ” 


(p. 77): He comes to the Svetapura Monastery: in the neighbourhood “ having sunny 


és 


-terraces and bright-coloured Halls ‘of two storeys ” where the. Brethren “ were strict in’ 


their lives ” and Mahayanists (p. 79). -The Life tells us that here. ‘the pilgrim obtained a 
copy of the Mahayana treatise, Bodhisattvapitaka (p. 80). - 

In the Vriji country the pilgrim saw monasteries above 10 in naaber with (aad 
than 1,000 Brethren, followers of both Vehicles (p. 81). In the. neighbourhood was an- 
other monastery with “a few Brethren good and learned.” ` ' o 


The pilgrim next visited the Nepal Conai where Je found monasteries counting 


“above 2,000 Buddhist ecclesiastics” (p. 83). 

` In the country of Magadha he found “ above`50 E and more thari 10,000 * 
- ecclesiastics” of the Mahayana school (p. 86). He refers to the old monastery of Kukku- 
tarama, now in ruins, where the Buddhists once lived along. with the Tirthikas, calling 


meetings by song-beating. Once at a public discussion appointed by the king, the Buddhists 


were defeated by the Tirthikas and had borne their humiliation for 12 years until the 
` great Buddhist scholar, Deva, a disciple of Nagarjuna in South India, obtained his master’s 
permission to go to Pataliputra city and meet the Tirthikas in een who were utterly 
| defeated i in a twelve days’ discourse by him (p. 100). 

Between 40 and 50 miles in a south-west direction from tbe. Kukkutarama, and 
about 20 miles to the West of Nalanda was the large and famous establishment of the 
Ti-lo-shi-ka monastery, originally “erected by the last descendant’ of King Bimbisara, ” 
_ having “four courts with three storeyed halls, lofty terraces and a succession of open 
passages. It wags the rendezvous of eminent scholars who flocked to it from ‘all regions.” 
Hiuen Tsang found in it above’ 1,000 Brethren, all Mahayanists (p. .105). From the 
Life we learn that at the tinie of our“ pilgrim’s visit ‘there lived in the peared the 
learned Buddhist Doctor by namé Prajnabhadra (p. 106), oe 
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Another famous monastery in.the neighbourhood was one on the slope of a 
mountain with its high bases backed by the ridge and chambers hewn out of the cliff, 
which “ was built in honour of Gunamati Bodhisattva who here vanquished in discussion 
the great Sankhya Doctor Madhava” (p. 108). This Gunamati associated with Sthira- 
mati and distinguished with him at Nalanda for the elegance of composition was from 
Valabhi in South India (p. 109). - 

Not far from the Gunamati Monastery, on his way foci E to Gaya, 
was another famous monastery built by the Shastra-master Silabhadra originally a scion 
of the Brahmanical royal family of Samatata, who travelling through India in search of 
the wise came tc Nalanda and received instruction under Dharmapala of whose disciples 
he became the most eminent. A Brahman of South India having come to Magadha to 


-challenge the learning of his guru, Silabhadra-utterly defeated him, and was rewarded 


by the king with the gift of a city which, however, he did not accept for himself as a 
monk but devoted to the endowment of a monastery (p. 110). - 

We next come to the pilgrim’s account of the Great Monastery known as the 
Mahabodhi Sangharama in Gaya built by a former king of Ceylon. “ Its buildings formed 
six courts with terraces and halls of three storeys enclosed by walls between 30 and 40 
feet high; the sculpture and painting were perfect.” “There were nearly 1,000 
ecclesiastics, all Mahayanists of the Sthavira Bhool, and all perfect in the Vinaya obser- 
vances ” (p. 136). l 

Hiuen Tsang next gives a detailed account of iké famous Nalanda Monastery 
which is reserved for a separate treatment for. the many important and Se facts 
it gives regarding the working of that university. _ 

In the neighbourhood of the Nalanda Monastery were two gihe Donen one 
with the Hansa tope (where according to a legend Hinayana Brethren adopted Mahayana, 
changing their creed) and the other called the Pigeon Monastery (p. 175) with over 
200 Sarvastivadin Brethren. There was another small monastery in n the locality which 
had above 50 Brathren, all Hinayanists (p. 176). 2 ; 

Next the pilgrim comes to the district of Mount Irana identified with modern 
Monghyr where there were above 10 monasteries and more than 4,000 Brethren most of 
whom were Hinayanists of the .Sammatiya school. To these monasteries were added 
recently by a Buddhist neighbouring king who had conquered the capital two monasteries, 
each of which had 1,000 Brethren of the Sarvastivadin school (p. 178). From the Life 
we learn that the pilgrim remained at the capital for a year studying the Vibhasa-lun 
and another “Abhidharma work under the teachers Tathagatagupta and Kgsantisinha 
(p. 180). 

In the Champa country were some tens of monasteries mostly i in ruins with above 
200 Brethren all Hinayanists (p. 181). i 

In the country of Kajangala,. modern Rajmahal, were six or seven monasteries 
with above 300 Brethren (p. 182). 

In Punyavardhana there were 20 monasteries and above 3,000. Brethren following 
both Vehicles. In the neighbourhood was a magnificent monastery with “ spacious 


halis and tall storeyed chambers, and 700 Brethren ” of Mahayana school, among whom 


were many distinguished monks from ‘ East India ’ (p. 184). 


d 
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Kamarupa was a centre of Brahmanical religions and learning of which the King 
Bhaskaravarman or Kumara was a great patron, who collected together for study there men 
of ability from distant lands. He treated accomplished Sremanas with great respéct and 
invited our pilgrim to visit him (p. 186). ~ 

Thence our pilgrim.came to the Guay of Samatata on the séa-side where there 
were more than 30 monasteries and above 2,000 Brethren, fo_lowers - of the Sthavira 
school (p. 187). 

The country of Tarnralipti nee 10 mona ai more. ha 1,000 Brethren 
(p. 190). i 
In Karnasuvarna E to Ferguson to be. identified with the districts of 
Burdwan, Birbhum and Murshidabad) were more than 10 monasteries and above 2,000 
Brethren, all of the Sammatiya school (p. ne There were also three other monasteries 
of the sect of Devadatta. : ` l 

Near the capital was the Raktamrita ‘Monastery “a magnificent and famous 
establishment, the resort of illustrious Brethren ” which “ had been erected by a King of 
the country before the country was converted to Buddhism to honour a Buddhist Sramana 
from South India who had defeated in public discussion a Hoesang disputant. of another 
system also from South India ” (p. 191). . 

In the country called Wu-Tu or Ota (i. e, Vara, Odra, modern E 
Buddhism was very flourishing with “above 100 monasteries and a myriad Brethren, all 


Mahayanists.” Towards.the south-west: was the Puspagiri mountain monastery with 


another hill-monastery in the locality (p. 193). 


Kalinga was more Prahmanical than  Buddhistic with only above 10 monas- - 


teries and 500 ene -Students of the Mahayanint Sthavira school ‘system. ” 
(p. 198). 


as the house of the great Nagarjuna. for whom the King of „the country had 


quarried in a mountain a wonderful. five-storeyed’ monastery, probably the Pigeon * 


Monastery of Fa-Hien. “The monastery had cloisters and lofty halls; these halls 
were in five tiers, each with four courts, with temples containing gold life-size 
images of the Buddha of perfect artistic beauty.. It was well supplied with running 
water, andthe chambers were lighted by windows: cut in the rock. In the topmost 
hall was the library and in the lowest were the laymen attached tò the monastery 
and the stores, and the three intermediate halls, were the lodgings of the Brethren ” 
(p. 201). Here the great scholar Deva who had come from “Sangkala” to have a 
discussion with Nagarjuna became his disciple. The king who was thé patron and 
friend of Nagarjuna ‘was a Satavahana (‘Sha-to-po-ha’) and as the Satavahanas ruled 
from. 2nd - century B.C. to the 3rd century A. D. Nagerjuna’s date falls within that 
| period. The mountain of his monastery is identified by Burgess with ‘that on which 
stands the famous Hindu temple- of Sri-Sailam. - 
The Andhra- country (Telingana; according to ena and. Vengi accord- 

ing to Ferguson) had “twenty old monasteries with more than 3,000 Brethrén. | Near 


the capital was a large monastery with a succession of high walls and -storeyed: terraces . 


- Southern Kosala (identified - by Cunningham with Vidarbha or Berar) had 
“above 100 monasteris and about 10,000 Brethern, all Mahayanists ” and was famous 
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wrought with perfect art, and containing an exquisite image of the Buddha.” In the 
neighbourhood was an isolated hill on the ridge of which was a stone tope- where 
was composed his treatise on Logie by. Chen-na identified with the famous Buddhist 
scholar Dinnaga, originally an orthodox Brahman of Kanchi who later joined the 
Vatsiputra sect of the Hinayana school, from which he was expelled by his teacher, 
whom he had displeased, and transferred himself to the school of Vasubandhu. He 
sojourned for sometime in Nalanda where be was victorious in his discussions with 
several exponents of various schools (pp. 209—212). ' 

In the country of Dhanakataka (modern Bezwada) wasa crowd of ruined mo- 
nasteries of which “about 20 were in use with 1,000 Brethren, mostly adherents of 
the Mahasanghika system.” Near the capital were the Purvasila and Avarasila monasteries 
built on steep hills the sides of. which were utilised in their construction, curiously 
identified by Burgess with the great Amaravati Tope. According to the Zzfe, the pilgrim 
spent here several months studying “ certain Abhidharma treatises of the Mahasanghika 
school with two local Brethren whom he in turn instructed in Mahayana scriptures ” (p. 217). 
In the neighbourhood isa mountain-cliff—identified as “the isolated steep mountain to the 
south of Bezwada” (p. 221)—associated with the famous Buddhist scholar Bhaviveka, 
author of two works in which he makes use of Sankhyaterminology in explaining the 
system of Nagarjana. 

The Chola country was the aa of Tirthikas with the Buddhist mone ee 
in ruins, but Buddhism was more flourishing in the Dravida country with “ more than 
100 monasteries, with above 10,000 Brethren all o£ the Sthavira school ” with its capital 
Kanchipura (but Negapatam according to Ferguson) famous as the birthplace of 
Dharmapala. The -capital had” a.large monastery which was a rendezvous for the 
most eminent men of the country” (p. 226). From the Zz we learn that at the time | 
of Hiuen- Tsang’s stay the capital was visited by 300 Bhiksus of Ceylon who had 
left the island in consequence of famine and revolution there. On the pilgrim telling 
them of his intended visit to Ceylon for instruction, they told him that there were 
no Brethren there superior to them. Then the piligrim discussed some Yoga texts 
with them and found that their explanations could not excel those given to him by 
Silabhadra of Nalanda (p. 226). 

The next seat of Buddhism wag the Konkana country with its “more than 100 
monasteries and 10,000 Brethren who were students of both Vehicles, Close to the capital 
was a large an cuaslory with above 3800 Brethren, all men of great distinction ” 
(p. 237). -E ; 

The piligrim next came to the Maharastra country, then under Pulakesin II. 
Where there were above 100 monasteries and 5,000 Brethren of both Vehicles. Near the 
capital were an old monastery and another on a mountain range with its lofty halls 
and deep chambers quarried in the cliff with a temple of which the-walls were depicted 
with the incidents of the Budhha’s career as Bodhisattva. The monastery was built 
by Achara of West India and is supposed by some to be no other than the famous 


_ Ajanta caves (p. 240). 


The next country visited is Bharoch where “ were above 10 monasteries with 300 
Brethren, all students of the Mahayanist Sthavira school” (p. 241). 
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Mo-la-po (Malava) was a flourishing Buddhistic centre with “ some ‘hundreds of 
monasteries and more than 20,000 Brethren belonging to the Sammatiya school of the 
Hinayana ” under the patronage of its great king Siladibys who had reigned for 60 years 
before the pilgrim’s arrival and had instituted the custom of holding every year a great 
religious assembly of Brethren called from all sides, each of whom was “‘ presented with 
-the three robes and religious requisites, or with precious valuables.” “ This’ fine work 
had been continued for successive generations without interruption ” (p. 242). 
In the country of Kita ( probably kachchha) tha pilgrim found more than 10 
-monasteries and 1,000 3rethren who were adherents of both Vehicles (p. 245). 


Valabhi “ had above 100 monasteries with 6,000 Brethren, adherents of the Hina- . 


yana Sammatiya school ” under its king Dhruvabhatta’ (Son-in-law of Harsha. and nephew 
of Siladitya of Mo-la-p>) who was 4 sincere believer in. Buddhism. “Not far from the 
capital was a large morastery erected by Achara (more. probably Achala in which the 


famous Budhhist scholars Gunamati Sthiramati. had lodged and composed treatises which 


had great vogue” (p. 246). 


Anandapura had “ more than 10 Toa with nearly 1,000 Brethren bios 


ing to the Hinayanist Cammatiya school.” (p. 247). 


‘In Surat “were more than 50 monasteries with above 3, 000 Brethren, the anddority 


being students of the Vahayanist Sthavira system” (p. 248.) 

In the Ku-che--o country ‘with its capital Bhilmala “ was only one Buddhist 
monastery with-above 100 Brethren who wers adherents o? the Hinayanist Sarvastivadin 
school.” (p. 249). | 

In Ujjeni, which was a Bianca centre, ‘ oe were some tens of Buddhist 
monasteries of which the majority were ip ruins, and only three or four were ina state 
of preservation ; the Brethren, who were students of both Vehicles, were above 300 in 


number ” (p. 250). 
In Chitore, another Brahmanical dertte; were “ some tens of S T with ä 


few Brethren ” (p. 25L., l | Eo a 

In Sindh where the stiabitanta were “ thorough bslievers in Buddhism,” “there 
were several hundreds of monasteries and above 10,000 Brethren, all of the Hinayanist 
‘Sammatiya school. Most of these were indolent worthiess persons “but there were 
some superior Brethren of whom many attained Arhatship (p. 252). 

In the Po-fa-to (Parvata) country to the North-East of Multan orani the-region 
_ öf Jummoo in Kashmir) were “above 10: monasteries and 1,000 Brethren, adherents of 
the iwo Vehicles.” By the side of the capital was a large monastery with above -100 
Mahayanist Brethren where lived the great Buddhist scholars Jinaputra, Bhadraruchi and 
Gunaprabha. The morastery was now in, ruins (p. 255) From the Zzfe we learn that 
the pilgrim stayed two years in this place studying with a Zew eee Brethren Be had 
found there (p. 256). 

- South-West from Sindh the e came toa country with its capital eaiied 
Kachchhesvara where “there were above 80 monasteries with above 5,000 Brethren, 
most of whom were of the Hinayanist Sammatiya school ” (28), 

‘In the country called ‘Laukala (probably the eastern part of Makan) ahit was 
subject t to Persia “thers were above 100 monasteries and more than 6,000 Brethren of 
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both Vehicles.” This place was on the way. to the “ West-Woman-country,” probably 


the same as the Strirajya in the North-West division of the Brihat Samhita (p. 257). 

In the Sitasila country there were “above 50 monasteries and more than 
3,000 Brethren, all of the Hinayana Sammatiya school.’ ` Here was another old 
monastery built by the great Arhat Mahakatyayana” (p. 258). l 

In the A-fan-tu country which was under Sindh there were “above 20. monas- 
teries with 2,000 Brethren of whom the majority belonged. to the Sammatiya school” 
(p. 259). 

In the country of Fa-da-na (identified with the Valley of the Gumul river) were 
some tens of monasteries, of which many were in ruins, and above 300 Brethren, all 
Mahayanists (p. 262). | | : 

Here ends Hiuen Tsang’s account of Buddhist -education in India. The 
account shows that though the period of Harsha and.Hiuen Tsang was one of decline 
for Buddhism in India, yet the number of monks and monasteries was fairly large. THe 
monasteries that were seen to be in working order and tenanted by monks numbered 
appproximately 5,000 (excluding thoso which Hiuen Tsang describes as being dilapidated 


and deserted). The total number of the monkish population in the parts of India 


visited by Hinen Tsang (including Ceylon) was as muchas 2,12, 130. This number 
was distributed as follows among the various sects or schools of Buddhism then 
flourishing : 
1. Sthavira: ; | | 
In Gaya (in a Vihara founded by a Ceylon king) 1,000 


In Samatata ... wi R ya ws» 2,000 
In Kalinga ... si ie. ge RP 500 
In Dravida ... ses wi ww» 10,000 
In Ceylon ... wie sic we 20,000 
In Bharoch ... ae bis. choo; “ees 300 
In Surat ie an za 3,000 

35,800 

2. Sammatiya : 

In Abichatra n. lar a aa a a OOO 
In Sankasya ... he dees A we 1,900 
In Hayamukha ae fats eo 1,000 
In Visoka seo.. — eee h .» 8,000 
In Kapilavastu oe ae sn OEE iai 30 
In Benares ueo. ae à il. s s». 3,000 
In Saranath ... .. sid aie “46 See 1,500 
In Monghyr ... ra oi f oo 4,000 
In Karnasuvarna ree y . 2,000 
In Malava aso a we e (i we 20,000 
In Valabhi e. ae a we 6,000 
In N, Sindh ,.. et fn *... 10,000 
In Karachi ,., ar sue ws 0,000 
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In Pitastla e ` bs an a „ee 3,000 

In Avanda (?) Seg ae we 2,000 
In Anandapura Pe ae we 1,000° 

l 63,530 

3. Sarvastivadin : 

. Īn Gaz a rr ss n cai 200 

In Tamasavana Vihara .. ae: ‘we, 300 

In Matipur ... sai es ve 800 

In Pigeon Vihara sis sie  * es 200 

‘In Navadevakula ia = . we re 500. 

In Gurjara >... Sites i = 100 

In Monghyr ... ee as oa 2,000 

4,100 


4, Lokottaravadin :— 
In Komian (several thousands). 


5. Hinayana, without mention of any sects :— 


. 
. 
4 
ye ‘ 
i 
1 


100 


In Sakala as ane “an 
In Gandhara.., T e 50 
` In Sthanesvara an ° g 700 
In Srughna ... re : eae 1,000 
In Govisana ... 100 
‘In Kosambi ... ie 300 
In Ghazipur ... 5 1,000 
In Magadha ... bis re a0 
In Champa „e ‘a in i 200 
3,500 
- 6. Mahayana :— 
In Kapis 6,000 
In Udyana ... we — 18,009 
In Taksasila ... ei re 300 
In Kuluto (on the upper Beas) ie 1,000 
In Vitasana ... TA ns D 300 
In Magadha ,.. ae a 10,000 
In Pounyavardhana ; s 700 
In Orissa w se ‘3 Myriads 
In S. Kosala ... er is 10,000 
In Tiloshika Vihara re 1.000 
In Dhanakataka, eee 1,000 
In Fa-da-na (Gumul Valley) ses ies 390 


48,6C0 


ya 
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7. Bhiksus who study both Hinayana and Mahayana :— 


In Mathura .., vi re a 2,000 
In Jalandhara ee eee ae 2,000 
In Kanyakubja sah we. 3 «» 10,000 
In Ayodhya ... es TR aa 3,000 
In Vriji ay site iia Hen 1,000 
In Panyavardhana eas ses TR 3,000 
In Konkana ... ee ee we = 10,000 
In Maharastra e pon s.. 5,009 
In Cutch eas Sa sii 1,090 
In Ujjeni... wes ga ee 300. 
In Parvata e ae a sie 1,000 
In Mekran ... ee a vis 6,000 
44.300 
8. Bhiksus whose sects are not men‘ioned :— 
In Kashmir ..., gii is “es 9,000 
In Rajmahal ... ath sat ies 300 ` 
In Tamralipti a | me ies 1,000 
In Andhra .., bie. Aa 3,009 
9,300 
Totals of above :— 

Hinayana ve — jai w= 1,07,930 
Sthavira se ie ve 36,800 ; 
Samniatiya ... tech sas 63,530 
Sarvastivadin Se eh 4,100 
No name a Hn y sa 3,500 2 a E 

Mahayana ei ai a 48,660 

Both Hina and Mahayana ee vw 46,300 

Bhiksus of unnamed sects. -- ' we ~~. 9,300 


Total members of the order ... 2,12,130 
These numbers of both monks and monasteries are exclusive of those which are not 
indicated definitely but only vaguely by the words ‘few,’ ‘some tens,’ ‘several thousands’ 
or ‘myriads.’ * 

It will be seen from Hiuen Tsang’s notice of these monasteries how largely they 
justified themselves as educational institutions by prcducing some of the greatest men 
in the history of Buddhist learning and religion. Itisto Hiuen Tsang that we owe the 
information by which we are enabled to trace the schools traditionally associated with the 
following Buddhist celebrities, wz, Asanga, Vasubandhu, Parsva, Asvaghosa, N arayanadeva, 


tee 
tl A eai Al e 





* The above computation follows the lines of that worked out by Rhys Davids in J. R. A. 8. 
1891, pp. 418-420, but it differs from the latter inregard to several figures drawn from the account of 
Beal which are not countenanced in the account of Watters followed here. 
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Dharmatara, Monoratha,..: Vasumitta, Dharmatrata, ` Isvara, Kumaralabdha, Deva, 
Nagarjuna, Madhyantika, Sanghabhadra, Skandhila, Puma, Bodhila, Vinitaprabha, 


Katyayaniputra, Gunaprabha, Srilabhda, Euddhadan, Devasarman, Gopa, Dharmapala, ° 


Gunamati, Sthiramati, Dinnaga, Bhaviveka, Achara, Jinapucira, Bhadraruchi, Maha-Katy a- 


yana, besides the distinguished scholars associated with the Nalanda Monastery to be 
treated later. l o, | . Do4 

But the record of these monasteries in producing great scholars was also 
continuing even at the time of Hiuen Tsang's travels. Hiu2n Tsang broke his journey at 
several monasteries which were renowned as seats of Jearn`ng either for their teachers or 


for their libraries and rare books. Thus in Kashmir the k:ng appointed Bhadanta with 


his disciples to minister tọ the needs ọf the pilgrim and 20 clerks to copy out the Mss. he 


- wanted from the Palace Library, and under these satisfactory arrangements Hiuen Tsang spent 
two years studying certain Sutras and Sastras. In the Nagsradhana Vihara in Jalandhara 
country, Hiuen Tsang found a distinguished scholar named Chandravarma under whom he 


studied for four months. In one of the monasteries of the Srughna country he spent one -_. 
whole winter and one-half of the spring following in receiving lessons from the learned. 
scholar Jayagupta. In a monastery in Matipur he came across a profound scholar Mitrasena ` 


by name, then 90 years of age, who was a disciple of Gunaprabha, one of whose works 
was found in the Library there by Hiuen Tsang, who remained for several months in 
studying it. The Bhadravihara was a noted college in Kanyakubja, where Hiuen Tsang 
stayed for 3 months. studying under Viryasena. In the Svetpura Monastery in the 
Vaisali cauntry the pilgrim obtained a copy of a Mahayana treatise. In the Tiloshika 
Monaste. y near Nalanda was then living a distinguished scholar, Prajnabhadra by name. 
In Monghyr the pilgrim stayed for a year, receiving instruction from the teachers, 
‘Tathagatagupta and Ksantisinha. The morks of the Purvasila and Avarasila monasteries 
were noted for their proficiency in Abhidharma works for ihe study of which the pilgrim 
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spent there’ several months. In.the Kanchipura Monastery the pilgrim discussed , ` 


yoga texts with many bhiksus who. had just arrived there from Ceylon. Lastly, on his . 


way back the pilgrim stayed for two years in a monastery in Jummoo (Po-fa-to) 
studying with a few learned monks he had found there. : 

In addition to the monasteries singled out by Eiuən Tsang fox their teachers 
or books, there were afew others for which he -hasa general word of commendation. 
The Kaniska Vihara at. Purugapura was full of “ Arhats end Sastra-makers who by. their 
pure conduct: and perfect virtue were still an active influence.” The monastery of 


Puskaravati was the resort of “many Buddhist sages from Mid-India.” -The few: 


monks in the extant monasteries of Udyana, once a flourishing centre of Buddhism, 
were noted. for their strict intellectual and moral life. Tae monasteries in the Srughna 
country were so famous for the erudition of their monks that distinguished ` monks 


from other lands came to them to have their doubts solved. The Tiloshika Monastery’ ` 


of Magadha is T ee as “the rendezvous of- eminent scholars who flocked to 
it from all regions.’ The Mahabodhi Monastery at` Gaya was distinguished for 
the perfection in the Vinaya observances on the part of. all its 1,000 ecclesiastics ; 


one of the monasteries in Punyavardhan attracted by its reputation many distinguished k 
monks from “ East India.” The Raktamr ita Monastery in Karnasuvarna was the r esort: 
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of illustrious Brethren. -The Kanchipura Monastery is also described “ as a rendezvous 
for the most eminent men of the country,” whither flocked 300 monks from Ceylon. at 
the time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit, as we have already seen. Thus all these monasteries 
were then enjoying almost an all-Indian PEPUIRHON as seats of Buddhist learning and 
culture. . 
Not all the numerous monasteries noticed by Hiuen Tsang were however efficient 
ones. Thus though there were some hundreds of monasteries at Bolor with some thou- 
sands of Brethren, the Brethren were without definite learning and were very defective 
in their observance of the rules of the order. 

It now remains for us to dwell upon the kind and methods of education imparted 
in these monasteries as indicated by our traveller. It should, however, be noted at the 
outset that these monasteries were in charge of the higher education of the country which 
was led up to by a well developed system of elementary education. The monasteries were 
like colleges to which students were admitted on completion of their preliminary educa- 
tion of which a separate account is given by Hiuen Tsang. A child is first introduced to 
a Siddhin (which is from the expression Sidditr-astu, May there be success!) or a primer 
of twelve chapters giving the Sanskrit alphabet and the combinations between vowels 
and consonants. After his mastery of the Siddham, he was introduced at the age of 
seven to the “great Sastras of the Five Sciences,” wz, Vyakarana (Grammar), Silpa- 
sthanuvidya (the Science of Arts and Crafts), Chikitsavidya (Science of Medicine), Hetu- 
Vidya (Nyaya, Logic, Science of Reasoning! and Adhyatma Vidya (Inner Science), which 
according to Watters, included “ the metaphysical and argumentative treatises of the great 
Doctors of Ahidharma.” It is thus clear that the.elements of both secular and religious 
knowledge, of philosophical and practical subjects entered into the composition 
of this elementary course of education meant for the sons of Buddhist parents, 
so that it provided that necessary basis of a good general culture upon which specialiga- 
tion could be successfully attempted in the monasteries. Thus the Buddhist’s qualification 
for the religious teacher or leader demanded a knowledge of the practical arts and 
crafts necessary in serving humanity, such as « knowledge of medicine. We read, for 
instance, of the great Buddhist leader Kumarajiva, that he studied the Sastras of the 
Five Sciences mentioned above, and of the famous scholar Gunabhadra that he, too, 
had learnt in his youth the Sastras of thcse Five Sciences wopeluer with Astronomy, 
Arithmetic, Medicine and Exorcisms (p. 158, Vol. I). 

As regards the higher education as imparted by the monasteries, the best details 
are given by our pilgrim in connexion with the working of the Nalanda University, 
which requires a separate account. The education of the monasteries may be best consi- 
dered under two aspects, theoretical (concerning curricula and studies) and practical 
(concerning conduct and discipline). The studies and curricula adopted by a 
monastery would depend. upon the particular sect of Buddhism with which it 
was connected, As many as eighteen sects of Buddhism are mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, 
besides the grand division into the Great and Little Vehicles. Each sect had its own 
special literature bearing upon its characteristic tenets and practices, and included a number 
of monasteries for their study and propagation. We have already seen how the monks 
and monasteries were distributed among the various schools of Buddhist thought at the 


s 
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time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit. Thus in’ one monastery we ind how the course of studies 
compzised the five redactions of the Vinaya of the Hinayana school under the names of 


Dharmagupta, Mahisasika, Kasyapiya, Sarvastivadin and Mahasangilka (i. p. 226). Another 


speciclised in the teachinz of Sautrantika Literature, the study of which detained the pilgrim . 


there (p. 322), while there were others known for the study of Abhidharma works by which 


the pilgrim was attracted (¢¢., su. pp. 292, 297 etc), Sometimes, as we have already seen, . 


a monastery would accomodate monks of different schools, and sometimes even students 
so far apart in their tenes and practices as the eae and Buddhists and Brahmans 
(i. pp 319, ii. pp. 100, 108). 

These remarkable facts demonstrate that the so-called Buddhist monasteries were 
not rtn like denominaticnal universities in the narrow spirit of sectarian exclusiveness. 
- Here taught or studied side by side adherents of opposed and incompatible theories. No 
creed or articles barred tne door of admission of a teacher or a student to the equivalents 
of the chair or the degree of such universities. Thus this ancient education, in a land 
noted for its many crees, and cheaply condemned for its sectarian divisions, stood 
boldly in practice for the abiding principle that the way to Truth lies through Liberty ! 

In general the monasteries confined their studies and teachings within the 
limits of the Buddhist canon, whether Vinaya, Abhidharma, or Sutra, but we find one 
‘ or twe instances where these usual limits seem to have been transgressed by the inclusion 
of some subjects of study not strictly connected with the traditional Buddhist Scriptures. 
We read of a monk in a monastery in Laghman producing a notable work on magical 
invocetions which was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese (i. p. 182), while in some 
of the monasteries in Udyana the monks became distinguished as “experts in magical 


exorcbms’ (p. 226). Some monasteries specialised in the study of Yoga texts (ii. p. 227).. 
According to I-tsing, monasteries had provisien for instruction in both sacred and secular 


literature. . 

As regards the methods of study the old Brahmanicial division between reciting 
‘the texts and understanding their meaning seems to have been still in force. -We read 
- of the monks of Udyana as being “clever ab reciting their books without penetrating 
their deep meaning” (i. >. 226). 

But undoubtedly much greater stress was laid upon the ability to expound the 
tèxts in public meetings ct a time when much of the intellectual life of the country was 
occupied with the controversies and discussions between thetexponents of the different 
schools of thought. As observed by Hiuen Tsang, “the tenets of these schools keep 
these isolated and controversy runs high” (i. p. 162). Accordingly monastic education 
devoted special attention so the development in the alumni of the powers of public debate 
and exposition which were highly prized and rewarded. The cultivatidn of such 
intellestual capacities was systematically stimulated by reccgnition awardéd on the 


basis of examinations. “The Brethren are often assembled Zor discussion to test intel- 
lectual capacity...to reject the worthless and advance the intelligent. Those who bring 


forward (or according to some texts, estimate aright) fine points in philosophy, and 
give subtle principles their proper place, -who are ornate in diction and acute in 
> refined distinctions, ride richly caparisoned elephants preceded and followed by a. host 
of attendants. But as for those to whom religious teaching bas been offered in’ vain, 
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who have been defeated in discussion, who are deficient in doctrine and redundant 
in speech, perverling the sense while keeping the language, the faces of such are 
promptly dubbed with red and white clay, their bodies are covered with dirt, and 
they are driven outto the wilds or thrown into the ditches.” (Z2). But besides the 
periodical examinations, the ordinary classification of the inmates of the monasteries 
was meant to promote the same end. Each community of Brethren had its own 
hierarchy promoted according to a recognised system which is thus described by 
Hiuen Tsang: “The Brother who expounds orally one treatise (or class cf scripture) 
in the Buddhist canon, whether Vinaya, Abhidharma or Sutra, is exempted from 
serving under the prior; he who expounds two is invested with the outfit of a superior ; 


he who expounds three has Brethren deputed to assist him ; he who expounds four has lay 


servants assigned to him; he who expounds five rides an elephant;.he who expounds 
six rides an elephant and has a sorrounding retinue.” 

As regards the practical or moral side of monastic dabo, the discipline and 
conduct of the monks were regulated according to a system, In the first place, like the 
Brahmacharin in the Brahmanical system of education, much menial work was expected 
of the Buddhist monks too. As indicated in the passage just cited, the prevailing system 
was to place the control of the secular affairs of a monastery under an officer selected 
from the monks called the Karmadana, whose orders were to be obeyed by all the common 
monks for all kinds of menial work required. Exemption from this work had to be 
earned, as we have seen, by a monk proving Limself proficient in one subject or section 
of the canon and skilled in its eloquent exposition. We read of the Sramanera Monastery 
of Ramagrama which was so called because its temporal affairs were controlled by a 
Sramanera or an unordained novice (ii. 21) Secondly, above the stage of manual work, 
there were other practices binding upon the monks for their moral growth which varied 
with the sects to which they belonged. Thus while the Hinayanists inculcated the 
practices of “ sitting in silent.reverie, the walking to and fro, and the standing still,” the 
Mahayanists enjoined “ Samadhi and Prajna” Thirdly assemblies of-Brethren are held 
to “ bring’moral character into prominence.” “As the moral are marked off from the 
immoral, so the eminent (the wise) and the stupid have outward signs of distinction.” 
Again; “where the spiritnal attainments are high, the distinctions conferred are 
extraordinary.” Thus there was the system of public examination and recognition of moral 
as of intellectual, merit. Fourthly, the discipline within the monastery was secured by a 
system of punishments graded according to the offences committed. “ For offences against 
the Vinaya the community of Brethren has a gradation of penalties. If tha offence is slight 
a reprimand is ordered. For an offence next above this in gravity there is added a cessation 
of oral intercourse with the Brethren, Wher: the offence is serious, the punishment is 
that they will not live with the offender, and this involves expulsion and excommunication. 
Expelled from a community, the monk has no home; he then becomes a miserable 
vagrant or he returns to his first estate.” (i. 163), Lastly, Hiuen Tsang refers to 
another feature in the religious education of the monks in the practice of their 


` offering worship to the images or pictures of their respective patron saints set up in 
connexion with the monasteries. Thus in connexion with the Mathura monks he 


says: “The Abhidharma Brethren offer worship to Sariputra, the Samadhists to 
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Muégalaputra, the Sutraists to Purnamaitriyaniputra, the Vinayists to Upali, the. 


Bhiksunis to Ananda, and the Sramaneras to Rahula; and the Mahayanists to the 
various P’risas” (i, 302).- It may be noted in this connexion that Fa-Hien refers to 
the slightly different practice of the monks offering worship not to the.images,: but 
to the topes attached to their monasteries such as those to Sariputra, Madgalyayana 
and Ananda, as well asto the sacred texts, either the Sutras or the Vinaya or oe 
-Abhidharma (i. 303) 

We have now considered the kind and type of intellectual and moral’ training 
provided for in these Buddhist monasteries. The total number of such monasteries 
(about 5,000 in our pilgrim’s computation), each of which was a centre of. higher 
education, shows how largely and evenly was such education diffused in the country. 
Thé education spread both intensively and extensively. Hiuen Tsang very often gives 
us notices of large monasteries flourishing in the vicinity of one another .in the same 
loca. area. Within only 20. miles of Nalanda, for instance, there was the large and 
famous Tiloshika Monastery. peopled with 1,000 Brethren:and hardly less renowned 
thar Nalanda as a seat of learning: According to our pilgrim, “it was a rendezvous 
of eminent scholars who flocked to it from all regions.” .Magadha, of all the pro- 
vinces of India, shows the most intensive spread of education in our own. pilgrim’s 
acccunt. ; 
In conclusion, we may note that academic debates and tournaments which, as we 
have seen, formed so large a part of the intellectual life of the country under the Brah- 
marical system of education from the days of the Upanishads were also a marked character- 
istic of the Buddhist literary world. Hiuen Tsang has collected the more important tradi- 
tions and facts on the subject from which we realise how these intellectual tournaments, by 
no means rare in their occurrence, brought together scholars frem distant and different parts 


of I-idia, promoted active intercourse between different monasteries representing different 


schcols of thought and created a broad brotherhood of letters in which were united the 
inte_lectuals of different provinces. We find that even the distant South, overcoming 
the many physical factors of isolation, won for itself an honoured place in the Indian 
intellectual- system as centred in the Northern parts of India like Nalanda in the Magadha 
country. For instance, wé read of the South Indian Buddhist scholar, Deva, going with 
the permission of his master, the- great Nagarjuna, to a monastery called Kukkutarama 
- in distant Pataliputra where in a twelve days’ discussion he defeated the Tirthikas of that 
place (ii. 100). Another academic victory achieved by one South Indian Buddhist scholar 
over another was commemorated in the Raktamrita Monastery in the country -of Karna- 
guverna. The great Buddhist scholar of the South, Dinnaga, a Brahman of Kanchi by 
‘birta, made the buildings of the Nalanda Monastery in Magadha resound with his vic- 
toribus discussions with the exponents of various schools of thought of the times 
(i; 209-12). A different Magadhan Monastery. commemorated the victory in debate of 
 Silabhadra; a Brahman and a prince by birth, who had renounced the world for the sake 
‘of Truth, over a South Indian Brahman scholar who came all the way to Magadha to 
challenge the learning of his Guru (i. 110). Nor were these literary gatherings con- 


finel to the North. We read of the monks from Ceylon so journing in Kanchi with: 
whom our pilgrim had discussions on Yoga. philosophy (p. 227). Among ‘northern | 
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scholars again there are several notable discussions mentioned. A Magadhan monastery 
commemorated the victory achieved by Gunamati, the Buddhist, cver Madhava the 
Sankhyst (p.108).-. We are told how Dharmapala carried on a discussion for seven 
days with 100 Hinayana Sastra-masters whom he utterly. defeated in the end ina 
monastery in Visoka (i. 374). Woe read of five monasteries in Srughna country built to 
commemorate the victories achieved by their Brethren who were experts in debate over 
Tirthikas and Brahmans (i. 319). The Brethren of these monasteries became so famous 
as “ expert and lucid expounders of abstract doctrines ” that distinguished Brethren from 
other lands came to them to reason out their doubt” (p. 313). Lastly, we may note how 
this phase of intellectual life was encouraged by the paramount Indian Sovereign at the 
time of the pilgrim’s visits, viz., Harsha the Great, who used to bring the Brethren together 


for examination and discussion and rewarded the meritorious (p. 344). 
= —R. K. MUKHERJI. 
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THE SIRENS 


OE old they fabled Sirens, 

Who lured men, by their wiles, 
To break their ships asunder 
On rocky reef-ringed Isles ; 
Where, generations after, 
‘The bleaching bones were found 
Of those who heard the Sirens 
And followed at the sound. ` 


Vain tales ! Who knew what happened ? 
Those bones could never tell ; 
The sun had sucked their secret out, 
i And that the wise knew well ; 
The lies which they invented 
Could never be proved wrong, 
And hence were told those tales of old 
Of the Sirens and their song. 


™ 


The old they feel so lonely 

They want the young about ; 

They cannot bear to let them go 

To seek the Sirens out ; 

The wind it has no message 

To waken their desire, e 
They hear, but crouch the closer 

To warm them at the fire, 
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The folk who live in houses, 

And gossip in-the shops, 

They will not leave the city 

To climb the mountain tops ; 
They will their sous shall follow 
The ways that they have trod ; 

' Beware, they say, ‘ of voyaging ! 
These are the laws of God.’ 


They have stopped our ears and have tied us down 
That we may not hear or go ; 

But now and then there’s a man breaks free 

And he is a man to know ; - 
He has ror his ship through the shifting tides, 
He has touched at the haunted isle, 

And there’s something still in his face reflects 
The joy of the Siren smile, ie 


For him who mates with danger 

Each minute ‘has its joy ; 

His strength is as a grown man's strength, 
_ His heart the heart of a boy : 
© -= He knows the lover's rapture, 

He has heard the Sirens’ song, 

And he lives his life with delight in it 

Whether life be short or long. 


Then heed no more the prudent 

And fear no more the wise ` 

But set your face to the open sea, 

With the sunshine in your eyes ; 

The world-shall be yours for the taking, 

And God for your faith ‘your friend ; a 
You shall find whatever you try to fing, es 
And peace shall'be yours at the ond. . 


os Ae 


PLEA FOR A MUSEUM AT ALLAHABAD, 


‘TN al progressive countries, museums have a permanent place in civic life, as part of the 


general educational system. The absence of a museum at a place like Allahabad which claims 


to be the chief educational. centre of the United Provincés, must have been keenly felt by the former, 
-as well as by the present generation of educationists, And in putting forward a plea for the early 


- establishment of a museum connected with the University, I am probably voicing the opinion of a 


large szction of the educated public of this province. 

To those who have had the good fortune of paying a visit to the British Museum,- or. any 
one of the great Continental Museums, or the Indian Museum at Calcutta near at hand, it is super- 
fluous to dwell at length on the great educative value of museums. But in this country, I have come 
across people, even amongst those who claim to have received western education, who regard 
museuns as a mere collection of “ Curios,” fit only to amuse;the vulgar mind. This 1s the prevailing 
popula- sentiment. There are others who acknowledge the utility of museums, but who do not admit 
that the public stand to lose anything if they have no museums at their chief centres of education. 
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Contrast with this attitude of mind, and with the fact that the capital of one of the largest 
provinces of India has no museum, the fact that even the smallest cities of Europe have got their 
own local museums maintained either by the State, the municipality, the University or the Church. 
It is also noteworthy that a place like the British Museum is frequented by millions of people, but all 
of them are not mere sight-seers, a good proportion being sober-minded scholars, artists or professional 
men who spend a good deal of time in studying the collections in ‘the Museum. Then also compare 
that the teaching of certain subjects essential for the ` development of national resources such as 
geology, agriculture, industrial chemistry and engineering catinot be undertaken unless there are good 


museums connected with the institutions. 


The ideal museum is not a mere collection of | one or ‘specimens.’ It should cover the 
whole range of human activity, in the past or at the present time, and should teach the truths of all 
the setences. The ‘ collections > must be arranged i in sich a manner that it should. provide amusement 
and instruction to all's soris of people. OF course, such a programme cannot be fulfilled by a 
single- institution. We have, therefore, now sub-divisions such as ‘ Arts Marcin Science Museums, 
Industrial Museums, Anthropological Museums and so forth. 

I-have said that museums are indispensable for the serious study of many subjects essential for 


nation-building. Let us see why. Take a subject like Geology. Geology aims at studying the crust ` 


of the earth, the mineral deposits, the forms of extinct life, practical methods for the economic 
exploitation of the mineral resources. Every one- would admit that the study of such a subject is 
vitally important to the nation. In fact, one of the first acts of the British Government in India has 
been to institute a geological survey, and: engage the services of skilled geologists to explore the 
mineral resources of India. It is these men who have discovered the coal deposits of Bengal and 
Behar, the iron and manganese mines of Central India. And directly or indirectly they have been 
responsible for the calling into being of such great industrial concerns as the Burns, the Birds, the 
Turner Morrisons, the Tatas, andthe great coal-mining concerns. The staff of the Geological Survey 
collect ‘spécimens,’ arrange, classify and deposit them in the Calcutta Museum. The accounts are 
published in their memoirs and bulletins, and -are ‘utilised by the. prospective miner or the industrialist. | 
Only in recent years, a department of Geology has been opened i in the Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Now such a subject cannot be learnt merely from books. One must personally examine the 
specimens which are scattered throughout the length and breadth- of this vast country. Students 
must therefore go'to:a place where all these specimens are collected so that they may study them at 
close quarter's, and be bronght irito dirèct contact with the actual realities. Similar conditions hold 
good as regards the teaching of Agriculture, Zoology, Anthropology and many other subjects. 
= While in England I-had the good fortune of having a look at the superb collection in the 
Natural History Section of the Victoria and Albert Museums- South Kensington. If I remember 


aright, certain sections are reserved for two days in the week for the serious-minded students of science 


who learn more of plant and animal life at these places than from any number of books or lectures on 
these subjects. [often came in contact with bands of school boys, each under the guidance of a teacher, 


‘who are taken through the various sections, and ‘the contents are explained to them in 4 lucid and clear 


language. In the industrial section; to take one example, one can find models, or sometimes actual 


` specimens of all the chief {lying machines beginning with the ‘Gliding Wings’ of-Otto von Lilienthal 


a (the bird-man), the first motor driven machines of brothers Wright to the latest types. of machines 


used during and after the war. Any ohe who runs through this section will learn more of aeroplanes 
and airships than any book can-teach-him. At specified hours, one or more officers are there to 
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explain to the lay public the story of the gradual evolution of the aeroplane from the stage of a boy's 
kite to the latest passenger carrying ‘planes,’ ’ Tt is in this way, that the British and the European 
nations lay the foundation of education for their coming generations, and it is therefore not surprising 
that even an ordinary labourer in those countries haye a greater breadth of viston, a better apprecia- 
tion of the actual realities of modern Civilised life, a better acquaintance with all that goes round in the 
world than many educated Indians, who, excepting book-lore, are brought up in blessed ` ignorance’ 
and ‘happy oblivion’ of all that has passed away, or is passing on. 

The great apathy of our people to this question is the chief reason why the best E of 
arts and sculptures—illustrating the achievements of the Indians in the ancient and mediæval ages—are 
not to be found in India, but are every year being shipped to lands beyond the seas. In a sense, this 
is not a matter of regret, because these priceless treasures are better cared for, and better preserved in 
Europe and America than in India. But. at the same time we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that the majority of our, people are being deprived of the pleasure and inspiration of a look at the 
achievements of our fore-fathers. We cannot accuse anybody excepting our own lethargy and apathy. 
The superb collection of Dr. A.K. Coomarswamy is now lodged in the Boston Museum; while I was 
in England, a Rajput gentleman (whose name I refrain from giving publicity to) who had a matchless 
collection of specimens of Mughal and Rajput paintings, was trying to dispose of his collection to 
an American Institution. Some friends tried to dissuade him, bút he held that as there was no 
* suitable home ° for these things in India, it were better to have them lodged in a place where they 
woild be better preserved. Probably he was right—at least partly. We do not know how to 
appreciate the treasures left by our ancestors. In the Indian Section of the British Museum, in the 
Volkerkunder Museum of Berlin, in the Trocadero at Paris, one may come ‘across collections of 
ancient and mediaeval Indian art, and sculpture, which one would yainly seek to find in India. 


These collections illustrate, on the one hand, the great inquisitiveness and appreciative instinct of - 


the Western nations, and on the other hand, our own lethargy and apathy, in the works of our own 


ancestors. $, sa 


Now to come to the actual Sopal of a museum at Allahabad. On account of its central - 


position, both in the province and in the country, and its being the capital of the. United Provinces 
and at the same time the seat of the oldest University of the province, it seems to me that a museum 
will be a great success at Allahabad. Since neither the Government nor the Municipality is likely 
to take a lively interest in the matter, the work will mainly devolve on the shoulders of the University, 
as in the case of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, or the Woodwardian Museum at Cambridge. 
The first duty of the science section will be to organise a “ Geological Museum” where 
specimens of rocks and minerals will be collected and classified-from all parts of India, specially the 
places near at home, namely Bundelkhand, the Central Provinces, the Central Indian States and the 
Siwalik Hills; in this respect Allahabad has a great advantage over Calcutta or Bombay on account 
of its central position; the organisation of a combined Botanical and Zoological Museum, the nucleus 
of which already exists, may also be undertaken. And to this may be added an agricultural section. 
Something may also be attempted in the line-of the Science Museum at Munich where the main land- 


marks in the progress of physics and chemistry are illustrated by a series of exhibits arranged in chrono- - 


logical order. To take one example, one can see in this Museum, the various steps in the evolution 
of the steam engine, arranged ig chronological order. One can see Hero of Alexandria’s Fire-box (3rd 
century B.C.), the various engines devised by Porta of Naples, Giovanni Branca, Pepin’s Digester, the 
engines of Newcomer, Smeaton, James Watt and George Stevenson. One who visits this section, 
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witnesses the working of the various machines, operated by an attendant on fixed dates, will learn 
more about steam engines there, than from any amount of books and lectures, In this Science 
Museum, scrap instruments from departments of Physics and, Chemistry may “be collected and arrang- 
ed for the instruction of the junior students and the lay public. 

The Arts section of the Museum may specialize in Archeology, works of art and sculpture 
for which many cities in the United Provinces are still famous. It may attach to itself a section 
where rare Hindi and Urdu manuscripts may be collected and preserved. 

Regarding the Archeological Section, it is superfluous to add that Allahabad has great 
possibilities. The country round about Allahabad is full of the relics of the old days, both Hindu and 
Muhammadan. The Archeological finds at Jhusi (old Pratisthanpur), Kosam (old Kausambi, 
capital of King Udayana celebrated in Buddhist lore), Singraul (old Sringberpur, capital of Guhak 
Chandal, friend of Ram Chandra, and'an old centre of sun worship), Kara and Manikpur (seats of 
early Muhammadan rulers), Deora (old Vitabhayapattan), which are all within the Allahabad 
district and within thirty miles of the city of Allahabad, can find no better home, than the Museum at 
Allahabad. Not merely this, the establishment of a Museum at Allahabad will act as a powerful 
incentive to the public, particularly to the students hailing from the interior of the province to collect 
these ‘finds’ and deposit them in the Central Home at Allahabad. 

In concluding this theme, | am afraid that I have not probably been able to bring home 
to the public mind the manifold advantages of a museum, its great educative value, its importance to 
University education, and its influence upon the public mind, in as forcible a manner as could be 
expected. I hope some competent writer will attempt this task, and take up the matter 
seriously in hand. » One thing is certain, and that is, if this city is to maintain its premier position as 
the chief centre of education in the United Provinces, the establishment of a museum is not only a 


- supreme necessity, but an imperative duty. 


—M. N. SAHA. 


We ve 
THE SONG OF THE OUTCAST 


India ! O India ! who loves you if not I ? 
From the birds’ first rapturous twittering to the last glow in the sky, 


By morning and by evening and all that comes between, 
There is no new loveliness I have not seen. 


Stirring and murmuring, the populous peepul tree 

With calling bird and hidden word is audible to me; 
I hear the secret message that swings upon the bough, 
There is none of its music that I know not now. 


My feel they have been guided through green fields to the sand, 
Till now by Ganga’s quiet stream in dream I stand, 
And veil on veil is lifted until I see less dim 


The glory of the spreading wings that overshadow Him. 


The temple on the river bank is silent, no man comes 
To wake the God with singing, with ringing bells and drums ; ° 
But I, an alien worshipper, go not despised away, 
I am satisfied with beauty atthe end of the day. 
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- THE UNITY OF RELIGIONS.* 
HE reason why I preferred this subject to any other is iis great practical value.. fn our country 
at the present time, more than at any other in its history, it is necessary that each 


individaal thoroughly understood that all religions had sprung: from the- same source, that all- 


were the different branches of the same deep-rooted tree. If this great truth were understood 
and réalized by all of us, all our troubles would be gone, our sorrows would come to an 


end ard we would be able to stand erect before the werld as united members of the nation 


- which has succeeded in conquering her internal dissensions, and as a fruit of her conquest will 
be fit tc receive the offering of freedom which will be laid at her feet by the admiring nations of 
the world. If my attempt, however imperféct and crude, takes us further towards that goal even by 
a step cr two I shall feel myself amply justified in having taken up your time. But of course to work 
is ours, to attempt-is ours, but the fulfilment of the task is left in God's hands- He alone can lead 
us to the destined end i - i 
sia aÉ Dai fur ot ted wiles Se D — stuns isl yr a8 ad's aie ne le 
. Religion is understood by different people ` in i lighte aceordine to , the state- 


of thei: mental and spiritual advancement. It is very difficult to define anything, and 
most of all to define religion. Therefore, I shall make no attempt at a scientific definition. 


I shall merely tell you what I personally understand by religion. I look upon it as a 
certain attitude of the mind towards the outside world, a certain yearning of the human heart to 

` penetrate into the great mysteries of the universe, to go deep behind the outer material phenomena 
which surround us. Man is known to have striven te do it from the earliest days of his existence. 
Ever sincé history has kept a record, there are proofs of man’s strivings in this sphere, but for the 
‘lay-men for the generality of men-it has ever remained a secret. The veil might perhaps have 
been lifted at times by some supermen, by prophets and Rishis, by the founders of religions, but 
none of them have divulged the secret in plain words such as to be understood mierely by the 
human istellect. They have all indicated the paths, a diligent and insistent pursuit of which may lead 
- each individual to the desired goal. ‘The goal is sure to be one and the same for every body, for as 
God is cne so truth is one and there cannot be one truth for one set of human. beings and another for 
others. Only perhaps our paths are different, but even they cannot be so entirely’ different 
as to jastify the constant wrangling and disputes which have so disfigured the name of 
religion. Religion can never be a source of ill-will between its devotees. Why so much 
blood-shed has been caused in the name of religion, why it continues up to this day to be 
-the greztest bone of contention between the children of God—simply because we have failed 
to understand its true significance. ur finite brains, our limited intellects fail to grasp that 
which is infinite, that which is beyonc mere intellectual. comprehension, and like a n man 
who cetchelh at a straw—to save’ his life with all his might—we with. - untrained 
minds and uncontrolled passions catch hold of the little flashes of truth which see on us through 


the particular channel of our own creed. If the founders of the different religions could witness - 
-. to-day (and according to the belief of ‘the faithful they must be witnessing) our mutual disputes ` 


and the consequent heart-burnings would they be pleased to see the misguided zeal of their psuedo- 
faithful ollowers whose zealousness in their faith prompts them to perform such shameful acts 


as have cften been executed in the rame of religion? “I believe, not one amongst my ee 


to-day could say it with a clear conscience that they would. Would it not be, therefore, better - 
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for us to show our zeal iñ our faith by adhering to the more: egsential parts of our. religion, which 
course undoubtedly would be more- pleasing and acceptable to God and the Prophet alike. 
I have said before that the goal of all religions is the same. It ‘is to ‘get at the 


root cause of this universe, to understand it, and so further the. progress of humanity as to 


make it more and- more capable of receiving that knowledge. This knowledge, in other 
words, may “be called God and therefore search after God is the pursuit of all religions. 
While the pursuit or the object is the same why do they differ in their respective paths is a question 
which can pertinently be asked. My reply to this question is that variety is the Law of Nature. 
In every thing you must have variety inspite of the underlying unity. Just as there are’ different 
kinds of flowers in a garden yet they are all flowers, just as there are ‘different kinds of birds in the 
wide atmosphere yet they are all birds, so are there different religions in the world to suit the 
different temperaments of men. The great founders of religions had each to face a different set 


- of circumstances, a different. sel of people in different. stages of development with different . tem- 


peraments. They had to expound the ‘great truths they had learnt in such a way as to make them 
acceptable and understandable by the particular set of people amongst whom they worked. They 
had to eradicate from amongst them the particular vices. they were suffering from and therefore they 
emphasized one thing more than the other. For instance Jesus Christ had to lay more stress on the 
equality of men because the Israelites amongst: whom he preached: were obsessed with the idea 
that they were the chosen of God. Buddha laid more stress on unattached action fear wt because 
at his time people were hopelessly involved in the meshes ‘of the exoteric side of religion or Karma 
Kanda. The theme on which. Mohammad; the Prophet dwelt more than any other was the Unity 
of the Godhead and the futility or even -sin of idolatory, because at the time he lived and preached 
the Arabs were labouring under the, mistaken idea that the’ governance of this world was in the 
hands of many independent gods, and consequent on this belief there “were -oft récurring 
wars between the- different clans inhabiting Arabia. To cure people of the eyils arising 
from this belief Mohammad had to lay more stréss on the two. points’ mentioned before. Otherwise 


these great teachers knew all, saw-all, understood all but they had to conform-to their particular 


circumstances, and hence the little differences in their preachings which cannot be accounted for. 
But inspite of these differences there are many beliefs common in all religions, the most 
important of them. being the Unity of God and the immortality. of the Soul. -The Hindu, the 
Buddhist, the Christian and the Muslim alike believe that there is one powerful God at the head of 
every thing and thatthe human soul is immortal. The belief that the human soul is a part of the God- 
head is also found in all religions in one form or another. We are parts of the one all-pervading 
Brahma is the belief-of the Vedantist, and more or less the.same idea with some variation is held by 
the Buddhist. “ We are the children of God who made man alter’ his own image,” say the Christian 
scriptures. God infused his own spirit into the lifeless body of man when he -first created him is 
laid down in the Holy Qoran. The close affinity underneath the different expressions of these 
different faiths is plain enough. They all admit the closest relationship between God and man, 
in fact they all declare the identity of man with God. For if we are parts of God, a part is bound 
to have the same qualities as the whole. In the same way, if God is our Father, we are. bound to 
inherit His qualitics as we generally do of the earthly father. - Likewise when God infused His _ 
spirit into the lifeless body of man He imparted a part of His own being into man and thus made him 
a part of Himself. A part can always go- back to its whole provided it remains pure and unsullied, 
untainted by the extraneous matter outside. Therefore the effort of all ‘religions is to make and keep 
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that part, namely the human soul, pure and clean so that it ma} be f to go back to its original 
source or to its Heavenly Father. In the same way a belief in a man’: having to bear the fruits of 


his actions is also found common in all religions. The Vedantist end the Buddhist believe that man‘ 


is born over and over again into this world to reap the fruits of àis own actions, The Christians 
and the Muslims believe in Heaven and Hell wherein a man is rewarded or punished according 
to his good or evil actions in life hereafter. 

Accordingly the great poinis.of unity between the main religicns ol the world are :-— 

(1) Belief in the Unity of God the creator Who is all powerful, (2) belief in the life after 
death or the immortality of the soul and (3) belief in the reward or punishment of one’s actions. 
It is undeniable that these are very great points of similarity exisang between the different religions 
but at the same time it goes without saying that in detail namercus peints of differences also exist. 
I have referred before to one of the causes af these differences, namely tre different environments and 
circumstances of the times during which the preachers preacked, 

_ The second’ cause, which ‘is not less important than -he first, is the vast expanse of 
‘age that has elapsed since the time zach of them actually lived anc preached amongst men. These 
centuries that. have rolled between-them and us have had such ccnfusing effect that even their 
followers find it hard to make out what they really preached ard meant. Vast literatures have 
followed each religion by way of commentaries. and explanaciors. Years and ages of the most 
devout have been spent in trying to understand the spoken word of the tezchers and yet the diffrrences 
- have not settled down. On the contrary they have swelled and erer given rise to new sects with the 
result that under the heads of great religions of the world several sects have sprung up and each 
religion can count dozens of sub-sects under its head. And it is negural for the minds of men differ 
and each one has interpreted the great teachings according to his own Light. But why should we be 
afraid of such minor differences. Has not the poet said that the keauty of the garden lies in its 
various coloured flowers. 

If we like variety in everything material why should we shen it when it concerns abstract ideas 
of religion. We should rather welcome it as giving vigour to our spiritual life. Most of the 
difterences lie in the details concerning the other world and in the explanation of the world’s origin. 
Now very few amongst us are qualified to understand that part ct religion. The philosopher-poet 
of ancient Iran said long ago :— l 

= Ione el auka i agla 5 oii Cah af 

The faithful has only to take blindly what is given to him by his master or by the isaadee 
of his particular religion. The laws laid down by the founders of all religions to qualify each 
individual for the personal understanding of these secrets are mor or less the same. These laws 
are called the ethical laws; and the more closely a person follaws those laws the more fit he is to 


understand these secrets. Therefore, it seems to me futile to wage our energies in fighting over ` 


things we do not know while at the same time neglecting to qualif= ourselves to know and understand 
them. The ethical side of religion is the only side which has any p-actical value for an ordinary 
individual, and only then can we claim to be religious when we fuly follow the ethical rules enjoined 
by our religion. 

The Christian is asked to follow the ten commandments o` “ Thou:shalt not lie, Thou shalt 
not steal etc, etc.” The Buddhist is asked to adhere tothe eiod path of right thought, right 


speech, right action etc. The Hindu is asked to stick to his duty :n all circumstances and a 


Muhammadan is asked to be faithful te his Prophet and God ever at tke cost of his life. These are 
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the different injunctions of the different religions, but if we follow them closely we do not find a clash 
anywhere ; on the contrary the same essential truths Ee underneath all. Then we are asked by all 
religions to keep our gaze steadily fixed on things beyond this world, not to be led away by sense 
objects and to lead a pure and pious life. There are many injunctions of one religion which can 
easily be mistaken for the other. -I shall here give you a few instances :— _ 
Thus say the Christian scriptures :-— 

“ A man’s true progress consists in denying himself, andthe man that has denounced himself 
is very much at liberty and very safe.” 

“ Whatsoever is not God is nothing, and ought to be accounted as nothing.” 
Again—— l a = 

"A man is not to be swayed by emotions, for great. delight in devotion does not prove 

progress, but rather it is seen in offering thyself with thy whole heart to the will of God—so that 
with the same equal countenance thou continue giving thanks, both in prosperity and adversity, 
weighing all things in an equal balance.” i l 

I feel tempted to give one more instance from the Christian scriptures and then | shall pass 
on to other religions. 

“ What a man cannot mend in himself and others, he must bear with patience—endeavour to 
be patient in supporting the defects and infirmities of others, of whatsoever kind because thou also 


- hast many things which others must bear withal. If thou can’st not make thyself such a one as 


thou would’st, now can’st thou expect to have another according to thy liking.” 

Can a Hindu or a Muslim or a Buddhist aave ought to say against any of the sentiments laid 
down in the quotations given above. The sacrifice of self, love of God, resignation-to God's will 
tolerance, charity, forbearance can they go higher than that? Well can those sayings be laid in the 
mouths of Sri Krishna, Buddha or Mohammad. 

I shall now quote, Brethren, a few tenets from the Holy Qoran and you will find that the 
same remarks apply with equal force to those also— 

“ They are the blest who, though longing for it themselves, bestowed their food on the poor 
and the orphan'and the captive (saying) ‘We feed you for the sake of God; we seek from you 
neither recompense nor thanks,” Sura IXXVI. 

Again it is written down— 


Blessed is he who giveth away ‘his substance that he may become pure, and who offereth .- 


not favours to any one for the sake of recompense.........but only as seeking the approval of his Lord, 
the Most High.” 

“ Judge between men and truth, and iiwn not thy passions, lest they cause thee to err 
from the way of God.” Sura XVIII 
In another place it is laid down— 

There is no piety in turning the face Eest or West, but in believing in God only and 
doing good.” Sura XVII. 

Can Bhagwan Srikrishna's teaching of fara å go higher than that? ‘Do-good for the sake 
ot God alone andseek no recompense. This is exactly what Srikrishna, Buddha and Christ also 
taught their followers, | could give innumerable instances of this kind, where the teachings of one 
Master are so much like those of another that on= finds it difficult to distinguish between the two. 

A; I have quoted from Christian and Muslim: scriptures, I may as well give a few instances 


from Buddhistic literatures~- 
; ; 
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It is written down in one of the Dhammapadas— 


“ The Gods even envy him whose senses, like horses well il in by the driver, have . 


been subdued.” 
Again :— | l 
“ Let us live happily then, though we call nothing our own. We shall be like the bright 
gods, feeding on happiness.” 
Again it is laid down :— 


~ 


“ Speak the truth, do not yield to anger, give if thou art asked for little; by these three ` 


steps thou.wilt go near the gods.” 
Just as Mohammad said that no particular virtue was attached in turning the face East or 
West so once preaching to his Bhikkhus Lord Buddha said : 3 


“ A manis not a Bhikkhu or a mendicant simply because he asks others for alms : he who 


adopts the whole law is a Bhikkhu, not he who only begs. He who is above good and evil, who is - 


chaste, who with knowledge passes through the world, he indeed is called a Bhikkhu. Are not 
the same high qualities required of a true Brahmin or a true Christian or a true Muslim ? 

A little reflection will show that all these qualities whic: we are asked to develope can be 
brought under two heads—Truth and Love. 

These oft repeated words form the core of- all religions even, more than that, they are 
the mainstays of the world on which its foundations rest. “All religions ask us to be truthful 
and all of them ask us to be loving. These. are simple ‘but great injunctions most difficult to 
follow. But we hear these words so often from our infancy that they fail to create that impression on 
us which they ought to. Their real significance is hardly grasped by us. They do not go deep 
into the heart but remain on the surface with the result that hardly any of us fully realise them. 

Truth is a little word which we fancy we are most familiar with, but in reality itis the 
thing we follow the least. If we could be truthful we would be religious; we would’ be godly. 
Truth is one of the qualities of God, and the more truthful we are the more like God we become. 

~  Throngh truth and truth alone we realise God; therefore those who without striving to be 
truthful fight over religious matters far. from gaining merit commit a sin against religion. After 
truth comes love, but love by no means occupies a lower position than truth. Asaa ‘existence’ which 
is the same thing as truth is a quality of God, so is love which is the same as Anand, aaa: maza Sat 
Chit and Anand, truth, knowledge and love these are the three’ qualities ascribed to God by the Hindus. 
Therefore, to be truly religious we have to strive to attain those qualities and tobe more and more like 
God. The founders of all religions, as we already know, have laid great stress on love. Prophet 
Mohammad spent his whole life preaching love to his fellow-beings Lord Buddha placed it above 
everything else, teaching his followers to lock upon all human beings as brothers. Christ did the 
same.’ We are all children of God," he said ‘and, as such are bound to each other with a fraternal 
tie.’ ‘Love your neighbour as yourself’ was his watch word. The Hindu religion goes a step 
further and teaches us to look upon every being and every thing as our own self. Here the doctrine 
of love is extended further and we and our.neighbour and all our fellow beings become one. We 
are not taught to turn the left cheek if a slap is-given on the right, but are asked to realise that this 
slap is inflicted bythe self on a self. In this way duality is absolutely eradicated and the doctrine of 

ue p pat oF et — poA ys P pdd gf we 

is realised The cup of love 1 is full here and the self is identified with everything around to such an 
extent as to make any differences impossible, 
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Christ allowed himself to be crucified for the love of humanity. Lord Buddha gave up his 
worldly possessions, left his luxurious home, his beloved wife and child for the love of his fellow 
beings. The Hindu mythology abounds with instances where the individual self is drowned in 
the larger self outside. The prophet’s whole life was one long chain of events showing his love not 


- only for his fellow-beings but for animals as well. Because of his love for his people. he gained 


the tittle of Al-Amin, the trustee of the people. 
The Sufi poet Hafiz has also summed up the result of the experiences of his life indicating | 


the same thing in the beautiful couplet— ~ á . 
a Ny lu lids b alals pyar gd b * ual niya gð o! yds R aglai A & 
In short all great thinkers agree that the greatest’ force in the world 1 is love, and every 2. 
thing can be conquered and should be conquered through love. g 


When so many great authorities are saying the same thing, let us o unite and burn 
all our mutual differences in the great fire of love singing with the poet— 


% soll aas] wo) FRA em E yep? = yt 3 Kamm AD KS 595g at, of 
l —RAMESHWARI NEHRU. 
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From a boat on the Jumna. 


When I did see on night’s spangled sheet 
The quick-expiring moon’s departing light, 
Saw from her silver cheek the ebbing heat 
_And yet the blushing lees of life in sight : 
When I discerned the multitude that stood 
In the dark waters dotted o’er with light, ‘ 
Drenching their souls with some diviner good 
To heal the moon’s complexion whole and white ; 
And when I thought how they would never tire _ 
' -Performing penance till the moon did show 
Reviving flashes of the former fire, 
Then in my breast a forlorn hope did glow 
To fan with sighs of peniténce and move i - ' 


j To flame the cooling ashes of your love. EN 
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I 
HE koel’s voice, the poets say, 
Is sweet as sweet ‘ jilabee,’ / 
And certainly to such as they Lon 
. I quite admit it may be. 
“ But I, an ordinazvy man 
Without « poet’s vision . 
Can call it nothing better than 
Excessive repetition. 
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“ Koel, koel, koel !” says he. 
I’ ve often asked him not to. 
Brt since he never stops for mə 
I guess he feels he’s got to. 
As at the cinematograph 
l An awf’lly bored spectator 
Pclitely feels he’d better cough 
And ease his ‘ ennui’ lazer 


TII 


So. even so, does conscience call 
This dutiful ‘cheerya’ 
Forgetful of the world and all 
. Each darling little de-e-cr, 
In shriller, shriller, shriller tones 
The joys of living mentions 
Like ‘ pakka ’ little gramophones 
(Those wonderful inventions.) 


IV 


Yet when a poet sings to tell 
His lovely lady’s praises, 

He calls her “ almond-eyed keel.” 
The most:bizarre of :phrases-- 

To ‘almond-eyed °` I-dont object, 
The metaphor’s delicious— 

He sometimes adds she’s peacock-necked, 
Though that’s a bit ambitious.) 


Vv 


But ‘ Koel-voiced '! Oh, well I know 
Some girls are always chattering, 
Still, tactless °t is to tell her so 
And very far from flattering. 
_ ‘T is often argued love is blind, 
And I'm convinced that Cupid 
Is also deaf,--—-unless his mind 
Is more than average stupid. f 


VI 


MORAL 

Victims of love’s insanity ~~- 
If Cynthia’s eyes you relish, 

Dori trample on her vanity — 
And call her voice Koel-ish. 
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RECENT LITERATURE * 
HE New Constitution of India—by Sir Courtenay Ilbert and Lord Meston, Univer- 
sity of London Press, 1923. Five shillings net. . 

Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s volume on the Government of India has long been an acknow- 
ledged classic on the subject; as the writer of a most readable book on Parliament 
he has achieved a great reputation. Students of Indian politics will remember also the 
ill-fated bill associated with his name, which was introduced during the regime of Lord 
Ripon and which evoked a storm of Anglo-Indian protest, the violence of which still 
remains unsurpassed. Of Lord Meston it is not necessary to say anything; itis not long 
since, by virtue of his office, he was the Chancellor of this University. He had been 
closely associated with Lord Chelmsford and Mr. “Montagu in the Indian Reforms and 
he presided over the Committee which decided the amount of provincial contributions 
to the Central Government. The Trustees of the Rhode’s Lecture could not tharefore have | 
selected two persons better qualified tv speak on the Constitution of India, They repre- 
sent the theory and the practice, respectively, of the constitution. 

In putting forward an apologia for speaking on the subject, Sir Courtenay Says : 

“The only excuse I can offer for myself is that at various times during the last forty 
years or so I have been compelled to devote some attention to-the history of parliamentary 
legislation for India. So it is from that point of view, the general constitutional rather 
than the special Indian point of view, the point of view of Westminster rather than that of 
Delhi, that I must approach my subject.” Sir Courtenay’s treatment is accurate, sympa- 
thetic and just. His three lectures are entitled Preliminary, The Provincial “sovernment, 
The Central Government. Inthe course of his preliminary observati ons, the lecturer 
discusses how far dyarchy can succeed, whether this ingenious compromise between 
responsible and irresponsible Governinent can work, or whether the scheme is impossible, 
unworkable. He quotes the opinion of the Joint Parliamentary Committee that frequent 
consultations between the two halves of the Government are eminently desirable, and 
that ‘a large category of business’ should be the subject of “Cabinet consuRation.’ On 
this, Sir Courtenay justly observes that the truth is that there is no constitution, however 
earefully and ingeniously framed, which cannot be made unworkable by an impracticable 
and sufficiently obstinate minority ; there is hardly any which cannot be made to work 
with a sufficient amount of good will. Generally the lecturer is content to describe and 
give an historical account of the new changes; he rarely expresses his opinion on the 
merits. But at least once he istempted to do so and’ this in no hesitating tone. 
“ So far,” he says, “as my imperfect knowledge of existing Indian condicions entitles 
me to express an opinion, that opinion is that the new policy was sound, and was ‘not 
only bold, but wise in the interests both of the people of India and of the British Empire 
asa whole. The new constitution for India, he continues, is at present in 2 provisional, 
transitional, experimental stage. Its introduction was a grave experiment, but it was 
a necessary experiment, and it ought to be watched ina spirit of patience, sympathy, 
and hope. ; 


* Only short notices will appear in this section. 
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Lord Meston, as might be expected, speaks with more inside knowlédge of the 
` actual working of the constitution. He isa Civilian who spent the major part of his 
official life “ before the flood ;” but-he ‘has also been intimately associated with and has 
loyally served urider the new reforms. His three lectures are entitled The Genesis and 
Princ-ples of the Constitution ; Its Working; Its Outlook. In his usual graphic style 
he points out the necessity of the Reforms: “ After bearing my story of the new 
~ machinery and its working, you may be thinking there i3 much in it that is tentative 
and speculative and precarious. Perhaps there is. Butif I may speak in a parable, 
this is how I picture to myself what might have happensd if we had taken ‘no risks. 
I pictare to myself a vast and complicated engine, witli many levers and switches and 
gauges, some of them difficuls to manipulate,’ others relatively easy. It is installed 


inside a great dome of glass. Within the dome dre a small company of-selected experts, 


industrious, devoted, who work the engine, and keep all the keys of its mechanism in 
their ewn hands. Without the dome area growing crowd of workmen, comparatively 
inexpert but anxious to learn. They are hungry to be allowed inside, instead of flatten- 
ing thəir noses against the glass as they watch the wheels go round. Some of them 
want to study the engine, others aim at trying their prentice hands on the simpler levers. 
As they tell each other how it is they who paid - for the engine, and it is they who live 


by the electricity it generates, their enthusiasm for. taking some share in the working of, 


it wax3s bolder. I picture to myself what wili happen if the experts within refuse them 
admiseioti. I can see the angry men outside at last picking up stones and smashing the 
' glass Gome, and in the process irretrievably damaging the great, engine. _ And I wonder 
if this would have been better than what we have courageously attempted.” 
The usefulness of the book is enhanced by three appendices which contain the 
pream le of the Government of India Act of 1919, list of Central subjects, list of the 
Provircial, Reserved and Transferred subjects and the instrument of instructions issued to 


Governors of Provinces. This isa book which ought to be in the hands of all students of. 


Indian politics. 

The Chief Ministers of England—by The Hon. Clive Bigham, London, Jobn 
Murray. 21s. nét. 

Like miost, if indeed not all, of the publications of the house of Murray, 


this book isa good one of its kind: It is very wel illustrated with portraits of the ~ 


twenty-seven statesmen whose lives and characters are sketched by Mr. Bigham, ‘and 
it is pleasantly written. The first of the Chief Ministers is Danstan and the last 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, so that the author. has to cover a period of six centuries. 
This te contrives to do in about 400 pages keeping a nice proportion between history 
and biography. Buch a book might easily and almost insensibly become a history 
of England; but Mr. Bigham, who hag already written a similar work on the Prime 
Ministers of England, gives his readers just enough history to preserve the continuity 
‘of -his narrative. He has the gift of writing biography; all the personalities whom 
he portrays stand out clearly: and every incident or anezdote serves to heighten the 
effect which he wishes to produce. Though it would not be “fair to call this book 
“ popular ”-for the term bàs now got what Bentham callsa dyslogistic signification-it 
is eminently one for the general reader who wishes to know something of the men 


x 
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who have played a conspicuous part in the making of England, but who. does not 
want to be troubled with foot-notes and discugsiong upon vexed questions. Minute 
questions of scholarship are only for the few, and except in- the applied sciences, 
are of little service to the world at large unless others can build upon the foundations 
laid by specialists. Mr. Bigham has made good use of his materials, and has produced 
a-series of vivid character sketches which will appeal to those who are more interested 
in persons than in things and would rather be told: what kind of man Simon de 
Montfort was than follow .an argument about the exact share which he had in the deve- 
lopment of the British Parliament. `. - i l 
e J. 0. W. 
On British Freedom—by Clive Bell, London, Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. nett. 

“It isin political liberty alone that England has the advantage of her neigh- 
bours : in all matters other than the expression of political opinion, in social concerns 
and private tastes we are hampered and supplanted at every turn to a degree unknown 
in France, Germany, Italy and pre-revolutionary Russia”. This is one of Mr. Bell’s 
opening statements, When he has warmed to his work, he contends, apparently 
quite seriously, that a British workman of to-day is less free than a Roman slave in 
the second century A. D., because the slave could, when not at work fand, we would 
add, if hig owner did not object), indulge in certain vices or pleasures which are 
forbidden or restricted by English law. Mr. Bell’s pointis that a man ought to be 
allowed to do exactly what he pleases so long as he does no harm to anyone else ; 
and the extent to which he would go in this direction may be judged by his confession 
that he cannot see why a man should be punished for sleeping off a drinking bout 
under a‘lamp-post in a London street. On this theory, the man who gets drunk enough 
to be noisy ought to be punished while the man who gets dead. drunk would go free, 
and therefore ifa man accidently drank a little too much, his only safe course would 
be to take no‘ risks and “go the whole hog” literally ag well as metaphorically. It 
would be unprofitable to pursue Mr. Bell’s line of argument, further. He may or may 
not be right in thinking that the control of places of amusement is too strict in England, 
and that the Puritanical ideal exercises an undue influence on English legislation; but, 


‘except when he is dealing with its effect upon literature and art, he does not deserve 


to be taken seriously ; and, even here, he is inclined to exaggerate. It ig possible to 
argue: that the Lord Chamberlain or a: London Magistrate is not the right person “to 
decide whether a book or a play ought to be published or produced or not; but 
it does not follow that there should be no legal control at all in such. matters. It 
ig evident that Mr. Bell has made no effort to-study or to understand the -position 
of men like T. H. Green who have endeavoured to fix the relations between law and 
morality. He has written a vigorous and quite readable but utterly superficial polemic 
and ari is all. 
J. C. W. 
Second Chambers i in Theory and. Pradier by H. B. Lees-Smith, M. A., M. P.— 
George Allen and Unwn, Ltd., London, 1923. Ten shillings. 
Those responsible for Indian reforms have instituted “what they love to call a 
body of elder Statesmen—the Council of State. A book on Second Chambers is of 


Ch 
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supreme interest to Indians, therefore, as it affords an opportunity of judging from the 
circumstances of other countries, how far a Second Chamber is desirable in this country. 
Mr. Lees-Smith is entitled to speak on the subject wizh authority and his opinion 
cannot be lightly dismissed as that of a lecture-room doctrinaire. As member of the 
mother of Parliaments, he has had a unique opportunity of testing his theories in the light 
of practical experience. He divides his book into twelve chapters, some of which are of 
great importance. Among thes2, the one on the proper furctions of a Second Chamber is 
written with great lucidity and force. Students of constitutional history will be familiar 
with the recommendations of the Bryce Conference on the reform of the Second Chamber. 
In the opinion of that Conference, the functions of a Secord Chamber are three-fold : 

“1 The examination and revision of Bills brought from the House of Com- 
mons, a function which has become more needed since, on many occasions during the 
last thirty years the House of Commons: has been obliged to act under special rules 
limiting debate. ; 

2, The initiation of Bills dealing with subjects of a comparatively non-contro- 
versial character, which may have an easier passage thrcugk the -House of Commons if 


‘they have been fully discussed and put into a well-considered shape before being sub- 


mitted to it. 
3. Full and free discussion of large and important questions such as those of 


foreign policy at moments when the House of Commons may happen to be so much 
occupied that it cannot find sufficient time for them. Such discussions may -often be 


‘all the more useful if conducted in an assembly whose Cebates and divisions do not 


involve the fate of the Executive Government.” 

Mr. Lees-Smith deals with the Canadian Senate, The Australian Senate, the 
Legislative Council of New Zealand, the Senate of South. A2rica, the Norwegian Second 
Chamber, the Senate of the Irish Free State and of- Northern ireland. It is a pity the 
Council of State of India is nct included among these institutions, Concluding, the 
author is of the opinion that no Second Chamber should be entrusted with ‘the right to 
defeat legislation ; its proper function is to make suggestions Zor amendments. We hope 
to print a longer notice in our next number. 

Happy Jndia—by Arnold Lupton, George Allen and Unwin, Ld., London, 1922. 


Six shillings. 
The author visited India some time ‘Wick and ‘the book contains his donadoni 


opinion that India requires to be guided by men of science, and he beholds the ‘ 


vision of abundance even for the poorest classes. It is not possible for us to agree 
with ‘all the statements which Mr. Lupton makes. But where he differs from the 
large number of tourists, who feel called upon to write such books, is in the many 
practical and helpful proposals which he makes. Some cf these proposals are theoretically 
sound, but it is difficult, at least in the near future, to test them practically. -Others 


are of great value, those, for instance, on the desirabilicy of plantations for firewood, 


or on the necessity of complete manures being particularly useful. Another gijgestion 
which merits serious consideration is with regard to great storage reservoirs for irrigation 
purposes, and the water from these storage reservoirs could also ‘be used for the purpose 
of generating power. Mr. Lupton belongs evidently to no party and he is wedded 
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to no dogmatic views. He writes, therefore, with an open mind and people interested 
in the economic welfare of the country will do well to examine the various proposals 
he has to make. 

What is Man—by J. Arthur aromas M. A. LL. D., Methuen & Co., Ltd., London, 
1923. - Six- shillings and sixpence. 

Itis a long cry back to -the Sheldonian Theatre where Disraeli ai 
the assembled Oxford dons by his declaration that he was ‘on the side of the 
angels.’ The ‘larger ape’ ‘has since reconciled himself to the theory of evolution. 
In spite, however, of Darwin’s and Wallace's very clear exposition of their theories, 
so much popular misconception still exists that -this DEW, -authoritative volume 
by Prof. Thomson on Man-as Organism and Social Person will be warmly welcomed. 


‘Prof. Thomson’s Outline of Science has alrecdy familiarised his name to thousands who 


have obtained their information of science from that invaluable ‘work. We find in his 
present volume the clarity of thought and lucidity of expression which we have learnt 
to associate with his name. The ten chapters into. which the book is divided deal with 
man’s pedigree, the primitive man, evolution of man’s mind, man asa social person, 
behaviour and conduct, variability and inertia, sifting and winnowing, contact of races,- 
disharmonies and diseases, and what man is not. But- these titles give a very inadequate 
idea of the wealth of information the book contains. In the last chapter, for instance, 
the author discusses what evolution is, what the trends of evolution are, whether 
evolution is going to stop, and how mankind may make progress. One view of Prof. 
Thomson’s will perhaps startle orthodox -evolutionists: he holds that evolution is going 
to stop, for he believes in the words uttered long vears ago in the Zcclestastes: “ What 
has been, shall be ; what has happened already, will happen again ; there is nota 
novelty under the sun. When anything occurs that one is disposed to call really 
new, it will be found to have happened already—ages before us. Man seems, 
= ding to the author, to have reached practically the limit-of his evolution. He says: 
“It is likely that man may lose his wisdom tooth and his little toe; it is quite likely that 

his inconveniently long food-canal may ‘be shortened. On the positive side there seems 
no reason to believe that his brain has reached the end of its evolution. There are areas for 
which we can suggest no use. On the whole, anatomists do not look for startling changes 
in man’s general bodily structure.” Progress seems to him, in mathematical terminology, to 
be asymptotic, a right line which the br anclisof a curve is ever nearing but never reaching. 

It is a stimulating, thought-provoking book, An appendix of six pages Banc: a 
list of useful books on the subject. 

Mr. Lloyd George and Liberalism—by J. M. Robertson, nnan and Dodd 
Ltd., London, 1923. Three shillings and six pence. 

The Welsh Wizard has, like the prodigal son, returned to the fold and joined 
the Wee Frees. The book before us loses therefore a great deal of its sting. It is written 
by an ardent party man in the spirit and language of the party tracts which we all ‘know. 
The burthen of Mr. Robertson’s song is that Mr. Lloyd’ George should not be accepted 
as the leader of the Liberal party. Mr. Lloyd George -having agreed to serve under 
Mr. Asquith, ‘the question does not arise.’ But the pamphlet is written with ‘ability: 


it would ‘have lost none of its force if it had been less vehement in its denunciation. - 
“9 
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The Temple and other Poems—translated by Arthur Waley, George Allen and 
Unwin. Lid., London, 1923. Six shillings. 

Confucius is almost the only Chinese name with whith large numbers of foreigners 
are familiar, and that poetry has been practised in that interesting land for many centuries 
will come in the nature of a revelation to many persons. Even those that generally 
pretend to speak with some authority on such subjects have supposed, that all Chinese 
poems are short. That view will be disproved by Mr. Waley’s book. In this he has 
translazed a number of long poems called fu, of greater or less antiquity. The Introduc- 
tion of about fifty pages is full of interesting informaticn and presents a connected 
accoun; cf the rise and development and varieties of Chinese poetry. It is not wise 
to gen2ralise, but careful observation of details seems to be a common characteristic oz 
most o? these poems. Here, for instance, is one on the Wansung (small ape), writted 
about the first century : 


See now the Wangsun, crafty creature, mean bf size, 
Uncouth of form ; the wrinkled face 
Of an aged man ; the body of a little child. 
See how in turn he blinks and blenches with an air 
Patheiically puzzled, dimly gazes ) 
Under tired lids, through languid lashes 
_ Looks tragic and hollow-eyed, rumples his brow, 
Scatters this way and tha 
An insolent, astonished glare; 
Sniffs and snorts, snuffs and sneezes, ' 
Snicks and cocks his knowing little ears’! ” 


“Not much poetry, opit will say. Perhaps not. Batis there much more in @ 
large maraber of the Georgians ? Let us quote a specimen of a different kind : it: is a hymn 
to the ' Great Unity who is Sovereign of the East.” : 


Flutes and crthers fling forth their melody, 
The wizard lilts and lurches in his dazzling dress. 

` The scent of sweet herbs rises, fills the room, 
Loud swells the music in manifold harmonies...... l 
Look, our Lerd smiles down upon us and is content, 
Our music hes made him glad. 


The above two quotations show also that the translations are rhythmical and 
carefu ly executed. 

Arthur—by Laurence Binyon, William Heinemann Ltd., Fondon 1923. Six 
shillings. : 

Mr. Laurence Binyon ne2ds no introduction to. Indien readers who are doubtless 
aware of his association with so many art publications. But it required no ordinary 
measure of courage for him to attempt the task from which so many have in the. past 
shrunk. The legend of Arthur has been at once the inspiration and despair of many 
generetions of western poejs. The plot needs therefore no mention here; the story 15 
familiar to every school-boy. Peace and good will are attained at the end, but at- -what 
a cost! There has been sin, but true love has continued even in the minds of sin. During 


d 
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na recent years the biographical drama has attained wide popularity, particularly since the 
appearance of Mr. Drinkwater’s Lincoln and Cromwell. In Arthur there are some noble 


passages. Here is Guenevere speaking to Lanncelot : P 


‘* Ah, now - 
I have ashield and sword. What care I now 
For the world’s evil tongues ? You are come back, 
And spring is in the sky. Is it not sweet 
To taste and feel ? The blue sky, the warm air, 
Trembling among the young leaves. Now I feel 
As when we went a-waying in the woods 
Together and alone.” l 


A pathetic note is touched in these words : 

“ Zorre—Oh, father, will she really die ? She, so young. 

Sir Bernard—She will die because sheis so young. We that are old, we endure.” 
And finally the play ends, in the manner of the Greek plays, on a note of calm 


“ resignation, 


Lynned :— Lift up your heart ! 

Ont of such pain the immortal part of us 
Is tempered. The king passes : even now 

He is ferried over that lamenting mere, 

And voices from the starred air sing him home. 
But for us, tarriers in this wounded world, _ 
Love, only love, that knows no measure, love 
That understands all sorrows and all sins, 

Love that alone.changes the hearts of men, 
And gives to the last heart-beat, only love 
Suffices. Come we apart and pray a while 

For the noble and great spirite passed from us.” 


This does bring “the eternal note of sadness in,” but with a difference. 

& The Cage of Gold, by Sita Chatterji, R. Chatterji, 210 Cornwallis Street, 
7m Calcutta, 1923. | an ES 

In the new Indian Renaissance of which Mr. Cousins speaks so enthusiastically, 
few facts are more remarkable than the large share which the women of India are: taking 
in the intellectual and literary life of the couritry. Of these, the talented daughters of 
Mr. Ramananda Chatterji deserve prominent mention. The pages of the FPradasi have 
during the past been enriched by the contributions of these gifted sisters, Miss Shanta 
and Miss Sita. We had the pleasure of reviewing, some months back, their Zales of Bengal. ` 
In the present volume we find Miss Sita Chatterji attempting a long novel. -The original 
isin Bengali, and the present translation is by Principal Brown of the Bankura College. 
The story is very cleverly worked and the narrative holds the interest spell-bound. 
The character of the heroine Urmila is particularly attractive. We warmly welcome this 
novelas an indication that Miss Chatterji’s mastery over the novel is.as complete as over 
the short story. -> | i 


E = | The Lay-of Alha, translated by William Waterfield, Oxford University Press, 


1923. Six shillings, 
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William Waterfield was, in the seventies of the last 2entury, Accountant-General 
of this province. His Jadian Ballads showed that he possessed poetic skill of a high. order 
and that he had obtained a keen insight-into the genius of many oriental languages. He 
translated the second canto of the Lay of Alha into English v2rse for the “ Calcutta Review” 
as well as certain other portions of the Zay.from time to time. Sir George Grierson, to 
whom the Indian vernacalars owe such a- deep debt, has now collected together and edited 
Mr. Waterficld’s translation of a large portion of the A/i-Kiend. The translation is very 
well done and the meter adopted wonderfully reproduces. the Hilt and rhythm of the 
original ver Ses : . 

Q, she hath taken a poisoned knife, 
And hath held it against her breast ; 


And hath vowed a yow to end her life, 
If he do not her behest. 
Or again, - 
| There was never a chief his place could hoz, 
= Where the Raja’s blows did fall ; 
Oh ! bitter that day the war that rolled, 
Round the fort of the iron wall. 


We hope the lov2rs of Hindi will read this very interesting version; the ancient 
lays and legends are in no small danger of being neglected by. our generation, and books 
like these are of great service in recalling to us the conditions prevailing in ages long past 
and the deeds of Alha and Udal, which have through the generations exercised so much 
influence on the vast mass of uneducated India are particularly of great interest. 

ie % 
THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL, 

HE State has been cne of the most persistent forces in world store: Wherever we 
may look, whether in the past orin the present (anc we may say fora long time 
in the future), one phenomenon has always demanded an answer from us. This ig the 
State which hasalways been found in any community which has emerged from the 
savage state. ‘Why should it be’ is a problem which philosophers have been trying to 
solve ever since Aristotle. What is its “raison d'etre,” and is there any justification. in 
its demand on the individual are some of the most crucial questions in political philosophy 
which have found various answers from various people. Or their proper understanding 
and correct solution (if such a thing is possible in a world where every opinion, as soon 
- as itis made public, is sure to meet with criticism and refutation) depends the right 
determination of the musual relations of the state. and the individ ual and their rights 

and duties. - i 

The kernel, Kener: of the solution had fie since been pointed: out by Aristotle 
when he said that the stete comes into existence in order to’ snable us to live, but conti- 
nues to be in order to meke it possible for- us to live well. Tow it comes'to be, whether 
by contract or by divine ordination, whether through force or through evolution or through 
them all, does tiot concern us here. ` It is on the latter part that we have to look to reach 
the solution we are seeking. This much should be at least Obvious that the state could 


_ 
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not continue to exist unless it embodied some permanent common good of the people 
among whom it exists. The people have an interest in its being a right sustainer of what 
the German’s call “ Sittlich-Keit”’ (or in Sanskrit. “ Dharma”) for they realise it as a 


' means to their final end. .This active interest and intelligent patriotism necessitates that 


it should be a democratic state where the ultimate authority on all points is the people. 
The Government, which is only the mechanism through which the state functions, need 
not be the direct function of the people; it may perhaps be better left to the few who 
are above the average. - But for a proper correlation of the rights and duties of the state 
and of the individual, it is necessary that the two should be indissolubly bound together, 
This purpose a democratic state serves best, and later we shall look to it only. 

For another reason we need only look to the democratic state for our present 
purpose. This is the form of the state which is daily appearing to be the normal one in 
which a civilised society exists—and rightly should exist—in the present and can be pre- 
dicted to exist in the future so far as we can see. Many of the western countries have 
already attained this end ; and other countries in other parts of the world are. trying to 
attain the same end quickly. And to arrive at a proper solution of the problem, we must 
take the democratic state as the normal type with which we need concern ourselves 


now, i A ; 
The duties which the. state owes to the individual may properly be looked at as 


benefits from his side, and these benefits are the measure of the duties “which he owes to 
it and which it has a right to demand from him. His obligation to it constitutes his- 
claim to its services ; the right of the one are the duties of the other and its duties are 
the other’s rights. To separate the two would be to make them a and with 
this caution we may proceed, 

The first and foremost duty of the state is to protect him both from another state 
and from other individuals in the state itself. Without this protection to his life, it 
would be very difficult for him to exist; its extension to liberty and property ig one 
of the greatest benefits which he gets from the state, for. without’ this he would not be 
what he ought to be. .In order to realise his. end in life he must have enough freedom | 
and enough property for his purposes. The state which ensures his life also ensures 
his liberty and property without which he could not live “well.” This right to free life 
and free disposal of his property within certain limits is the most treasured recompense 
which the state for which he has to sacrifice so much (as we shall see- later) offers him. 
Without them he would be no more than a beast ; with them, if he but use them well, 
he may become no less than a god. Truly does the state pay him back a “ good ” thousand 
times more valuable than his sacrifices ! | 

Protection being assured, some would cry. halt. For philosophers like Herbert 
Spencer who look at the State as a kind of “ Joint Stock Company for mutual assurance ” 
the state can be of no further use to the individual. Henceforward, the individual is the 
pilot of his own destiny with the state standing as a neutral referee to warn him if he trans- 
gresses certain limits. We, perhaps with a larger insight into the nature of a “ demo- 
cratic ” state need not accept this.as the total contribution oÈ the state to our good, The 
shackles which bind a state where it is “ undemocratic ” (and it is right that such a state 
should be so bound) may be removed in a genuinely democratic state. We may see in it 


f 


an undertaker of larger duties for, and thus a conferrer of larzer benefits to the individual, 
morally and materially. 
- The state so conceived is seen to be the only ‘medium through which morality is 
possible. The individual does not take his morality from the state ; the state as such can 
offer him no such thing. But he sees that the morality which he accepts (and he accepts 
it because it is for this common good which includes his owm: and which the state enshri- 
nes as its essence) is the same which the institutions of the state (without which it may 
not be so efficiently: enforced) exist to guard. He feels that Zor the realisation: of his final 
end the state is a necessity for him. It becomes for him-“ a guardian of a whole moral 
world ” and may thus claim.the heaviest duties from him fcr its preservation. As Burke 
finely said, it is‘ a partnership in-all arts,‘all science, all perfection,” in short i in all that 
makes life of any “ good ”’. to him... l 

_ From this “ partnership in all. perfection it follows that the state renders him 
a great many specific services, and is everyday trying to do more and maintain tione condi- 


tions of good life which is the reason of its-existence. As an embodiment of the “ general _ 


will ” of a whole people it can take oe itself as which can not be properly discharg- 
ed by individual effort. 

The horizon of these duties of the State C whizh it confers vast benefits on 
the individual is daily widening. -It is no longer supposed io exist merely to give pro- 
tection and enforce contracts ; it no larger confines itseli to “ police” and “justice.” 
-With the growth of civilisation it has expanded its sphere ; the material benefits due to it 
are now rivalling the moral good which was its chief aim. Something of the scope of 
these services may be gleaned from the number of subjects with which it deals. The 
modern democratic state is concerned with post, telegraph and telephone ; with’ railways 
„and other means of transport ; with poor law, old age pensiors, and workman's compensa- 
tion for accident ; with insurance and public health ; with 2ducation and a host of other 
things which, it encourages, controls and sometimes manages inthe interest. of the 
citizen. Itis now even trying to make unemployment and famine impossible in the 
future by guaranteeing a “ national minimum”; itis now “ nationalising” those indus- 
tries in which social claims are more important than individcal. The advantages gained 
and those that may be gained in the future. place the individual under a load of debt to the 
state for which he must make corresponding sacrifices. Suca sacrifices are inherent in a 
state for after all it is not anything other than the totality of tha individuals in it (though 
itis. more than that totality). We may now look to the other ‘side and see what the 
individual does for this institution which is so necessary for his moral good and so 
important for his material well-being. 

The first duty that he owes.to the state is obedience. Having recognised it as 

“the guardian of a whole moral world,” as the condition of the’ protection of his life, 
liberty, and property, and as the- embodiment of the practical reason of the community 
even if it goes against his “ actual ” will. This is perhaps th2 hardest duty which he hag 
to perform ; but he does it because he sees that his selfish desires are nothing compared 
to the great beneficent purpgses of his state (in the determination of whose will he takes 
an active part). He isthe more ready to-do soas his reason tells him that in a like case 
he would expect others to do the same ; he justly admits thai he must do what he expects 
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others to do for the maintenance of the state with all that it imples, -This obedience is 
however generally secured to the state now as long as it is in confirmity with the “ general 
will ”.of the people. The duty of resistance in the name of the state (for an individual 
can only resist in “a democratic” state Zor its own betterment) occurs so rarely 
(though it is very difficult to decide when it does occur) that we may pass it by and say 
that the obedience to the “general will” is the primary duty of the individual. 

This being assured, other duties follcw if the state is to be more shan a “ protection 
company.” Of these we may mention ‘first the duty of the citizen to defend the 
state. This duty of defence lays twofold obligation on the individual ; first’ the’ obli- 
gation to serve ‘(in the army) as a-soldier. in order to defend it from external enemies, 
and secondly to serve asa “‘ national guard” (in the police) to defend the system of 
rights and duties from internal enemies who pervertedly try to subvert it. This does 
not mean that everybody will always be called upon to serve in either of the two 
capacities ; it only means that in “self-defence,” and in that only, the state may call 
on any citizen to undergo any sacrifice, even to lay down his life (for a life without 
freedom and property is worse than no life). And no citizen cán have the right to 
refuse his help on the ground that he as an individual recognises no such necessity, 
even though the general will of the people.is satisfied of this; he -cannot escape his 
duty and must submit. No such obligation however rests on any citizen if the Govern- 
ment offeusively tries to make war: on another state or an association of individuals 
within its borders unless he has bound himself by contract to obey all its orders as long 
as he is in its service as a professional policeman or soldier does,- 

Another of his duties is the payment of his share of the taxes which the 
“ general will,” of which he forms a part, thinks to be necessary and absolutely neces- 
sary for the ends of the state. He must pay his just share of the necessary taxes but 
he need not pay more. Upto this extent he must submit; further he has every right 
to resist if he thinks that the taxes levied on him are unjust in incidence and that 
itis recognised by others that he suffers from injustice whether premeditated or in- 
voluntary. : 

He has a further duty of surrendering his rights to compensation to be determined 
by the state tribunals if he is injured by other individuals. If the aggressor does 
not make reparation on his representation, it does not follow that he may retaliate in 
kind; his duty is to bring the case to tne notice of the State and to abide by the 
decision of its courts. The right of private judgment in external matters must be 
suspended ; this is essential, for without it no state can exist and the duty of the 
individual in such matters is plain unless mutual accommodation is possible (and in 
certain cases even this is disallowed) and unless the matter is one which concerns only 
the personal morality of the parties of a nature that cannot be externally enforced, 
the state’s right to judge and the individual's duty to submit is paramount. : 

Another duty yet remains and itis very hard to fulfil. On its proper perform- 
ance depends the application in practice of the theoretical principles enunciated ; it 
is only with its help that these nice prcblem that now and then occur in the relation 
of the state and the individual can he solved with any prospect of success. This is 
the duty of contributing to the formation of the “general will”, to the intelligent 
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criticism of the work of the Government as. the agent of the state, and to the wise 
choice of proper agents for the fulfilment of the polizy laid down by the people 
(which include him -also). It ig on the right discharge cf this duty by the individual 
that the identity between society. and state can ‘persist long and the claim of the state 
a the “ guardian of a whole moral world” ‘be substantiated. 

This duty is the basis of the ‘existence ` of a democratic state. In order that 
state come ro be, the individual must obey but in order that it continue to be 
“well” and “democratie” he must perform this duty. Though obedience has a priority, 
this duty is necessary for a democratic state to continue as such. And it is difficult to 
perform ; it is for this purpose also that thé state provides education ; it is for this 
purpose also that it is now trying to guarantee a “ national minimum.” This education 
develops and fortifies the reason of men and-this helps him in his duty ; this guarantee 
of a “ national minimum” leaves him more free than before to use his reason, forti- 
fied by education, to the proper performance of his duty. It is thus a very difficult and 
at the same time an essential-duty which the individual has to discharge for his state. 
With its recognition, the state becomes: what it gan ever bə and the individual gains 
benefits which he can ever gain. oO - 

This duty is then àn essential-of : a democratic stale ; ; together with obedience, 
it makes the state of the greatest good possible to the individual. N ow, we reach 
the notion of an individual asa member ofa society (whose aspect as force the state 
typifies) and-a society as made up of such social individucls.. With this reconciliation 
we once more see the rights and duties of: the- state are intimately ‘correlated to the 
rights and duties of the individual and that both together form a whole. The State 
thus appears to him as one with himself and much ‘of the clash disappears giving 
place to a generous appreciation which shows that both arə ne parts of the whole 
which i is to be the means to the final end, -- i ` 

i _-KAILASNATH WANCHOO. 
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ENGLISH DEPARTMENT NOTSS. 


LL the back numbers of the University Magazine were conspicuous by the absence. i 


of notes from our depar ‘tment.’ But this was because we. do not ure from 
that “ iten for self-assertion which is the root-bane of good manners.” 

“The world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here ; but it- can 
never forget what they did here,” said’ Abraham Lincolm. And we have been doing 
much useful work. We have had lectures by Prof. S. G. Dunn on“ The True Functions 
of a Critic, ‘ Universities, Past and Present,’ ‘Modern Tencenciesin English Literature.’ 
‘Mysticism in English Literature.’ -We do not like shouting cur wares before producing 
them, but we expect some more interesting lectures by him. On Shakespeare we shall 
have one in the very near fyturé. , | 

We rounded off our session last year with a little tea-party at the Cafe-de-Luxe, 
and—of course, it goes without saying ita photograph. We hope we set the fashion 
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anc the precedent will be followed every year. It makes for tha®harmon y beiweer the 


teacher 


S beat 


and the taught the laek of which we Lear sc often. 


But we must now w work. This is no time ferus to make fetishes of tall words 


—even of words so tallas the English Department Notes—the University FExaminaiion 
is looming lage ahead. In the case of sume examinees it will bea final exit from the 
University. It may seem a long way—even a longer way ilan to Tipperary—-froin tho 


Callow 


youth of the First Year tothe mellow young man of the sixth, But when the 


end comes, it all seems to have passed away in the twinkling of an eve, and it js with a 
heavy heart that we sing : ` 


Guod-bye, University, 


Farewell, the College-square. 


~—-it, IC. C, 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, : 


The Society began its work in high hopes, but several important items in its 


programme could not be carried ont on account of its bad financial condition. The 


idea of 
inable 
wecauge 


ond the 


staging a historical drama had to ec given up lurgely on this ground. It was 
to organize tours, as no financial help was available trom any guarter, and also 
the authorities would not grant leave to students from lectures, 
We had two very good lectures, one by Mr. Beni Prasad on ` History and Polities’ 
other by Mr. Ram Prasad Tripathi on.“ The Bhakti Movement.” In the convocaron 


weel we had a very interesting lecture by Prof. P. B. Joshi, the Secretary. Ail-India 
Music Conference, on “ The Devolopment of the Hindustani School of Music.”  Besideg 


this Mr. 


K. W. S. Jardine. read an excellent paper on ` England and freland,’ whieh was 


made extremely interesting by the valuable eriticisms of Manshi lswar Saran. 


awarded to the first two speakers. 


We are shortly organizing a competition derate ir which two prizes will be 
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THE UNION. 
The report of the Secretary of the second term of the Union is a record of much 


uphill work, industrionsly achieved. We learn that “ihe hon. librarian was ins'racted 
to purchase the furniture for the Reading Rooin and subscribe to journals; thet seven 


mectings were held during the term : that the members ‘cure to hear only the noa-member 


gnaikers ;’ that’ very few members of the staff either attend the meetings of the Union 


aor take part in debates ;’ that Babu Purshottamdas Tendon, Mr. Sanjive Rao, Pandit 
Igbal Narain Gurin, Mr. Bhagwan Din Dube, and Sirs. Shyam Lal Nebru visited the 


Union. 
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The Secretary’s encrgv, ardour and enterprise are worthy of admiration. 





UNIVERSITY AMBULASCE CORIS. 
Under the auspices of the District Centre of the St. John’s Ambulance Agscciaiiou 
number of Ambulance classes were weld in the Physics Theatre and Law ffostel, 
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From these above classes successful students joined the M. O. A, Q, in pee 23, and e 
A, U. A. C. in 1923-24. i o - RS 
l Since the transfer of the Muir College to the Allahabad University, the M. Q. ALC. [ ie 
was changed to A. U. A. C. on 3th December, 1923. Tha inaugural meeting way held tis 


in the Press Block Theatre presided over by Sir ©. F. de le Fosse, the first Vice-Chancellor `, } see 


and it was resolved that the Vicc-Chancellor shonld be the President, and office-bearers for : = 
the session 1922-23 were elected. A grant of Rs. 100-was made by the Vice-Chanceller to 7; 
meet the necessary expenses for the session. ote 

Four teams of the A. U. A. C. entered the All-India E T R two for the 
Labour Shield and two for the Knox Shield daring the session 1922-23. One of the teams ; 
stood third in Labour Shield Competition but got no prize. While the Knox Shield which 
‘wag won by the M. C. A. O. for two consecutive years and would have been their property 
‘was unfortunately lost by the A. U. A. Œ. owing.to their deficiency in theory. They 
were however quite good in stretcher drills but weak in theory and henée defeated by- 
the di. C. A. C. and got only the 2nd place. 

In the Magh Mela of 1923 the A. U. A. C. did very useful social service. One of 
the members, Mr. A. ©. Chatterji saved a drowning zase on the Amavas, the 17th of | 
January, 19.3. It was published in the ‘ Pioneer.’ : 

The Inaugural meeting of the session 1923-24 was held on Monday, the 17th $ 
September, 1923 at the Senate Hall with the Hon'ble Maramahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganatha 
Jha, M.A., D. Litt. in the chair. . 


evn — > “u - 


Practically the same office-bearers were re-elected except that Mr. Brij Mohan ` 
Salesena was elected as Sergeant Major. It was resolved that an application for a grant off 
Rs. 200 should be submitted to the Vice-Chancellor for the sanction of the Executive d : 
Council to meet the expenses of the session —because the All- India Ambulance Competition : | 
was to take place in Calcutta and the Ardh-Kumbh would take ee in January, 1924 for. 
both of which special preparations would be necessary. 
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The 9nd meeting of the session was held in the Chemical Theatre with Dr. A. P. 
Sarkar in the chair, It was resolved in that meeting that the four best teams should be sent 
to Calcutta to compete for the Lahon»-Shietd—benween 10th to 14th December, 1993, andy 
that teams should also compete for the Knox Shield and work at the Ardh Kumbh mela in 
January, 1924. In pursuance of this resolution special preparations were made. Dr. 
Shukla, whose services were 30 kindly lenb by Colonel Bhola Nath, LM.S., taught’ 
stretcher drills and coached in theory. The Sargeant Majcr, Mz. Saksena spared no pains `. 
in selecting four best out of the ten teams of tre A. U. A. C. after a rigid test by Drs 
Shukla, the Instructor, The four teams went to Calcutta in-charge of Rai Sahib Shiva, , 
Das Mukerji on the 8th of December, 1923. Not less than 1d strong teams from different | 
parts of India entered for the Labour Shield and hence the team from Jain Hostel stood © 
fourth; it was announced that a shield specially for the students will be awarded © ey 
by His Excellency the Governor of Bengal as it was evilentally difficult for the studenis a 
to compete with the Railway and Fire Brigade men, besides there was no other shield J 
open to the students. On ž4th January, 1924, the Makar Sankrant a few of the members ii 
of the A. U. A. C. went to work at the mela at 4 a.m. ; seme4 of them slept in the camp the x 
: previous night ; there was, however, little to do as there was not such a crowd as was expected : f 
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to meet. It is however hoped that the A. U. A. C. will keep up its tradition by their 
work on Amaoas, the 4th and Sth February. ’ 
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ANNUAL SPORTS, 


The Annual Sports of the Uii ergity, which were postponed in November, ogne 
off in January. ,The following were the prize winners :— 


Mile Race. eo» L Mohd. Waliullah .... 2 Prakash Narain— 

aif- Mile Race v I P. N. Mathnr ©... 2 Kashmir Singh— 
Quarter-Mile Race ' we Ll P. N. Mathur we «62 M. P. Ehare—)7 seconds. 
Long Jump a o. 1 P.N. Mathur 2. 28. K. Handoo—19 feet 2 inch. 

~ 220 Yards Race we Ll P. N. Mathur awe 2 M. P. Khare. 

High Jump ss we 1 P. N. Mathur .. 28, K. Handoo—s feet. 

120 Yards Flurdle Race .. 1 P. N. Mathur ww. 2 Shyamlal Tandan. 

Putting the — w L S. K. Shome „= 2 R. C. Thomas—25 feet 3$ inch. 
100 Yards Ree + I M. P. Khare. .» 2 P. N. Mathur. l 

Throwing the ie ‘chet Ball, 1 R. C. Thomas we 2M. L. Vyas—99 yards. 

Saal Cycle Race we S. N. Deavid. 7 

Relay Race na e Kayasthı Pathshala. 
Tug of ar a a. Oxford and Cambridge Hostel. 


Mypuature Tennis Cup ... Muslim Hostel, 
Cross Country Runs we 1 Mohd. Waliullah. 2 H. P. Singh. 3 L.S. Bisen. 
å R. K. Kaul. 5 Narain Singh. 6 Kashmir Singh. 


i ! 
It will be noticed that the general Jevel of the attainments was not high: 
we hope that in future we shallsee superior sports. We hope, too, that generally the 
students of the University will show greater keenness. 


UNIVERSTY TENNIS. 


The Tennis Committee have successfully run the Butler Handicap Doubles 
tournament and the Open Singles Tournament. Quite a gratifying number of people 
antered for it, and the Cup went tə a pair of previous holders, Deep Narain and Thomas, 
The Inter-Hostel Cup has been won by the Law Hostel represented by B. C. Bhargava 
md B.D. Bhargava. The O. and C. Hostel put up a gootl fight. 

On February 7, His Excellency Sir William Marris came and played with the 
members. Among others who played that afternoon were Messers. S. H. Fremantle, Knox, 
į Ewing, Rudra, Karwal, Mohammad Ullah, S. Jang, Mitter, Paul, and Capt. Pickering. ‘he 
guests included the Chief Justice and Lady Mears, Mr. Justice L. G, Mukerji, the 
=! Vice- Chancellor, Dr, and Mrs. Weir, Mr. and Mrs. Burrell, Mr. and Mrs. Ewing, Mr. Mac- 
" kenzie, Mr, Dunn, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. D. R. Bhattacharya, Mr. M. K. Ghosh, Mr. D. Ojha, Dr. 
t Sircar and others. It was a very successful function and the Governor's kindness was much 
' appreciated. His Execllency gave away the prizes to the winners in the several Tennis 
© events. Great credit is due to the Captain, R. C. Thomas. 
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HINDU BOARDING HOUSE NOTES. E 

ha 


The Hostel has been leading: a quiet Hfe during this last term of che year. st- 

What with the University examinations and what with the close of the Convocation 
week activities, we have not much to-racord for this term. But again we have to note {> 
with great sorrow the death of one of the most popular of our sportsmen, It would seem *:' 
that the Hostel hag been partienlarly “cursed” ‘this vear Ly some evil genius. i 
Mr. Mohan Singh Mehra has been snatched away from onr midst while revelling in the a 
glory of a mule race in connection with the University Sports. He died, as somebody zaid P 
to us to console us in our loss, “in harness” ; we can now only wish him peace in the ` 
place he has gone. Our heartfelt sym»athies to the bereaved family. re, 
Asa mark of respect to his memory we have started a tournament known as . 

=“ Mohan Singh Memorial “Hockey Tournament.” We hope it wiil make permanent the /. 
generous spirit of our “ hero.’ ` ie 
l -WANCHOO. F¥ 


‘LAW HOSTEL NOTES. 

After sending notes for the last issue 1 find that the examination fever. is- high 
because the L L. B. Examinations have been brought nearer ag compared with last year: 
Some of our friends, Messrs V, C. Sharma, Maharaj Narain and Pathak have appeared this 
year in the Civil Service Examination. ‘We wish all of them hearty success. 

We heartily congratulate Messrs. Birjnandan and R.-K. Chaudhury who have 
this year been selected for Munsifship. 

After all we have got a new lecturer, Mr. Mukerji, to fill up the gap created by 
Dr. Walliullah. His lectures on Civil Procedure ave very intereszing. 

In spite of the examination fever, our activities are not over. The Tennis Courts 
are fully oecunpied like last year and the game of Hockey is also played regularly. The; 
Law Flostel competitors who had been practising for the University Sports throughout 
October, November and December eauld not properly take part im the Sports held in : 
January, because they had given up thair practice after the 12th of December last, think- | 
ing that the sports would-not take place owing to the sad death of Mr. Mohan Singh. 

The Underg: adnate Association which was started by certain enthusiastic spirits ` 
in 1922 is no more, perhaps because their enthusiasm is dead. 

Thronghout the session we have had good arrangements as regards light and 
the Hostel servants. We heartily thank the Warden for having taken a very keen interest 
inus, We also thank the Superintendent and the Prefects who have helped a good deal 
in the management of the Hostel. - B. j 
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MUSLIM HOSTEL NOTES 


We arranged for more lecture. “an we could ever expect. Allis well that ends 
well is the burden of my term cf office. Among those who have already spoken in our 
Union during the session, to be mentioned chiefly, are the names of the Vice-Chancellor, 
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Professors- Dunn, Seshadri, Jha, Dr, Dhar,, Dr. Tara Chand, Munshi Ishwar Saran, 
Hon. Raza Ali, Dr. Khan, Pandit Jawahir Lal N ehru, Justice Piggott and Justice Sulaiman: 
and Principal Sanjiva Rao. 

The Gokhale Medal has come. to our Hostel and the Hostel. is proud that it has - 
future Ciceros and Demostheneses. The Nami Extempore Medal of the Hostel Union has 
been won by. Mr. Shah Nazir Alam and the gold medal awarded by Mr. P. N. Sapru, 
Bar-at-Law, to the Magazine has-been won by Mr. Abdul Qayum. 

Our Bombay tour has been a great success. oS 
| S. A, H. 


K.P, COLLEGE NOTES. 


It is rather remarkable thet the literary ` ‘life’ this year has been far less seus than 
last year. The various Literary Unions and. Societies—one of the most important features 
_of our city-~—have had ẹ light pregramme. Th? Hindu Hostal Union which had arranged 
upwards of twenty eminently useful lectures last year under a dashingly enthusiastic 4ecre- 
tary seems to have a more discree; and judicious steersman et its helm. The Jain Br others’ 
Association, the little star of inspiration, seems to be concentrating energy for next year. 
The Muslim Hostel Club had started at a headlong speed, but*there too there is a Ini], . 
dg the representative tells us. ‘The much vaunted ‘Allahabad University Union’ =the 
richest and happiest situated in point of opportunities and resources—we are grieved to 
note, has made a rather unpromising beginning. Prof. Denn told us last year that one 
of the present dangers to civilizlation was ‘talk.’ We did not then understand the full 
significance of his statement. Ss o 

Such being the genera. tale of activities, we beg to submit that our College 
has not been an exception. When we wrote last, ‘the spectre-of the Terminal was 
looming on the horizon; and, what was more unfortunate, it did not. approach as fast 
agit is wont to. It lingered over the X’mas fire and décided to assail us just at the 
beginning of the New Year. It had been invested with unusual horror by “vason of 
emphatic proclamations and sclemn warnings that the Deans and Dons’ ‘liad “decided 
together to detain the defaulters. A poisoing of the joy and activity of hostel and home 
life was the result,—and our indoor games tournament could not even ‘make noise’ as in 
the case of the Muslim Hostel. 

Hardly has one spectre passed away when the Arch Devil has. already begun 
peering through the clouds. In spite of fondly cherished hopes, he has resolutely 
withstood any encroachments into his domain by the Reformed University. 

A few events of-importance have taken place which may be mentioned here. 
The University Sports—more solemn and dreary than usnal—are over and thanks 
to our sports-men, who almost fully repr esent the University itself, an overwhelming. 
majority of the prizes have come to us. As a fuller account appears elsewhere it will 
be mere repetition to give a detailed account here. There was a general feeling with 
the witnessers of the Sports Final that they had lost all romance, that almost every prize 
could be given away to the blessed persons who were finally the winners without the 
trouble of holding the competi-ion altogether, most of tae prizes having become, as it 
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were, monopolies of certain favourites of Fortune. There is surely™. some justification ` 
for the feeling. But only two courses | are open to intending reformers, either appeal to 
God that He should not reserve all His gifts fcr a single individual, or move a resolation f 
in the Athletic Council that it may devise somə means of per suading the habitual - “carriers ` 
away’ of the prizes to desist and let others have a-chance. 

The Kayasth Pathshala cannot help feeling proud oZ the sportsman, Parkash ; 
Narayan, who is representing the. U. P. for the Quarter Mile, Race in the All-India 
Olympic Meet at Delhi next month. = 

In the Butler Cup Tennis Tenant a pair of our ‘earthen lions’—in Hindustan 
phraseology—were making considerable progress ; but after all, they were not veal. lions, 
and their substance prevented them from ‘running up’ te the top. Apologies and 
congratulations to them. —— 

If may be mentioned in passing, dite members of our College are taking cons- - 
picuous part in the Sécial Service work at the Tribeni grounds, 

| —H. K. M. 

te we 


ae + OBITUARY | | 

i" was not possible to record in our last number the sad news of the sudden death — 
of Mohan Singh of the Hindu Hostel. He was running the Mile Race in fine form, 

but suddenly collapsed, and fell down, and expired. The sorrow and the loss are ‘theirs. 
that survive. For the dead could any end have been better? For him might the: 
following words have been written expressly : ““In the hot-fit of life, a-tiptoe on the 
highest point of being, he passes at a bound on to the other side,” We express our , 
deep sympathy with the friends and relatives of the deceased. May his soul rest in 
peace! The brags tablet which the Athletic Council has resolved to place in the Pavilion | 
will keep his memory fresh in the minds of succeeding generations. 
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